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J. DEFRIES AND SONS’ 


NEW GOODS FOR THE SEASON. 


HOTEL AND TAVERN GLASS, CHINA, EAR. HENWARE, AND CHANDELIERS. 
Tavern and Hotel Glass Engraved and Cut. Newest Patterns, Correct Measure. 
CLOCKS FOR TAVERNS AND HOTELS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Counters and Bars fitted up. New Registered Bar and Window Lights, with Silver or 
Ruby Fittings. Engraved Glass Spirit Barrels, Fitted with Electro-Silver Taps. 


Crystal Illuminations executed to any device, sign, or drawing. 
ALEXANDRA’ DINNER SERVICE, 


~ ~~ <= ae” 

R } NEW DESIGNS ON SHOW 

FOR 12 PERSONS, £1 18s. 6d. Woe tes Sun & Star Lights, Prismatic 
a ae / Lanterns. &c., Concerts & 

Music Halls Lighted and 


Ventilated. Estimates and 
Designs Free. Crystal and 


FE ES and Rejoicings, Ball-rooms 
and Private Gardens Illuminated for 
the N bility and Gentrv, upon the D 
latest and most approved principles. Bronzed Chandeliers. New 
Experienced workmen sent out for the Design~ fur the Dining and 
fixing of Crystal, Bronzed Chandeliers Complete with Globes, from Drawing-1oom. Tents, tem- 
and Fittings, if required, 60s. each. porary rooms, &c. provided. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS’ 
NEW CLTY SHOW ROOMS, 147, HOUNDSDITCH, 


FIVE MINUTE’S WALK FROM ALL THE CITY RATLWAY STATIONS. 
Works: London and Birmingham. 
Patentees of the New Foot Lights for Theatres, Music Halls, &c., effectually preventing 
the possibility of Fire. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
ALG SALT 


Is found pre-eminently ben-ficial in preventing and curing SMALL POX by Purifying, Invigorating, and 
Vitalizing the Blood. Any person who has already this complaint should take it, and be kept in a cool and 
darkened room to prevent its leaving any trace on the features. 


SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a teaspoonfu’ 
in a tumbler of cold water. This can be repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful. 

SEA VOYAGES :—It is a very valuable accompaniment, and should on no account be omitted. It 
instantly allays the sea or bilious sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitlated secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the 


Skin, a teaspoonful should be taken daily, with the dinner, in a tumbler of water, and the same quantity on 
going to bed. 


“RAWUL PINDEE, PUNJAB, INDIA, 28th MARCH, 1871. 

* On the recommendation of several officers, who had some of your Saline, in the West Indies, all of whom 
rpeak in the highest terms of your Pyretic Saline, we were induced to try it for the first time in this 
iocuiaee. This result was not due to any novelty in introducing a new medicine, but solely from the 
ascertained merits of your preparation after use in the fever-stricken districts by which we are surrounded, 
and we firmly believe that the use of your Pyretic Saline will do more to prevent fever than all the Quinine 
ever imported can cure. We write thus strongly, because both from personal experience and observation, 


we believe we have at length found a remedy aga'nst the ever-present fevers of these parts, which costs the 
British nation hundreds of valuable lives in Peshawur alone. 


“ We are now willing to enter into special terms for large and continued supplies, &c.” 


May be obtained of the Proprietor, 


H. LAMPLOUGHB, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, E.C. 


Seconp Door rrom Hatron Garpex, 
AND OF ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS, 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., L1s., and 21s. 


—o- -—— 
Have it in your Houses to secure these benefits. 
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HOUSE, OFFICE, & SHOP NO ERY REQUIRED. 
DIALS, \ AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, | OUST-TIGHT, / MODEL WATC n 
EIGHT-DAY PIECES, Gs, = Gs, 
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GENTLEMEN'S. = EVERY WATCH IN THE LATEST STYLE, 

GOLD. _—SILVER. AND MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. SILVER, GOLD. 
Guineas, Guineas. Superior London-made Lever Watches, Jewelled  @uineas, Guineas, 
12to20 6tolO0 — 1™4,6,8,or10holes Btol0 10 to 20 I 

led in 
7to12 Sto 5 Mertocatel Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 8to & 5 to 12 


Keyless Half-Chronometers, Compensated for Variations of Temperature, adjusted { 
in Positions, Winding and Settiag Hands without a Key, for Gentomen, | A Gi 
In Gold, 30 to 40 Gs.,; ditto in Silver, 16 to 25 Ga. _ i a 


TO THE BRITISH AND SEVERAL FOR 


Ditto for Ladies, 
with richly Engraved Gold Cases and Dials, FS dp 
From 20 to 30 Gs, y~ EVERY warcx 


: or \ | SKILFULLY CONSTRUCTED, 
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| J. DEFRIES AND SONS 


NEW GOODS FOR THE SEASON. 


HOTEL AND TAVERN GLASS, CHINA, EAR. HENWARE, AND CHANDELIERS. 
Tavern and Hotel Glass Engraved and Cut. Newest Patterns, Correct Measure. 
CLOCKS FOR TAVERNS AND HOTELS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Counters and Bars fitted up. New Registered Bar and Window Lights, with Silver or 
Ruby Fittings. Engraved Glass Spirit Barrels, Fitted with Electro-Silver Taps. 


Crystal Illuminations executed to any device, sign, or drawing. 
ALEXANDRA’ DINNER SERVICE, 
iin 


NEW DESIGNS ON SHOW 


N TS e Sun & Star Lights, Prismatic 
ee ee we A. aber Lanterns. &c., Concerts & 
FEES and Rejoicings, Ball-rooms LUT e 8 Music Halls Lighted and 

and Private Gardens Illuminated for . ny Ventilated. Estimates and 
the N bility and Gentry, upon the ul Designs Free. Crystal and 
latest and most approved principles, Bronzed Chandeliers. New 
Experienced workmen sent out for the Design~ fur the Dining and 


fixing of Crystal, Bronzed Chandeliers Complete with Globes, from Drawing-100m. Tents, tem- 
and Fittings, if required, 60s. each. porary rooms, &c. provided. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS’ 
NEW CLTY SHOW ROOMS, 147, HOUNDSDITCH, 


FIVE MINUTE’S WALK FROM ALL THE CITY RAILWAY STATIONS. 
Works: London and Birmingham. 
Patentees of the New Foot Lights for Theatres, Music Halls, &c., effectually preventing 
the possibility of Fire. 


5) LAMPLOUGH'S @& 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Is found pre-eminently bencficial in preventing and curing SMALL POX by Purifying, Invigorating, and 
Vitalizing the Blood. Any person who has already this complaint should take it, and be kept in a cool and 
darkened room to prevent its leaving any trace on the features. 

SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a teaspoonful 
in a tumbler of cold water. This can be repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful. 

SEA VOYAGES :—It is a very valuable accompaniment, and should on no account be omitted. It 
instantly allays the sea or bilious eas. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitlated secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the 
Skin, a ee should be taken daily, with the dinner, in a tumbler of water, and the same quantity on 
going to 


“RAWUL PINDEE, PUNJAB, INDIA, 28th MARCH, 1871. 
* On the recommendation of several offi who had some of your Saline, in the West Indies, all of whom 
k in the highest terms of your Pyretie Saline, we were induced to try it for the first time in this 
Frevinee. This result was not due to any novelty in introducing a new medicine, but solely from the 
ascertained merits of your preparation after use in the fever-stricken districts by which we are surrounded, 
and we firmly believe that the use of your Pyretic Saline will do more to prevent fever than all the Quinine 
ever imported can cure. We write thus strongly, because both from personal experience and observation, 


we believe we have at length found a remedy against the ever-present fevers of these parts, which costs the 
British nation hundreds of valuable lives in Peshawur alone. 


“ We are now willing to enter into special terms for large and continued supplies, &c.” 


May be obtained of the Proprietor, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, E.C, 


Seconp Door rrom Hatron GaRDEX, 
AND OF ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS, 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., L1s., and 21s. 


sO 
Have it in your Houses to secure these benefits, 
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r@/ HOUSE, OFFICE, & SHOP 

H | DIALS, 
EIGHT-DAY PIECES, 


In Mahogany, Oak, or Rosewood 
Cases, warranted for perfect time, 


7 BENNETTS KEYLESS WATCHES. ° 
NO EEY REQUIRED. 
AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, OUST-TIGHT, 
Gs, Gs, Gs, 


Persons who forward their Money may 
Pely on the best possible Watch by return. 


CHURCH, TURRET, RAILWAY, 
HOUSE, AND DRAWING@-ROOM CLOCKS. 
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TO THE BRITISH A 


GENTLEMEN'S. 


GOLD. SILVER, AND MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. 


12to20 6told in 4, 6, 8, or 10 holes 


7to12 Sto 5 
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EVERY WATCH IN THE LATEST STYLE, 


Guineas, Guineas. Superior London-made Lever Watches, Jewelled @uineas, 


Morteentel Eacapement, Jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 
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MODEL WATCH W4 


Wo 
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recent improvements for perform | 
ance, taste, and economy, securing / A 

to the wearer the indis fj 
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perfect time kG 
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LADIES’, 


SILVER, GOLD. 
Guineas, 
5tol0 10to 20 


Sto 5 6to12 


Keyless Half-Chronometers, Compensated for Variations of Temperature, adjusted 
in Positions, Winding and Setting Hands without a Key, for Gentlemen 


In Gold, 30 to 40 Gs.; ditto in Silver, 16to25Gs. _- 


Ditto for Ladies, 


Sef with richly Engraved Gold Cases and Dials, PS 


From 20 to 30 Gs, 
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ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND, 


Instituted February 16, 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853, 





FOR GRANTING PERMANENT PENSIONS TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS 
SINGERS, DANCERS, PANTOMIMISTS, AND PROMPTERS. 


Patroness.—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY TIE QUEEN. 
Patron.—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Trustees. —E, A, SOTHERN, ESQ., HENRY IRVING, ESQ., and the Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR, 
W. J. R. COTTON, MP. 


Honorary Treasurer and Director.—J. B. BUCKSTONE, ESQ. 
Bankers.—MESSRS. COUTTS AND CO., 59, Strand. 
Secretary.—MR. E, F. EDGAR, to whom it is requested all communications may be 
addressed, at the Fund Office, 45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales honoured the Institution by presiding at the Annual 
Festival in 1870, and was graciously pleased to say, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, it affords me great pleasurs to 
be present here to night, to propose to you this toast; and when I look around me I see so 
numerous an assemblage, that | have no doubt you will evince, substantially, the great interest 
you take in this excellent charity. What better charity could there indeed be?” &c., &e. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh also bonoured it by presiding at the Annual Fes- 
tival in 1872, and in proposing “ Prosperity to the General Theatrical Fund,’ * said, * How valuable 
such an Institution to the Profession generally is cannot be too widely known, for it is, indeed, too 
often the case, I fear, that those who derive the greatest pleasure and who appreciate mostly the 
stage, are too apt to forget the many hardships and disappointments which are inevitably the iot of 
many who tread it.” ‘I can only impress upon you how valuable an Institution is to alleviate 
the sufferings of those who may be only in temporary necessity in the Theatrical Profession, and to 
afford pensions to those who are permanently, from one or other physical causes, prevented from 
ee their livelihood in the profession which has been that which they have occupied during 
their lives.’ 


ELIGIBILITY OF MEMBERS. his or her duties as an Actor or Actress, Singer or 

That the persons eligible to be future Members of | Pancer, be entitled to receive such Annuity for life as 

this Association shall be all persons who practise the | the annual availabie income of the Funds of the Asso- 

art of Acting, Dancing, or Singing, as a means of sub- | ciation shall from year to year afford; such Annuity to 

sistence, in Great Britain and Ireland, and who shail | be, in each case, calculated and apportioned according 

have so practised such Art or Arts for a term of not to the class of Subscription which the Member shal 
less than Three Years immediately preceding their | have adopted and paid. 


application for admission. If any Member shall die at any period after the com- 
' mencement of his or her Men:bership, the sun of Ten 
ADVANTAGES. Pounds shall be allowed and paid out of the Funds of 


That any Member of this Association who shall have the Association for funeral expenses; provided such 
regularly contributed to its Funds for the term of seven sum be applied for by the relation or parties incurring 
years, shall, at any time afterwards, on becoming in- such funeral expenses, within six calendar months 
capacitated, by accident or infirmity, from exercising after the death of such member. 


Mr. SotmeRn, hearing of the necessitous position of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, after minute in- 
vestigation, being convinced that this is an Institution “ par excellence,” inculcating, as it does, the principle of 
Economy and Self-help, in addition to the aid of a generous public towards provision for the aged or afflicted 
members of his profession, as his last act before leaving this country for America, bears testimony to that con- 
viction by nobly bestowing the whole of the proceeds of his last performance at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, cn 
Thursday, October 5th. 1871, upon this most meritorious and advantageous Fund. 

The Directors, while deeply regretting the decease of their late colleague, Mr. T. H. Lacy, who, for thirty 
years was an active and zealous member of the Fund, beg to announce that he (Mr. Lacy) has bequeathed the 
whole of his property, after the payment of sundry legacies and annuities, to the Institution, to be held intact as 
“The Lacy Bequest,” the profits of which are to be applied to the benefit of the members who may become 
claimants on the Fund. 

The Directors beg to gratefully acknowledge the consideration and extreme kindness of Miss Helen Paasit 
(Mrs. Theodore Martin) for having again so generously volunteered her valuable services on the occasion of the 
recent successful Benefit at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, in aid of the Funds of this Institution. 

** Now, Gentlemen, let us turn from the objects of the Fund, and look a little at its encouragement. Here is 
the financial statement of the year—I may say, the budget. (Laughter.) I find that the receipts are 1,90 J. 
Out of this sum, ',30¢/. and over have been paid to annuitants and to other claimants. Over 50/. have been 
carried to the capital account ; and to remunerate twenty Directors, a Secretary, and a whole staff of officials, all 
the advertising. printing, and the incidental expenditure, I find charged a sum under 80/. I do not find a single 
penny charged for red tape. Why. this paper might be very justly sent down to Downing-street, for the purpose 
of being stuck over the mantelpiece in the private bureau of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Really, 
unaccustomed as we are to ‘aoe economy, this appears to me to be perfectly and simply marvellous.” 
Drow Bovcicautt, Esa@., 186 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, 
| LONDON. | 


MESSRS. GEORGE W. MOORE and FREDERICK BURGESS, 
Sole Lessees. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT ; 


MONDAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS, 


ons SATURDAYS, 
AT THREE AND EIGHT. 
> - 


THE WORLD FAMED 


| 
| 
MINSTRELS ik 
. - 
For many years past acknowledged by the Public and the whole of the leading Journals of Great 
| 
| 


Britain as the one great and 


r ONLY LEGITIMATE MINSTREL COMPANY OF THE WORLD, 


Standing proudly pre-eminent over all Imitators, and numbering in its ranks 
FORTY-FIVE PERFORMERS, 


Of known eminence, comprising the most Accomplished Singers and the Finest Body of 
Instrumentalists ever brought together in a similar organization. 


Every gentleman engaged in Messrs. Moore and Burgess’ orchestra have been members of the 
Philharmonic Society and of the Royal Italian Opera Orchestras, all of whom have been retained 
at very heavy salaries in order to maintain the high staudard of musical excellence for which 
this company has ever been famed. 

All the Songs, Ballads, Glees, Part Songs, Choruses, contained in Messrs. Moore and Burgess’ 
? vast repertoire, have been written and composed by the 


sar REE 


Most Eminent Authors and Composers of England, 
and can only be heard at the St. James’s Hall. 


The Public residing in the various Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom who have not 
already attended one of the Entertainments given by the MOORE AND BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at the ST. JAMES’S HALL, are respectfully reminded that it would be 
manifestly wrong to confound or compare it with any of those submitted to them by any of the 
numerous minstrel troupes that travel about the country. 

As an instance of the sterling and enduring popularity of THE MOORE AND BURGESS 

MINSTRELS, the following facts are submitted :—The present season at the St. James's 
if Hall commenced in September, 1865. From that period down to the present, the Company has 
performed eight, ten, and sometimes twelve times in each week throughout the entire term, 


{ IN ONE CONTINUOUS SEASON, 


Without the break of a single lawful day : the present being 


The Eleventh Consecutive Year at St. James’s Hall, a fact altogether unparalleled in 
the history of the World’s Amusements. 


a 


a a ee a 


ae a ae 






Visitors arriving in London by any of the Railways will find Omnibuses outside each 
terminus which will convey them direct to the doors of the St. James’s Hall. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—There is No Person living, connected with a Minstrel Company, 
whose real name is Charles Christy. . 
A 
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CLA R XK. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN THIRTY 


NATIONALITIES AND COMICALITIES, 


MINUTES, 
EVERY EVENING IN 
LONDON. 


Address—Charles Roberts. 


R. F R E D oe oe a ee 
THE ROYAL COMICAL TOPICAL VOCALIST, AUTHOR, AND COMPCSER., 

Author and Composer of many of the Popular Comic Songs of the day (sung by the leading 
artistes), and Winner of a [Prize for Poetry at the Welsh National Eisteddfod, 1867. 

Mr. Fred Albert has had the honour of appearing before members of the Royal Family, 
and has fulfilled most highly successful engagements at the Principal Places of Amusement 
in Town aud the Trovinces, 

Now at the leading London Tal's, with New Songs of his own composition. 


Adarcss,— The London Pavilion ; or, Charles Roberts, Agent. 


|’ n- 2 


™Adesaijnto qn” 8, 


ALEXANDRA THEATRE, LIVERPOOL, 


Communications to be addressed— 


61, FAGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


M Z- F R ED EVAN 8, 
} 
- THE EMINENT LONDON PANTOMIMIST & DANCER GROTESQUE, 


In conjunction with MISS AMY ROSALIND, and his unrivalled Comic Ballet Troupe, have 
during the past year visited St. Petersburg, Kiénigsberg, Berlin, Bruxelles, and Paris, Gaité 
‘Theatre. “ Each engagement proving a great success,” 


Continental Tour, 1876, MISS AMY ROSALIND with MR. F. EVANS who, will 
again appear as Clown, 1875-6, this being his sixth year, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, 


Continental Agents :—A. Diissel, Berlin ; and E, Perrier, Paris. 


For future Engagements send to permanent address, 
202, NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, &.E. 


Poe rem Ma — -o— 
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M *- GEOR@E = @ BB: Ss. 
+ THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH COMEDIAN. 
FIRST “AMERICAN?” TOUR, 


Commenced Septeniber 18th, 1875. 





Due notice will be given of his return to England. 


\ | R. W. BS. I A I R 
THE ORIGINAL 
“TOMMY MAKE ROOM FOR YOUR UNCLE,” 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
All communications to be addressed Junior Garrick Club. 


MiS® ELIZA WEATHERSBY, 


After a most successful tour in the United States, has returned to England, and is 


now fulfilling a Starring Engagement at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Liverpool, 


London Address—22, Little Britain, EC. 





ee AND HOLMES, 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND VARIETY AGENTS. 





Appointed Contractors for the Miscellaneous Entertainments at the Crystal Palace and 
Alexandra Palace, London. 


Caterers to the principal Variety Halls, Theatres, &c., in the United Kingdom. 
Special aud select Programmes for Gentry and Nobilities’ Fétes, 
Secretaries of Socictics may ensure success and public support by addressinz 31, Wate: loo-road. 
* Correspondence in Four European languages,” 


Office Hours,—Eleven to Four daily. 





W.ELLIOT’S Theatrical, General, Machine, and Colour 
e Printing Works, 8 and 9, White Hart-street, Catherine-street, Strand (W.C). 
Printer by uppointment to the principal Newspaper and Insurance Ollices, Theatres, Music 
Halls, &e. 
Posting Bills of any Dimensions. 


SOCIAL PROFESSIONAL GATHERINGS EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, 


| y# oo 4 Hw & 
— AT |_| HOME, 


Fal GRANTHAM ARMS, = 








Dyer Street, LEEDS. 
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PRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL, AND CONTINENTAL PAPERS KEPT, 
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B RADFORD, THEATRE ROYAL 
AND OPERA HOUSE; 
Holds £150 at ordinary prices without stalls ; 
With stalls, £175. 
Is now in the full tide of success. 
Great additions to the building. 

Abundant NEW SCENERY, costly FURNITURE 
and PROPERTIES, enable pieces to be Mounted in 
an Unrivalled Manner. 

COMPANIES AND STARS 
are requested to arrange dates as early as possible. 
Address, C. Rice. 
(DURHAM) ‘THEATRE 

ROYAL. 


Lessee, Mr. Eowarp FirLpinc. 
_Ope n all the year round. | 





(omeere 


pes iDEE.—_THEATRE ROYAL.| 
. ee adil R. Cowre, Jun 


pas, EDINBURGH THEATRE, 
Manager.—MR. WYBERT REEVE. 
Most complete and beautiful Theatre in the kingdom, 
Seating upwards of 3 00. 


ge etee AND WE YMOUTH 
4d THEATRES ROYAL. 

To be let, for short periods, to First-class Dramatic 
and Operatic Companies, Share or Rental. 
App'y to Frepexick Neepe, Theatre Royal, Exeter. 


| U LL.—ALHAMBRA PALACE AND 
THEATRE OF VARIETIES. 
(Sole Proprietors and Managing Directors, Messrs. 
C. H, and J. Hunt.) 
The most complete Establishment of its kind 
in the World 
OPEN NIGHTLY. 

Doors open at Six, commence at Seven; and terminate 
at a Quarter to Eleven, 

Admission: Drawing Room Lounge and Grand 
Saloon, 1s.; half price at Nine o'clock to Saloon only. 
Front and Upper Balconies, 6d. Promenade, 3d. 
Stage Boxes, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


ULL. — THE ALBERT 
This Elegant New Hall 
on Share or Rent. 
Apply to the Proprietor, 
Mr. WM. Tarussry, 
23, Oscar- place, Anlaby- road, Hull. 
ME co L EMAN’S THEAT RES. 
! NEW THEATRE ROYAL, YORK, 
Entirely Reconstructed. Another tier of Boxes added. 
Magnificently Decorated, &c 
NEW THEATRE ROYAL, LINCOLN, 
The only Theatres in each City. 
To Let, at intervals, upon Rent or Share. 
Proprietor, Jouw Cotemay, Theatre House, York. 


OUTH SHIELDS.—THEATRE ROYAL. 
WO Sole Lessee and Manager—J. W. Kimber. Open 
Every Evening. Dates can be arranged with First- 
class Stars, Travelling Companies, Novelties, and 
Specialities. Holds £90 at orcinary prices. Population 
60.00, 





HALL. 








eee. EXCHANGE.— 
Great Success of the Reopening. Entire new 
Scenery by F. H. Johnson, and new Stage by R. C 
Wade. May BE LET to Travelling Operatic and 
Dramatic Companies, and for other Entertainments. 
For terms, &c., apply to G. V. ELLERTON, Secretary. 


Winsor, a . 





THEATRE ROYAL.— 
Manager, Mr. Wetnam CLARKE. 
49. Nig rh- street. Windsor. 


YAVILION THEATRE, 
Mile End. Lessee, Mr. Monnis ApRanams. 
Open all the year round, every Evening. at Seven, 
with Popular Dramas by the most celebrated Authors, 
and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic 
Companies in London. Prices from 6d. to £2 2s. 
isaac Coney, Stage Manager, 


lV [ SERS. — MUSIC 





HALL.— 
This Hall having been Re-lighted, Re- decorated, 
and made thoroughly comfortable, is now available for 
Concerts and First-class Entertainments. 
Apply to E. J. Sparx, Manager, 54, High-street, 
Worcester. 


\ R. H. WALSHAM, Primo Tenore, of 
I Crystal Palace (English Operas), Gaiety, Opera 
Comique, Charing Cross, Philharmonic, Standard, and 
Royal Alhambra Theatres. ‘ 

Permanent Address, 61, Mornington-road, Regent’s- 
park, or, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi 


FIRST LOW COME DIAN AND PRINCIPAL 
BURLESQUE ACIOR. 
y= . M. ROBSON (Nephew of the late F. 
Robson). All communications addressed 19, 
‘Awpthill-square, London, N W,, will be duly forwarded. 
Agents, Mr. Blackmore (English’s) and Mr F Havwell 


\ R. WALTER BENTLEY 
is prepared to accept six night engagements in 
1876. 
Extensive Képertoire. 
Agent, Mr. Blackmore ( English’s). 


LEILGH COL E£, 
4 THE AMERICAN TENOR. 

Great success in his specialty in Songs of the Sea, 
and Gems from the Opera. 

‘*A tenor of great beauty.”—American Press. 

“Great expression, reminding one of Braham,.”— 
English Press 


M R. H. P. MATTHEWS, 
BUFFO VOCALIST. 











Open for Concerts, Dinners, &c. Addiess, 5, Wilton 
Terrace, Park-road, Dalston, E. 

The most diverting and jefined buffo vocalist of 
the ve day.’ "—Public Opinion. 
M* CHARLES OSWALD, 

COMIQU E, 
The Laughing Philosopher. 
Permanent address, 
Fountain Inn, Irving-street, Birmingham 
M PATRICK FEENEY, 
4 The le ading Irish Comedian, &c., 
and “ Shaughraun ” of the Music Halls, by the express 
and kind 
Permission of Drow Boucicauct, Esa@., the eminent 
Author and Comedian, The Press says, ‘* Feeney has no 
equal.” 
Agent, A. Maynard. 

\ K WALTER WHITE, 
i the new famous Specialité Artiste Comique, in 
his Celebrated and Original Entertainment, entitled, 
* Sea-side Flirtations, or, Swelis and Belles.” Perma- 
nent Address. 12, South Carnaby-street, Leeds. 

“ People’s Music Hall, Hanley.—First appearance of 
Mr. Walter White, in his versatile entertainment, 
entitled, ‘Sea-side Flirtations, or, Swe!ls and Belles,’ is 
worthy of comment. He goes through his changes with 
great rapidity, has an extensive wardrobe, and his 


conception of the character he assumes is life-like and 
clever.”— Era, Nov. 7th, 1875. 


Me: ~ VICYOR LISTON. — Mimic 
pa 


Comedian and Comic Vocalist of the leading 
London and Provincial and American Music Halls and 
Variety Theatres. 

“If any comic singer can catch the ears and eyes of 
an audience, by legitimate business, ‘ Victor Liston’ is 
the man.”—Leeds Times. 


Permanent Address, 386, Middleton-road, Dalston, 
London, N.E. 


M *- W. J. COLLINS, 
1 COCK TAVERN, Litchfield-street, Soho. 
“Next there is the ‘ Black Storm,’ Mr. Collins, who 
is really a host in himself. Mr. Collins is one of the 
very best ‘ darkies’ appearing on the stage, and the fun 
he creates is immense. He has also a stock of witty 


sayings, which invariably call forth roars of laughter, 
and which are never in the slightest Sues vulgar,"— 
** Birmingham Daily Post,” 7th March, 
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M R. a SO bh 2 0 FE, 
with 
CRAVEN ROBERTSON’S CASTE COMPANY, 


as 
Lord Beaufoy, “ School ; 
Angus, “Ours;” Talbot Piers, OM. — 
and 
Frank Price, ‘‘ Play.” 
Permanent Address, 
» Prospect- place, Henley-on-Thames, Oxford. 





_ SPECIAL CHARACTER PARTS. 
Me ne OC & F O NM. 
4 “Agent. Mr. Blackmore (English’s). 
LEA ADING BUSINESS IN TRAGEDY ORC OME DY. 
M2: HENRY MOXON, 
Late of Gaiety, Opera Comique, &c. 

For terms, address, Sole Agent, Mr. BLACKMORE 
(English’s), 1 11, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, W.C 
Me “EDWIN LE VER, 

Leading Actor of the Principal Provincial Theatres. 

Engaged for season by Messrs. Edgar and Spencer, 


Prince of Wales Theatre, Rochdale, and Theatre Royal, 
Oldham. 


M R. FRED 
COMEDIAN, BURLESQUE 


ACTOR, 

Of the Principal London and Provincial Theatres, and 
Manager of Theatre-Royal, Cambridge, 
receives a limited number of pupils 
to be theroughly instructed in the Dramatic Art. 


HUGHES 
and CILARACTER 


All communications to be addressed Junior Garrick Club 


ALLEGHANIANS 
(Vocalists and Bell Players), 
FIFTH SKASON in England. 
Mr. J. M. BOULARD, Manager. 
42, New Bond-street, London. 


DRKROFESSOR BEAUMONT, 
ELECL RIC MUSICAL MECHANICIAN, 
And Original AckLow.euged Premier Prectidigitateur 
of the World. 
4, Cottage-green, Southampton-street, Camberwell, 8.E. 


5 YEARS IN GERMANY AND HOLLAND. 
jo WEBB’S BEVY OF ENGLISH 
BEAUTIES. 

Vocalists, Burlesque Duettists, Step, Clog, Pedestal, 
Clo¢och, Quadrille Dancers, &c, Brilliant Costumes, 
Splendid Window Pictures, Atliberty, Ist March. Four 
Ladies and self. Address, Town Residence, 4, 

Barchester- street, Guilford-road, Poplar, London. 


A? + C. GEORGE, 
BUFFO VOCALIST, 


At liberty for Concerts, Entertainments, Dinners, &c. 
_ As Idre ss— Savoy F Palace. Savoy-street, . Strand, Ww Cc. 


VARINA, THE BONELESS WON ‘DER, 
the greatest Contortionist in the World (so on 
Proprietors, Public, and Press). Special arrangements 
can be made for Fétes and Galas, or for Continental 
engageinents, on applying to Professor James PoTTEn, 
54, St. Paul’s-road, Kennington- -park, ] London, S S.E. 
THE ‘NOV ELTY FOR 1879. 
oo BROS., AND MADAME OTTO. 
The Greatest Male and Female Bicycle Performers 


and Jugglers in the World, at liverty for home or abroad. 
Private Address, 42, Seafield Stoke-road, Gosport, Hants. 


7s K 











\ ALTON FAMILY, 
Pantomimie Entertainers, 
can arrange with Proprietors of 
Theatres or Music Halls. 
Permanent Address, Benfield House, Sandgate, Kent. 


ADAME DE LONNO, AND LEOTARD 
BOSCO, 
THE ORIGINAL KOYAL MAGICIANS, 
now on Provincial Starring Tour. All arrangements 
complete. 
Return to London, March 13th, 1876, 
Bole Agents, Wieland and Holmes. 
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Mts SARAH THORNE’S 
Bt DRAMATIC COMPANIES, 
Sixth year of tour, 

Theatre Royal. Oxford, at Christmas, and annual 
Kentish Tour. Vacant dates for early summer tour com- 
mencing on Easter Monday. Miss Thorne can receive 
first-class Stars at the handsome new Granville Hall, 
Ramsgate, (adjoining the Granville Hotel). for the 
summer aaa commencing in July. Permanent 
Address, 1, Union Crescent, Margate. 


\ ADLLE. ADA HERMINIE, 
4 Vupil of Signor Rocca, the favourite Prima 
Donna, acknowledged to be the most talented Operatic 
and Ballad Vocalist on the Music Hall Stage. Perm a- 
nent Address, 59, Elgn road, St. Petei’.-park, Loncoa, 


Ww. 
Amateur Performances atte. ded, 


M 1ss 
Address, 


__ 29, Lady Margaret -road, Kentish-town, N W. 

\ ISS BELLA FOSSETTE, 
Juvenile Lead, Comedy, or First Chambermaid, 

Boys, and By irlesque. Amateur performances attended. 


Town or Country Agent, Mr. Buackmore (English’s), 
or 121, Gower street, W.C. Permanent Address. 
ite 


Miss LOTTI WILMOT’S 
LONDON COMEDY COMPANY. 

All communications to be addressed direct to her, en 
route, or Town Residence, 10, Michael’s-grove, 
Brompton-crescent. S.W, 

\ Iss LOUISE VERNON, 
a) Now on tour with Mr. Wm. Duck’s 
‘Our Boys” Company, 
having appeared for upwards of 200 nights as 
Violet Melrose, 

in Mr. 4. J. Byron’s charming Comedy of ‘* Our Boys.” 

Vide Op:nions in past and future issues of Era. 

Agent, Mr Blackmore ( English’s), 


JUVENIL E LEADING BUSINES3, 
Miss BESSIE HARDING, 
4 late of Royal and Amphitheatres, Holborn. In 
conjunction with Mr. Henry Moxon. For terms, 
address Mr. Blackmore (English’s), 11, Garrick-street, 
Cc ovent. garden, Ww.c, 


CAROLINE ADAMS 


Disengaged. 








Mi: ~~ me Bb 
T * ene ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
Every Evening. All letters respecting future engage- 
ments to be addressed to Angelica Villa, Camberwell 
New-road, or Messrs. Parravicini and Corbyn. 





LEADING BUSINESS, COMEDY, &c. 
|) ISS AMY BURNETTE, 
4 Late of Pygmalion and Galatea Company, 
and Principai London and Provincial Theatres. 
Agent, Mr. BLACKmor® (English’s). 


FAITHFUL HEARY?Y. 
A New Local Domestic Drama, 
by R. PALGRAVE 

* The best drama of its class 

since the ‘ Streets of London,’” 
Vide Press. 
First produced at New Theatre Royal, Bristol. 

Opinions of the Press, Lithos, and all necessary infor- 
mation on application to Mr. R. PaLtorave, The Lilacs, 
Stapleton. Gloue estershire. oa 


\ CROWN FOR LOVE, 
f Produced at the Gaiety Matinées in October. 
“ As Gold through Fire,” 
Comedy Drama, in four Acts. 
Address, Jonn Ryper, Esq., 35, Keppel-street, 
Kussell-square, W., or, 
Miss Evriyn, 37. Victoria-road, Kensington, W, 


fyxeusu'’s DKAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
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AGENCY. 
11 (late 9), Garrick-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
OFFICE HOURS; ELEVEN TILL THREE, DAILY, 
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FEW GOOD ACTORS WANTED, 

who can invest a small sum in the purchase of 
Stage Dresses and Properties. Apply at SAMUEL 
MAY’S THEATRICAL REPOSITORY, 35, BOW- 
STREET. Thelargest collectionin England. Theatres, 
public and private, furnished with complete and apppro- 
priate costumes. A first-class Wardrobe for an Opera 
Company to be sold cheap or lent on hire. All in the 
Profession should know that every requisite for the 
Stage can be obtained at Mr. SamuEL May's, 35, Bow- 
street, Covent-garden. 

Ladies’ dresses of every description on Sale or Hire, 
or made to order under the sole management of Mrs. 
May, Costumier to the Royal Family and principal 
foreign and British artistes. 


W Cc STINCHCOMBE’S 
. THEATRICAL WAREHOUSE, 

Managers of Theatres, Concert Halls, Circuses, and 
Entertainments supplied with every Article of Costume 
on the shortest notice and on reasonable terms. Cos- 
tumier to the Crystal Pa'ace English Opera and 
Dramatic Company, Royal National Opera Company, 
Carl Rosa’s Grand Opera Campany, and Principal 
London Theatres. 

54, DRURY-LANE, W.C. 





\ AGIC.—PROFESSOR ROBERT HELLIS 

invites the attention of the Profession and Amateurs 
to his stock of Conjuring Tricks and Magical Apparatus. 
All the newest Tricks, both Mechanical and Sleight of 
Hand, always to be obtained at the Magical Athenzum, 
18, Silver-street, Kensington, London, W. Two Cata- 
logues, post-free. 


areata ‘M ENTS of all descriptions 
supplied by EDWARD SPENCER. Several Character 
Sketches always in hand, equally suitable for Profes- 
sionals or Amateurs. TOPICAL SONGS at a day's 
notice. PANTOMIME orders for season ’76-'77 can 
now be received. Address, care of R. D’Oyty Carte, 
9a, 1» Craig’ s-court, Charing- -erone, s.W. 





LEOMINSTER. 
W a GEAUSSENT, 
. LOCAL ENTREPRENEUR, 

Will manage first-class Entertainments in Leominster 
on Sharing Termns, Can secure the best patronage in 
the district. 

Corn E xchange Hall will accommodate 800 persons. 


MNHE ATRICAL SUCCESS can only be ob- 
tained by a good fitting and appropriate wardrobe. 
Managers, Actors, and Amateurs should attend to this, 
and apply at once to Fredk. Vokes, 19, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden Market. The only Theatrical Costumier 
who obtained the Prize Medal at the International Ex- 
hibition for Excellence in Theatrical Workmanship, and 
the cheapest and most experienced Practical Costumier 
in England. 
Theatre Wardrobes put into working order. Fredk. 
Vokes, 19, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden Market. 


RCHIBALD NAGLE, 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
42, CRANBOURNE-STREET, LEICESTER-SQ. 
First Class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 








IGHTS FOR THE MILLION.—S. REID, 
Artist in Shapes, and Theatrical Hosier to all the 
Principal Theatres. A Large Assortment of every 
description of Hosiery kept on hand, in Silk, Cotton, or 
Worsted. Country Orders punctually attended to on | 
remittance, and a perfect fit guaranteed. Clowns’ 
Dresses woven to any pattern. 8. Rerp, 23, Bow-street, 








TT's 





opposite Cov ent-garden Theatre. 
and 


F H 
General Theatrical Agency, 


A x Ww E 
Dramatic C«mpanies, 
25, Wellington-street, London, W.C. 


BURLESQUES AND PANTOMIMES, 

OBERT WHITE, 30, Bow-street, London, 
. W.C., opposite Covent-garden Theatre, MANU- 
FACTURER of Theatrical Laces, Spangles, Tissues, 
Concaves, Armour Cloths, Water Fringes, Foil Papers, 
Metals, &c., Wholesale and for Export. R. W. being 
the actual manufacturer, can execute all orders imme- 
diately. 

A large and choice selection of STAGE JEWELLERY 
now in stock, for excellence of quality, workmanship, 
and artistic design, cannot be equalled in Great Britain 


K ENE “DY AND CO., 140, Steelhouse- 
lane, Birmingham. Original and Sole Manufac- 
turer of real Silver Plate Armour, also Gold and Jewelled 
Armour in Registered Designs. Silver Sets from 20s. 

Sole Manufacturers of Foilstone Jewellery, Crowns, 
Collars, Chains, Dress and Character Swords. 

Laces, Spangles, Convexes, Rings, &c. 

References are kindly permitted to the following 
Gentlemen, whom we have supplied :—D. Boucicault, 
Esq., John Knowles, Esq., John Douglass, Esq., M. H. 
Simpson, Esq., R. Wyndham, Esq., Messrs. James and 
Thorne, Messrs. Glover and Francis, J. H. Chute, Esq., 
N. Harris, Esq., M. Wood, Esq., E. Saker,- Esq., 
H, Youdan, Esq., Charles Rice, Esq., C. A. Calvert, 
Esq., and Messrs. J. and G. Sanger. 
Manufacturers of the Magnificent Gold Armour used in 

Babil and Bijou. 
ESTABLISHED SIXTY-TWO YEARS. 

\ RS. HOPEWELL, 40, CATHERINEKE- 
I STREET, STRAND, Theatrical Hosier, and Sole 
Maker of the Improved and Imperceptible Shapes and 
Animal Skins, acknowledged by the Profession to be the 
first and best House in England for Tights, and every 
variety of Theatrical Hosiery. 


« heape st House in the Trade. Established 1856. 

\ USIC STRINGS.—A. VILLIN AND 
4 CO., Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of 
Harmonic Music Strings. Houses at Naples, Padua, 
Paris, &c. First, Second, Third, and Fourth Violin 
Strings, warranted to stand, from One Penny each. 
List of Prices sent Free to the Tiade, and a very 
liberal discount allowed. 

16, FRLTH-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, w. 





B ILL BOA R D- hon 
Theatrical Managers 


and Advertising Agents 
will find 
J. Buckley’s Saw Mills, 
Glasshouse-street, Albert Embankment, Vauxhall, 8.E., 
the cheapest house 
for double crown 
and other 
Bill Boards. — 


WAKEF I ELD. -wW. CARR, Professional 

Billposter, Drury-lane, Westgate, Wakefield, rents 
the whole of the principal Posting Stations in Wakefield, 
Normanton, and Neighbourhood. All orders promptly 
attended to. Established 1852. Agent to the United 
Kingdom Billposters’ Association. W. C. will be happy 
to treat with any first-class Entertainments. 


MESSRS: PARRAVICINI and CORBYN 

THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, and GENERAL 
AGENTS, 49, DUKE-STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LON- 
DON, 8.W. Orrice Hovras rrom ELeven TILL 
Four. Ow Saturpays, ELeven TILL Two. 

N.B.—No Booking Fees nor Preliminary Charges 
whatever ; a Fair Commission only on Business actually 
completed. 

Messrs. Parravicini and Corbyn have Special Cor- 
respondents in France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, Italy, Spain, and the United States 
of America, Artistes applying for Engagements must 
state terms and dates clearly, and send stamps for reply ; 
otherwise no notice can be taken of their communica- 
tions. 

Managers and Artists in any part of the World may 
rely on prompt attention to their Professional require- 
ments at the Office of Messrs. Parravicini and Corbyn, 49, 
Duke-street, St. James’s, London, 8.W, 
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FOURTH YEAR IN LONDON. 


THE EGYPTIAN LARGE HALL, 


ENGLAND’S HOME OF MYSTERY, PICCADILLY, 
PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF 


ASKELYNE 


AND 


COOK E, 


THE CELEBRATED EXPOSERS OF SO-CALLED SPIRITUALISM. 


| SEANCES 


TWICE DAILY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 





























Scarcely a Month passes without the Introduction of a Great Novelty. 


The present programme includes the wonderful Automaton, PSYCHO, and the sensational 
illusion of Mr. Maskelyne floating his own body over the heads of the audience. 


ADMISSION, from 5s. to ls. 
W. MORTON, Manager. 





MACCABE’?S 
| PHOTO PHYSIG-RAMA GF MUSIC, VENTRILOQUISM, 
AND CHARACTER DELINEATIONS. 


SEASON OF 1876.—THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE KINGDOM. 





a 
FREDERIC MACCABE, originator and delineator of the highly popular entertainment so well known as 


“Begone Dull Care,” 


which had an uninterrupted and most brilliant reception at the Great St. James's Hall, Regent-strect, for 271 
nichts, at the Fgyptian Hall, Piccadilly, for twelve months, and in the representation of which he is now 
fulfilling a most successful tour through the principal cities and towns of the kingdom, before the most 
fashionable and delighted audiences, has been pronounced by the London and leading provincial journals, as 
well as by the admiring crowds of the elite throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland, the most astonishing 
and triumphant success ever recorded. 
MACCABE'S GALLERY OF LIFE SKETCHE?.—Original Characters written and personated by FREDERIC 
| MACCABE a greater number of consecutive times than can be claimed by any Monologue performer of the 
4 PAST OR PRESENT TIMES. 


SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTY LIFE, 
Mr, SOLEMN SIDES; Miss MARY MAY; a characteristic sketch of a Lady-killer in the Drawing-room. 
THE WANDERING MINSTRELS (in two pictures‘, ROMANCE AND REALITY, 
Astonishing Illustrations of 
*) VENTRILOQUISM AND VOCAL ILLUSION. 
The Excursion Train ; or, the Travellers’ Complaint and the Trials of a Railway Porter. Introducing a New 
Song, with Bell, Whistle, and Steam Accompaniment, and Seven Characters. Mr. Tommy Grindle, a chap 
from Bolton. ‘A Gradeley Lancashire Lad.” Jack Junk, every inch a Sailor, Terry O’Mulligan, a Broth of 
| a Boy, full of good humour and scientific hnowledge. 
An entirely Original, Moral. Melancholy, Mellow Drama, Entitled 
‘ VANQUISHED VILLANY; OR, VIRTUE VICTORIOUS, 
In which Mr. Maccabe, by a peculiar contrivance of dress, will perzonate two characters at once (Male and 
Female), remaining during the final scene upon the s in full sight of the audience, 


Business Manager and Secretary, Mr. John F. Sutton. 
London Address, 1, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Town, N.W, 
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The most elegant place of entertainment in Europe. 


THE SATURDAY MORNING PERFORMANCES 


One of the Features of this Hall, where the élite of the Profession may be seen 
both before and behind the curtain. 


EVERY NIGHT AT 8. EVERY SATURDAY AT 2 AND 8. 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC HALL, 
Edgware-road, 


ee MESSRS. GOOCH AND SON. 
This Establishment is the most elegant and comfortable Music Hall in London. 
GRAND BALLET EVERY HEVENING, 
Supported by SEVEN PREMIERE DANSEUSES and FIFTY CORPS DE BALLET. 


The Ballets at this Hall are acknowledged by Press and Public to be the most elaborate 
and best appointed in London. 


Nine Spacious Private Boxes, Prices from 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
RN ieiiisicesiscevsccccvesivarennnieen MESSRS. W. GOOCH and A. YOUNG. 


THE LONDON PAVILION, 
Tichborne-street,, Haymarket. 


TE isis onic encteicnrertsvernvessace EMIL LOIBL. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
As a Music Hall, the London Pavilion has become universally popular. 
ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Rendered by Efficient Artistes, and every novelty introduced. 
“A voluminous programme.” — Vide Public Press, 
Open at Seven. Admission,—Hall, 6d.; Balcony, 1s.; Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Private Boxes, 10s, 6d. 
Six American Bow1ine Satoons. 


SOUTH LONDON PALACE, 
London-road, 


PROPRIETORS........-.. 20000 MESSRS. SPEEDY AND J, J. POOLE. 
100 Artistes Appear Nightly. 
Fresh Novelties introduced Weekly in THE BALLETS. 
Musical Director, Mr. D. Spillane; Stage Manager, Mr. Conway; Chairman, Mr. Courtney. 
Acting Manager, Mr. Chas. Poole. 
The whole Entertainment under the direction of Mr. J. J. Poole, 
The Largest and Handsomest Music Hall in London. Capable of holding 4,500 Persons. 


MAGNIFICENT BALLET EVERY EVENING. 
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4 SUN MUSIC wa Eh 
Knightsbridge, 


IN iis Sovcccieasexcvasavdeisin MR. E. WILLIAMS. 


| This elegant Place of Amusement is open Every Evening, with a diversity of Talent 
y unsurpassed by any Hall in London. 


Every accommodation and convenience for visitors, 


SGUBLE BANS, BRASS ANS SPRING. 
Leader.—Mr.J.CALCOTT. Masical Director and Manager.—Mr. T. GORDON. 
Admission.—Area, 4d.; Balcony, 6d.; Stalls, 1s.; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d., 7s. Gd., and 5s. 


ROYAL MUSIC HALL, 
Holborn, 


I oo oiecnceccecsscctiseoes MR. J. 8. SWEASEY. 





This Hall still holds its position in public opinion as being the best conducted place of 
amusement in London. 


All the leading Star Artistes being engaged from time to time. 
Prices of Admission from 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


. SAM ADAMS, MANAGER. 


MARYLEBONE MUSIC HALL, 
High-street, Marylebone. 


ee rer ROBERT FREDERICK BOTTING, 





A Concert every evening iby the tried Music-hall Performers of London and the Provinces, 
embracing Comic, Serio-Comic, and Sentimental Songs ; Ballet, Step, and Clog, single and double 
Dances ; Operatic, Classic, and Humorous Duets ; “Single handed and troupe Ethiopian dis- 
plays, ke. 

The Refreshments are of the best quality ; the rank of the singers is a guarantee of their 
excellence, and the strictest decorum is maintained both on the stage and in the auditorium, 


eis eins inc vaeeseineeae MR. CHARLES WILKINS. 


CROWDER’S MUSIC HALL 
AND TEMPLE OF VARIETIES, GREENWICH, 


Sole Proprietor......... CHAS. SPENCER CROWDER. 





a Open Every Evening, all the year round, with a most diversified and 
FIRST-CLASS ENTERTAINMENT. 
All the Star Favourites of the Metropolitan and Provincial Music Halls are engaged in succession. 
Full and Efficient Orchestra. 


& a tks alate tina Nr. KE. BOSANQUET. 
Manager and Chairman .............:ssssssseseeeeseeseeues Mr. T. H. WILSON. 


Always Vacancies for First-class Talent and Novelties, | Address, the Proprietor. 
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ROYAL GRECIAN THEATRE, 


CITY ROAD. 
[3 Minutes’ walk from ‘* The Angel” or Moorgate-street Station.] 


Busses and Tram Cars pass the Door every Two Minutes, 





SOLE PROPRIETOR, 


MR. GEORGE CONQUEST. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING AT SEVEN, 
For Drama, Pallet, Farce, &c. 
MR. GEORGE CONQUEST, 
The Cclcbrated Pantomimist and Actor, 
APPEARS EVERY EVENING. 


DANCING in the NEW HALL and on the Monstre CRYSTAL PLATFORM. 
-The Grounds Brilliantly Illuminated. 


This Theatre is the most famous for Pantomime of any in the World.— Vide Public Press. 


Prices OF ADMISSION :—Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Boxes, 1s.; Pit, 6d.; Private Boxes, £1 1s., 15s., 
10s. 6d., or 2s. each person. 


Acting Manacer, Mr. ALPHONSE ROQUES. 


BRITANNIA (ck¥ix) THEATRE, 


HOXTON. 
SOLE PROPRIETRESS,—MRS. SARATI LANE. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


rere manag 


Tragedy, Comedy, Drama, Opera Bouffe, Farce, Extravaganza, and Pantomime 
produced with the greatest completeness. 
A Selected and Efficient CORPS DRAMATIQUE. 


Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 


ee a ae ae ee Ee BEATRICE’S | 


COMEDY-DRAMA COMPANY, t 
Seventh Year of this Company. 
Artists :— 
Messrs. Messrs. Mesdames 

FRANK HARVEY, A. G. POLINI, and LOUIE VERE, » 
J. CARTER EDWARDS, T. N. WENMAN. C. GRANT, 
GEORGE WARDE, | Mademoiselle BEATRICE. M. BRUNOY, 
H. ANDREWS, Mesdames ANDREMS, and 
Cc. COWDERY, wean EDWARDS, CHARLOTTE SAUNDERS 
H. BENNNTT, |P. LEMMON, 


REPERTOIRE.—“ Love and Honour.” “Diana; or, Married, not Mated.” “The Sphinx.” 
“Frou-Frou; or, Fashion and Passion.” “Our Friends ; or, Nos Intimes.”. ‘ Broken Ties.” 
“Mary Stuart.” “Passion.” “John Jasper’s Wife.” “School for Scandal.” “ Merchant of 
Venice.” Acting Manager and Treasurer, Mr. Frank Hakvey. 
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DUBLIN.—QUEEN’S THEATRE OF VARIETIES. 
MR. ARTHUR LLOYD, 


SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER of the above popular Theatre,—which has been open since 
the first night, Aug. 2nd, 1874, with DRAMA, COMEDY, OPERA, OPERA-BOUFFE, 
FARCE, BALLET, and PANTOMIME,—begs to intimate to FIRST-CLASS STARS of 
the Theatrical world, that he can arrange for six or twelve nights during the season, and for 
entire companies in June and July. Nothing Second-rate will be accepted, as Mr. A. Lloyd pro- 
duces everything in as complete a manner as any Theatre in or out of London. 

For the information of those concerned, the prices of admission are as follows :—Circle Stalls, 
38.; Back Seats in Circle and Pit Stalls, 2s.; Upper Circle, 1s. 6d.; Pit, 1s.; and Gallery, 6d. ; 
Private Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s. At these prices the Theatre will hold £95. 

‘The Theatre is decorated in White and Gold, picked out with Pink and Blue, and upholstered 
in Blue Rep. The Stage large enough to produce any spectacle. 

Engagements are made and pending with some of the First Artistes of the Theatrical and 
Musical Profession. 

THE GRAND PANTOMIME FOR 1875—6 WILL BE 
“BEAUTY AND THE BEAST” 


Written expressly for the above Theatre, by J. W. Green. 





CORK.-THE NEW THEATRE ROYAL 
AND OPERA HOUSE 


IIas been pronounced by the Profession and the Public to be one of the 


Handsomest and most Commodious Theatres in the Provinces, 


MacCARTHY AND SCANLAN, PROPRIETORS. 


NO DEBENTURE SHARE OR SILVER TICKET HOLDERS, 
NOTE.—The OLD THEATRE has been sold to the POST OFFICE Authorities, 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES._ROYAL STAR 
THEATRE. 


Duly Licensed for the Performance of Stage Plays. 





SOEw PROPRIRTOR, ..0.00ccccccccccsscccscossossnsesees THOMAS NELSON, ESQ. 
ace ee ie icicles Cadbiunee seNaS EON ae MR. W. MORTON MAINE. 


This new and magnificent Theatre, capable of holding upwards of two thousand people, is 
situated in the centre of this rising and populous town, and was erected by the owner regardless 
of cost, and is now one of the most popular places of amusement in the north, 

Open all the year round with the elite of the profession. 


See “The Era,” weekly. 





THE OLDEST MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC AGENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A ° M . a r + R DB . 


6, YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, LONDON, §.E. 
Office Hours, Eleven till Three. Fridays, till Twelve o’clock only. 
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MISS LIZZIE DENT 


(AGED TEN YEARS), 
THE LEADING CHILD ACTRESS OF THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Pavilion Theatre, London, every evening, in her famous character, Master Aprtecnerx (Pantomime Little 
B»Peep) as played by her over one hundred times at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Birmingham. Acknowledged 
by Public and Press the finest juvenile acting of the day. 

The Birmingham Post in noticing her rendering of this character, says :—‘‘ Her excellent ating, neat, iively, 
nvtural, effective, artistic, and graceful, deserves the very highest praise. She displays a taste and power and 
refinement far beyond her years.” 

The Birmingham Mail says:—‘ The charming, graceful, pretty, piquant acting of this little girl is beyond all 
praise. We prefer her tothe two Ne'lies—Smith and Power.” 

Birmingham Gazeite says:—‘‘ She may be described without exaggeration as the tiny, tender, tuneful, tasty, 
tripping viliage tutor, never talked down though destined to be town talk.” 

the Birmingham Morning News says:—‘ The great feature of the piece, however, is undoubtedly Miss Lizzie 
Dent, a child but nine years old; her pert, confident, coquettish manner, her nonchalance, the saucy and 
& »parently practised manner in which she repeats her lines are unique, and must be seen to be understood .” 

The services of this astonishing little actress may be secured by applying to Mr. G. F, Crowley, 15, Berwick- 
s‘reet, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 


MISS FANNY EDWARDS’ 


(MRS. HARRY CLIFTON) 


ENTERTAINMENT & OPERETTA PARTY 


During a Provincial Tour of nine months’ duration, visited every important City and Towa in 
the United Kingdom, everywhere achieving an unbounded success, and awarded the highest 
possible praise from the Public Press, 

‘This Company embraces within itself the best Quartette party now before the public. 

New Comic Operettas from the fertile pen of the rising composer, Julian Edwards, are being 
brought out in rapid succession exclusively by this Company. 

Secretaries of Mechanics’ Institutes, Managers of Saturday and other Concerts, requiring the 
services of this distinguished Company, will please address Mr, Charles King, Acting Manager 
care of H. Davison (their) Music Publisher, 17, Market-place, Regent’s-circus, London. 





MR. WILLIAM DUCK'S 


“OUR BOYS” COMPANY, 


Will commence the Tour of 1875-76 at the Corn Exchange, Derby, Dec. 27. 


Bristol, Bath, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Wolverhampton, Bradfo-d, Newcastle-on-Tyne, AberJeer 
Dundee, Perth, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Nottingham to follow. 


OTHER ENGAGEMENTS PENDING. 


The Company, which was organized for the adequate representation of Mr. H. J. Byron's mo 
successful comedy— _ 
oe "“OoUR BOTs,” 
To which is now added— 
“MARRIED IN HASTE,” 
Consists of the following talented artistes :-- 


Miss FANNY BROUGH, Mr. JOHN CARTER, 
Miss LOUISE VERNON, Me. R. S. BOLEYN, 
Miss LAURA LINDON, and Mr. E. W. GARDEN, 
Mrs. F. B. EGAN. Mr. F. HUGH HUBERT, 


Mr. T. H. CRAVEN, and 
Mr. RICHARD YOUNGE, 
Under whose Direction all pieces will be produced. 


MR. R. PALGRAVE, Agent in Advance. 
All Communications to be addressed to Mr. Witt1am Duck, en route. 
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OPERA SBS OUF F €E. 
NOTICE TO MANAGERS. 


Messrs. BOOSEY and CO. beg to state that they are the Proprietors of the whole 
of the Rights in the following Operas, and they will take immediate proceedings against any 
person performing the same, or any pieces from them, without their permission :— 





OFFENBACH. “ Chateau a Toto.” | “La Jolie Parfumeuse.” 
“The Grand Duchess.” | (Sold up.) LECOCe@ 
“ La Perichole.” “ Robinson Crusve.” | «Avo aera ar 
“La Vie Parisienne.” | “La Diva.” | aa se wien” 
“Les Brigands.” | “Ta Romance de la Rose.” | ,, Le Vents — 
“ Princess of Trebizonde.” “ Les Braconniers.” ue Pom-Pon. 
“Tulipatan.” | Te Roi Carrotte.” LEON VASSEUR. 
“Vert-Vert.” | “Boule de Neige.” “La Timbale d’Argent.” 


All applications to perform the above Operas must be addressed to Mr. CunincHAM Boosey, 
2, Little Argyll-street, Regent-street, W. 


HENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, 


ARGYLL STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. 








OPENED FOR THE WINTER CAMPAIGN, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4ru, 
Each and every scene executed by celebrated artists of European and American 
renown ; a well-trained Stud of Horses and Ponies, and the Funniest Clowns 


extant. Morning Performances every Wednesday and Saturday. 


Director and Proprietor............... Mr. CHARLES HENGLER. 


HENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, 


WEST NILE STREET, GLASGOW. 


REOPEN FOR THE WINTER SEASON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20ru, 1875. 





With a grand array of talent, including the Wonderful Midget Hanlon Troupe, 
and Superb Stud, The Riders, Gymnasts, Leapers, and Clowns, exciting intense 
and enthusiastic applause, are nightly recalled. 


Acting Manager...............00000 Mr. W. POWELL. 


SOUTH SHIELDS PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL. 


The only Hall in the town for Public Entertainments, Concerts, Panoramas, 
&c. Population, within easy distance of Hall, 120,000. Length, 80 feet ; width, 
40 feet ; height, 45 feet ; commodious gallery, seats over 1,000 persons, good stage, 
two dressing-rooms, and two retiring-rooms. 

Terms per night (including gas, fire, and attendance), £3 3s., two nights, £5 5s., 
per week £12 12s. For vacant dates apply to the Secretary, 

W. J. HAGGERSTON. 


N.B.—The Secretary is prepared to share with first-class Entertainants and 
responsible Managers only. 
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NOTICE TO MANAGERS AND CIRCUS PROPRIETORS. 


CHARLES PHILLIPS, 


Armourer to the Principal Theatres and Costumiers, 


Begs to inform the Profession that he is the ORIGINAL Manufacturer of Theatrical Armour, 
and the FIRST MAKER of ladies’ gold and silver armour, helmets, gorgets, gauntlets, breast- 
plates, battleaxes, shields, &c., made to order. Complete suits with arms and legs made in 
steel and polished metal. Ancient armour, arms, and weapons of every description cleaned and 
restored. Armour made in keeping with the various dates. Established 1850. 


81, SHEPHERDESS WALK, cITY ROAD, LONDON. 


THE PAPIER MACHE COMPANY (LIMITED), 


Manufacturers of Decorations for the 


THEATRE, MUSIC HALL, OR CONCERT ROOM. 


Offices and Show-rooms: 21, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Wa ter F, Ciarr, Managing Director and ‘Secretary. 


Sketches and estimates for the entire internal decoration (in relief) of a theatre, gilt, coloured, 
fitted, and numbered, ready to be fixed in a few hours by anyone, sent gratis, and per return, on 
receipt of instructions. Full sized examples may be seen at the Offices of 


BALCONY FRONTS AND PROSCENIUMS. 


EXTR ACTS F ROM OPINIONS OF THE PRES}. 


‘In the matter of theatrical decorations, papier m&ché has of late years taken a very important place, and the 
Company appears to be taking the lead, and to be securing the patronage of the majority of theatrical proprietors 


and lessees. . . . A hostof provin cial theatres bear testi mony to the elegance and taste which mark all they 
attempt.” 


**In theatrical decoration papier m&ché is unrivalled and supreme, the Company having recently devoted much 
attention to that class of work with marked success. . . Nece ssity or leisure are equally suggestive of a visit 


to their establi-hment, and those who cannot possibly be there in person should send there, by post, for the 
Pattern-books,” 


Just published, rae tto., illustrated, sen 6d., 


THEATRICAL DECORATION, 
HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS TO PROPRIETORS AND LESSEES. 
NUMEROUS DESIGNS FOR PROSCENIUM AND BALCONY FRONTS. 





“We would strongly advise proprietors to cond for this before making arrangement for re-decoration.” 





PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF PATTE RN-BOOKS FREE BY POST. 


O ACTOR NEED FEAR SWALLOWING HIS 

MOUSTACHE, or Whiskers coming off, if he uses CLARKSON’S SPIRIT 
GUM. Sold only at his Wig Repository, "45 5, Wellington-street, Strand. Sixpence 
and One Shilling per Bottle ; sent by post, Two Stamps extra. 


HEATRICAL WIGS.—The cheapest house in the World for 


Wigs, Whiskers, Beards, Joining Paste, Spirit Gum, which strongly adheres 
in the hottest weather, &c. Amateur performances attended. Wigs lent on hire, 
Address, Cuarkson, 45, Wellington-street, Strand. 














(OLDEN FLUID. Patronised by the Principal Artistes of 
the Day, for imparting the most beautiful Golden tint to the Hair in a few 
plications. Expressly prepared for and sold by W. Cuiarkson, Theatrical Wig 
Maker, 45, Wellington-street, London, W.C. In Bottles,—Pints, 12s.; Half- 
pints, 62. ; Gills, 3s.; Imperial measure. 





- 
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TO THEATRICAL MANAGERS, PUBLIC EXHIBITORS, 
AND THE ADVERTISING PUBLIC. 


WILLING & CO. 








W. and Co. beg to announce to the above that they Contract for 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ON ALL 
PROTECTED STREET HOARDINGS, RAILWAY STATIONS, 
INSIDE RAILWAY CARRIAGES, OMNIBUSES, 


IN LONDON AND EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
AND FOR EVERY POSSIBLE MEANS OF OBTAINING PUBLICITY. 


FOR TERMS AND FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 


366, Gray’s Inn Road; or. 70, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR ENAMELLED IRON TABLETS, ETC. 


WILLIAM HOGG’S 
ROYAL OPERA HOTEL 


(OPPOSITE COVENT GARDEN THEATRE), 


BOW STREET, 
(Late NOAKES’S.) 
Ladies and Gentlemen with Children, visiting the Morning Performances, will find a 
very comfortable Coffee-room and Luncheons always ready. 

Every attention paid to School Parties. Dinners from Joint, as usual, 2s. 
Suppers after the Theatres. Good Beds and Private Rooms. Public and 
Private Billiard Rooms. 

A PORTER UP ALL NIGHT. 





Auertse S UNIVERSAL TICKET OFFICE, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 
Agent for the sale of Tickets for all Concerts and Entertainments in London. 
Post-office Orders and Cheques (crossed London and Westminster Bank) made payable to 
AMBROSE AUSTIN. Office open from 9 till 7. 





ORNS and BUNIONS.—Instant relief and speedy cure by using 

SAWYER'S CORN or BUNION PLAISTERS, which have now stood a test of fifty 
years. One trial will convince the most sceptical. 

Sold by all chemists in boxes, price 1s. 1}d., and by BARCLAY and SONS, 95, 


Farringdon-street, London. 
A 
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—GOODALL’S | { 
HOUSEHOLD _ na 








ene 


THE BEST 








The cheapest because the best, and indispensable to every household, and an inestimable boon to 
housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, P: ustry without butter, and beautiful light 
bread without yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets ; 6d., 1s. 6d., and 
2s. Tins. 


_Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS. 








 SOLD-EVERYWHERE!! 


@ HASALARGER SALE THAN ARY OTHER SAUCE b> 
PROPRIETORS, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE &C2, LEEDS. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes 
more delicious. To Chops and Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, 
Chemists, &c. 





OUTOETICR CT benavnatem i dttls 


The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy known for 
Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores delicate invalids to health and 
vigour. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 2s., and 2s. 3d. each bott'e. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS. 





DR. HASSALL'S FOOD. 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 


Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., the inventor, recommends this as the best and most 
nourishing of all Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the 
public. It contains every requisite for the full and healthy support and development of the 
body, and is, to a considerable extent, self digestive. Recommended by the Lancet and Medical 
Faculty, &c. Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 68 
15s., and 28s. each. 

A Treatise by Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. London, the inventor, on the “ Alimentation of 
Infants, Children, and Invalids,” sent Post Free on application to the 


Manufacturers-GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, AND Co., LEEDS. 
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THE PLAYGOER’S PORTFOLIO. 


BY E. LL. BLANCHARD. 
sii 


HISTORY OF THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 


Ear .y in the spring of the year 1828 was opened, on the northern side of Oxford-street, 
“the Royal Bazaar, British Diorama, and Exhibition of Works of Art.” It was declared 
to be “under the special patronage of His Majesty George the Fourth,” and was the 
first attempt ever made to combine with other attractions those stalls for the disposal of 
fancy articles which had already been considered a novelty at the establishment in Soho- 
square. The undertaking was the speculation of Mr. Hamlet, the well-known silver- 
smith and jeweller in Princes-street, Piccadilly. The Diorama originally consisted of 
four large pictures, by Clarkson Stanfield and David Roberts, and represented the “ Lake 
of Maggiore in Italy,” the “Interior of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor,” the “Wreck 
of an Indiaman and Storm on the Coast,” and the “ Ruins of Tintern Abbey by Moon- 
light.” The speculation was not immediately successful, but after the first year the 
attendance largely increased, and hope was entertained of profitable results, when a sad 
disaster occurred. On Wednesday, the 27th of May, 1829, the Bazaar was burned to 
the ground, with all its valuable pictures, including one representing the ‘ Destruction 
of York Minster by Fire.” The conflagration originated in the Diorama gallery, and 
was supposed to have been caused by the flame of some spirits of turpentine communi- 
cating with a transparency near which it was placed. The loss was estimated at fifty 
thousand pounds, The building was reconstructed with all possible expedition ; and in 
1830, in the renovated edifice, Mr. Reinagle, the Royal Academician, exhibited his 
famous collection of pictures, to the delight of the art-loving public. In the following 
years new dioramic pictures were successively exhibited ; and in 1834, out of compliment 
to Queen Adelaide, the place was renamed “The Queen’s Bazaar.’ The expectations 
of the proprietor were, however, never realized, and after the property was offered for 
sale, on the 14th of March, 1836, without finding a purchaser, it was at length resolved 
to turn the Bazaar into a Theatre. Many difficulties had to be encountered in carrying 
out this project, but they were eventually surmounted, and, after considerable delay in 
procuring a licence, the building, originally intended to have been called “The Court 
Theatre,” was opened as the Princess’s Theatre on Wednesday, September 30th, 1840, 
with promenade concerts, under the direction of Mr, Willy. ‘The decorative brilliancy 
of the interior attracted general admiration. The architectural design was by Mr, 
Duncan, whose plans, with subsequent improvements, were afterwards carried out by 
Mr. Marsh Nelson. The decorations, principally in the Louis Quatorze style, were by 
Messrs. Crace and Sons. The house consisted of three tiers of boxes, with slips above, a 
commodious pit, and a gallery ; and the theatre was said to have cost altogether 47,000/. 
Soon after the opening Mr. Hamlet became bankrupt, and the Princess’s was purchased 
for 14,5001. by Mr. Montague. Eventually Mr. J. M. Maddox made an offer of lessee- 
ship, which was accepted, and on Monday, the 26th of December, 1842, the Princess's 
was opened for the first time for dramatic performances. Henry Wallack, as stage- 
manager, delivered an address, after which came the opera of La Sonnambula, with 
Templeton as Elvino ; Weiss, Rodolpho ; Amina, Mdlle. Eugenie Garcia ; and Mrs, T. 
H. Severnas Lisa, A new burlesque by Gilbert A’ Beckett, called The Yellow Dwarf, was 
the afterpiece, Oxberry, Walton, Mrs. Anderson, and Madame Sala representing the prin- 
cipal characters. In April, 1843, was produced the burlesque of The T'hree Graces, by 
the same author. Wright, Paul Bedford, Wieland, Oxberry, and Miss Emma Stanley 
figured conspicuously in the cast. In the first week of August Braham appeared as Fra 
Diavolo, for the benefit of Mr. Barker ; and the week after was brought out Balfe’s 
comic opera of Geraldine ; or, the Lover’s Well, originally produced in Paris the preceding 
April as Le Puits d’ Amour, Madame Eugene Garcia was the heroine. The season closed at, 
the beginning of September, when Mr. Maddox stated that during the whole season he 
had only had one week of loss, which was during the very warm weather. ‘The second 
season commenced in October, with the opera of Geraldine, and a one-act drama called 
The Old Guard, in which Morris Barnett appeared as one of Napoleon’s Guard, and 
Madame Eugenie Prospere as his adopted child, both performances being of rare merit. 
The ballet of Giselle followed, introducing Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, The next novelty, in 
October, was Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, performed for the first time on the English stage, 
supported by Paul Bedford, Burdini, Allen, and Madame E. Garcia. In December the 
company was strengthened by the accession of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. The Christmas 
piece was a musical burlesque speétacle, written by Gilbert A’ Beckett, called The Magic 
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Mirror. In January, 1844, Mrs. Wood, formerly celebrated as Miss Paton, played a 
farewell engagement. ‘The Easter piece of the year was Albert Smith’s extravaganza 
Cherry and Fair Star, the cast including Paul Bedford, Wright, Oxberry, Mrs. H. P. 
Grattan, and Miss Fortescue. In May, Madame Anna Thillun made a brilliant début in 
The Crown Diamonds, In July was produced A’ Beckett's one-act burlesque of Aladdin ; 
the parodies of popular songs and dances, by Wright and Paul Bedford, greatly taking 
the fancy of the town ; and in October was here brought out the first English version of 
Don Casar de Bazan, with James Wallack in the character created by Frederic Lemaitre. 

3alfe’s opera of Z'he Four Sons of Aymon followed in November, and at Christmas there 
was brought out Gilbert A’ Beckett’s burlesque of Joe Miller and his Men, in which Mr. 
Compton played Grindoff, and Oxberry Lothair. In March, 1845, Mr. Edwin Forrest and 
Miss Cushman created asensation as Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. The Easter piece was 
a burlesque called Timour, the Cream of all the Tartars, but Miss Cushman continued to be 
the chief attraction till July, and her Meg Merrilies was especially effective. A new season 
commenced in October; the names of Mr. Charles Mathews, Madame Vestris, Mrs. 
Ternan, Mrs. Stirling, and Messrs. Wallack, Compton, Oxberry, J. Vining, and Robert 
Roxby appearing in the list of the company. The earliest attraction was the engagement of 
Mr. Macready, who made his first appearance at this theatre as Hamlet, Mr. Leigh Murray 
distinguishing himself as Laertes. In May, 1846, he added a new character to his repertory, 
appearing as James the Fifth in the Rev. J. White’s new play of Zhe King of the Commons, 
which proved highly successful. A new season commenced in October with Edward 
Loder’s opera of The Night Dancers, Madame Albertazzi, Miss Sara Flower, and Mr. 
Allen filling the chief positions. At Christmas was produced the first pantomime played 
here, called The Key of the Kingdom; or, the Enchanted Beauties of the Golden Castle, intro- 
ducing Mr. Richard Flexmore as clown. Opera formed the main dependence of the 
management during the earlier part of 1847, Miss Bassano and Miss A. Romer being the 
prominent lyric artists. In May, Mrs. Butler and Mr. Creswick appeared in The Hunch- 
back and other five-act plays. Mr. Macready and Mrs. Warner followed in June, and 
after a short recess the theatre opened in October with Mr. Macready and Miss Cushman, 
who again appeared as Romeo to the Juliet of her sister, Miss Susan Cushman. In 
November was brought out Mr. Henry Taylor’s fine play of Philip Van Artevelde, in 
which Macready embodied the hero. The Christmas pantomime was called Old Father 
Time. In 1848 opera, tragedy, and comedy, supported by Madame Anna Thillon, Mr. 
Macready, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Barrett, and Mr. Gilbert, actors of American repute, varied, 
without distinguishing the season. A revival of Love in a Village, with Mr. Charles 
Braham as Hawthorn, attracted some attention in November. The pantomime was Bluff 
King Hal. Opera again formed the chief reliance of Mr. Maddox during the early part 
of 1849, with Herr Mengis, Mr. Weiss, and Miss Poole, but no profitable novelty was 
given. The pantomime was called King Jamie. In February, 1850, Macfarren’s opera 
of King Charles the Second was reproduced after being laid aside for a month, with Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Madame Macfarren, Mr. W. Harrison, and Mr. Weiss in the cast. An 
English version of Halévy’s Val d’ Andorre was a failure, and the Maddox management 
terminated somewhat ingloriously before Easter. 

In August, 1850, Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Robert Keeley became partners in the 
management of the Princess’s, which they took for the term of two years. Their first 
season commenced on Saturday, the 28th of September, 1850, their opening programme 
being Twelfth Night, a new farce by Bayle Bernard, called Platonic Attachments, and a 
ballet divertissement arranged by Flexmore. In the Shakspearian comedy, Mrs. Charles 
Kean was Viola; Mrs. Keeley, Maria; Mr. Meadows, Malvolio ; Mr. Addison, Sir Toby 
Belch ; Mr. Harley, the Clown; Mr. Belton, Orsino ; Mr. John Ryder, the sea-captain 
Antonio ; Mr. J. Vining, Fabian ; and Mr. J. F. Cathcart, Sebastian. The farce was 
supported by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, Mr. Wigan, and Miss Murray. On the following 
Monday Mr. Charles Kean played Hamlet. The season occupied an uninterrupted period 
of nearly thirteen months, terminating on the 17th of October, 1851, with the opening 
play of Twelfth Night. The profits of the season were seven thousand pounds, resulting 
in a great measure from the number of people brought to the metropolis through the 
attraction of the first great Exhibition. At Christmas, 1850, had been produced a 
pantomime called Alonzo the Brave, and at Easter, 1851, Mr. Albert Smith's extravaganza, 


entitled The Alhambra, which ran one hundred and fifty-four nights. Twenty-seven 


pieces were acted, of which twelve were entirely new, the principal novelties being 
The Templar and The Duke's Wager, by Mr. Slous ; Love in a Maze, by Mr. Boucicault, 
and the drama of Pauline, adapted from the French by Mr. John Oxenford. At the 
end of the first season Mr. Keeley retired from the management, and on the 22nd of 
November, 1851, the Theatre was re-opened under the sole direction of Mr. Charles 
Kean with the comedy of The Merry Wives of Windsor, Mr. Bartley being Sir John 
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Falstaff; Mr. Charles Kean, Ford; Mr. Keeley, Sir Hugh Evans; Mr. Wigan, Dr. 
Caius ; Mr. Ryder, Pistol; Mr. Harley, Slender ; Mr. Meadows, Shallow ; Mr. Addison, 
the Host ; Mrs. Charles Kean, Mrs. Ford; Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. Page; Miss Mary 
Keeley, Anne Page; and Mrs, Winstanley, Mrs. Quickly. The Christmas pantomime 
by the Brothers Sala was Harlequin and Billy Taylor. An elaborate revival of the play 
of King John, brought out February 9th, 1852, was the first of a series of brilliant 
Shakspearian productions. Miss Kate Terry, then a child of ten years of age, was 
Prince Arthur, and Mr. Ryder, Hubert. On the 24th of February, the remarkable 

drama of The Corsican Brothers was produced, and obtained a run of sixty-six nights 

during the first season. In June was brought out Mr. Lovell’s play of The Trial of Love, 

and this was followed by Mr. Dion Boucicault’s melodrama, entitled The Vampire—a 
phantasm related in three dramas. ‘The season closed on the 14th of July. On the 18th 

of September, 1852, the Theatre opened with Mr. Boucicault’s drama in two acts, adapted 

from the French, called The Prima Donna, in which Miss Heath was introduced to the 

stage, and Mr. Walter Lacy succeeded to the position vacated by Mr. Alfred Wigan. 

This was followed in a short time by Mr. Bayle Bernard’s romantic melodrama, called 

Mont St. Michel ; or, the Fairy of the Sands, in which Harley and Wright appeared. 

Mr. Westland Marston’s five-act play of Anne Blake was brought out on the 28th of 
October, and played forty-two nights afterwards. On the 18th of December, the fiftieth 
anniversary of his appearance in London, the veteran George Bartley took his leave of 

the stage as Falstaff, in the first part of Henry the Fourth, and delivered with much 

feeling a brief farewell address. The pantomime was Cherry and Fair Star, and ran ten 

weeks. On January 22nd, 1853, was produced Douglas Jerrold’s three-act comedy, 

entitled St. Cupid ; or, Dorothy’s Fortune, which had been acted at Windsor Castle on 

the preceding evening. It was played thirty-seven nights, but without remunerative 

results. On the 14th of February an elaborate revival of Macbeth was brought out, and 

ran for twenty weeks at the rate of three performances a week. The Easter spectacle 

was Marco Spada, adapted by Mr. Palgrave Simpson from the libretto supplied by Scribe 

to Auber’s opera. On June 13th was brought out, with splendid scenic illustrations, 

Lord Byron’s tragedy of Sardanapalus, with which after sixty-one representations the 

season closed on the 2nd of September. The fourth season began on the 10th of October, 

1853, with Sardanapalus, and in November was produced The Lancers, a three-act drama 

adapted by Captain Leicester Vernon from the Fils de Famille, performed during the 
preceding year at the Gymnase. The Christmas pantomime was 7'he Miller and his Men. 

On the 20th of February, 1854, was revived Colley Cibber’s version of Shakspeare’s’ 
Richard the Third, presented with brilliant accessories, but attaining a run of only 
nineteen nights. Faust and Marguerite, brought out in Easter week, was, on the con- 

trary, an extraordinary success, and Mr. Charles Kean’s admirable acting of Mephis- 
topheles will long be remembered. At the end of June the drama of The Courier of 

Lyons, adapted from the French by Mr. Charles Reade, was most favourably received, 

and acted twenty-six nights. The Theatre closed on the 9th of August, 1854, and was re- 

opened on the 9th of October with Douglas Jerrold’s three-act drama of A Heart of 

Gold, which had but a brief career. Early in November it was succeeded by Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson’s adaptation of Schamyl, a costly spectacle, which ran however only twenty- 

three nights. ‘The Christmas pantomime was Bluebeard. In February, 1855, was brought 

out Louis the Eleventh, in which Mr. Charles Kean attained his greatest histrionic 
triumph. The play was acted this season sixty-two nights. On the 16th of May was 
produced, as a splendid revival, King Henry the Kighth, in which Mrs, Charles Kean 

made her reappearance after a long secession from the stage through illness. The play 
remained in the bills for one hundred consecutive nights, and carried the management 
triumphantly through till the 14th of September, when the season, prolonged to eleven 

months, terminated. The house re-opened on the 27th of October with Henry the Eighth, 

which ran fifty more nights. Zhe Maid and the Magpie was the title of the Christmas 
pantomime. In March, 1856, was brought out a drama by Messrs. Charles Reade and 

Tom Taylor, called The First Printer, ‘The drama, though carefully written and well 

acted, was only represented nine nights. On the 28th of April was brought out, with 

great attention to every department, The Winter's Tale, Mrs, Charles Kean giving sical 
a powerful rendering of Hermione, Mr. Charles Kean acting Leontes, and Miss Heath ‘ phe Be 
and Miss Carlotta Leclercq representing the youthful lovers Florizel and Meemiom,! 

This brilliant Shakspearian revival ran till the end of the season on the 22nd of August, 
when it had reached its one hundred and second night. ‘The new season commenced on 
the Ist of September with a spectacular revival of Pizarro (Mrs. Kean, Elvira ; Mr, 
Kean, Rolla ; Ryder, Pizarro ; Cooper, Orozembo ; and Miss Heath, Cora), which ran 
till the second week of October, when A Midsummer's Night Dream was produced. Miss 
Fanny Ternan made her first appearance here as Oberon ; Miss Carlotta Leclereq was 
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Titania, and Miss Ellen Terry, then scarcely nine years of age, the goblin Puck. The 
pantomime was Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. The first notable event of 1857 was 
the production of Richard the Second on the 12th of March, which achieved a well- 
deserved success, and was followed by The Tempest, brought out with equal taste, judg- 
ment, and liberality. Mr. Charles Kean was, of course, Prospero; Ariel was acted by 
Miss Kate Terry ; Miss Carlotta Leclercq and Miss Eleanor Bufton were Miranda and 
Ferdinand ; Mr. Ryder, Caliban ; and Trinculo and Stephano were represented by Harley 
and Frank Matthews. The season, which had included two hundred and forty-two 
nights, devoted to Shakspeare, closed on the 21st of August. When the Theatre reopened 
on the 12th of October, 1857, the run of The Tempest was resumed, and completed a run 
of eighty-seven nights, when Richard the Second was restored to the programme. The 
pantomime produced at Christmas was The White Cat. Various Shakspearian plays were 
given during the spring, and on Easter Monday, 1858, Faust and Marguerite was repro- 
duced. On the 17th of April King Lear was brought out (Charles Kean, Lear ; Ryder, 
Edgar ; Walter Lacy, Edmund ; Cooper, Kent ; Miss Poole, the Fool ; Miss Kate Terry, 
Cordelia ; and Miss Heath and Miss Bufton, Goneril and Regan). The play was performed 
thirty-two consecutive nights, and was withdrawn in June to make way for The Merchant 
of Venice, which ran to the end of the season. In this revival, Miss Chapman, Mrs. 
Kean’s niece, made her first appearance on any stage as Jessica. The season ended on 
the 3rd of September, when 7'he Merchant of Venice was represented for the seventy-second 
consecutive time, In a brief address Mr. Charles Kean announced that the house would 
be reopened on the 2nd of October, and that he intended to resign the management on the 
29th of August the following year, Notwithstanding the brilliant success attending these re- 
vivals, the expenditure incurred was so great that the loss on the season was estimated at four 
thousand pounds. The Princess’s began the newseason with The Merchant of Venice, followed 
in a fortnight by King John, and in November by Macbeth, which was succeeded by Much 
Ado About Nothing, with Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean as Benedick and Beatrice. The 
pantomime was The King of the Castle. The last Shakspearian revival was Henry the 
Fifth, brought out on the 28th of March, 1859, which superseded the necessity of an 
Easter novelty, and ran eighty-four nights, being withdrawn in July to make way for a 
restoration of Heury the Highth to the programme. The remaining period of the season 
was devoted to a repetition of the popular plays associated with the greatest triumphs of 
the chief actors, and on Monday, August 29th, 1859, Mr. Charles Kean closed his 
managerial career at the Princess’s and his ninth season, thus ending one of the most 
marked epochs in modern theatrical history. The play selected for the last night was 
Henry the Eighth. In his farewell ihe ti. Kean said, “In this little Theatre, where 
2001. is considered a large receipt, and 2501. an extraordinary one, I expended in one 
season alone a sum little short of 50,0002, Ihave given employment, and consequently 
weekly payment, to nearly 550 persons, and if you take into calculation the families 
dependent on them, the number thus supported may be multiplied by four. Ten 
thousand pounds has been besides expended. in improvements and enlargements of the 
building.” The retirement of Mr. Charles Kean from the Theatre was the signal for a 
general display of appreciative recognition of his services to the stage, and public dinners 
and costly testimonials were given in his honour. 

On September 24th, 1859, the Princess’s was reopened under the management of Mr. 
Augustus Harris, with the drama of Jvy Hall, adapted by Mr. Oxenford, and a charming 
little extravaganza called Love and Fortune, by Mr. J. R. Planché. The Christmas 
pantomime was Jack the Giant-Killer. At Easter, 1860, Mr. Phelps commenced an 
engagement, playing a round of his well-known characters. The “Zouave” Company, 
who had performed at Sebastopol after the Crimean war, made their appearance in July, 
and Mr. James Anderson and Miss Elsworthy acted in Macbeth during September. After 
a short recess the Theatre opened for the season October 29th, 1860, with a new adaptation 
of Ruy Blas, by Mr. Edmund Falconer, introducing Mr. Fechter to the English stage. 
The Christmas pantomime was Robinson Crusoe. In March, 1861, Mr. Fechter appeared 
in Hamlet, which remained the marked feature of the season. The house closed in August 
and reopened on the 28th of September with Mr. John Brougham’s comedy Playing with 
Fire. In October, Mr. Fechter played Othello for the first time, with great sugcess, and 
carried the fortunes of the Theatre well on to Christmas, when the pantomime of 
Whittington and his Cat was produced. In February, 1862, was produced the drama of 
The Angel of Midnight, with Miss Marriott in the principal part. In March, Mr. Fechter 
played lago for the first time, Mr. Ryder now exchanging that character for Othello, The 
Easter novelty was Golden Daggers, a five-act drama from the French, by Mr. Fechter and 
Mr. Edmund Yates, which proved a failure. At Whitsuntide, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
accepted a starring engagement, reappearing in Louis’ the Eleventh and The Corsican 
Brothers ; and Henry the Eighth, revived soon after, was represented on the last night of 
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the season, and of Mr. Augustus Harris’s management, October 16th, 1862. Four nights 
afterwards the Theatre was reopened, Mr. Lindus becoming manager, and Miss Constance 
Aylmer making her début as the Countess of Epperstein, in Sheridan Knowles’s play of 
Love. The Christmas pantomime was Riquet with the Tuft. Tn March, 1863, was brought 
out a dramatic version of Aurora Floyd, and at Easter the extravaganza Beautiful Haidee. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean gave early in May a series of farewell performances prior to 
their departure for Australia ; and, on the 27th of that month, another change of manage- 
ment took place, the Theatre passing into the hands of Mr, George Vining, who opened 
his campaign with the adapted drama called Zhe Court and Camp. In June, Mr. 
Walter Montgomery made his first appearance in London as Othello, followed by the 
début of Malle. Stella Colas as Juliet. The season closed on the 4th of August. Herr 
Herrmann, the conjuror, occupied the Theatre in the autumn, and the dramatic season 
recommenced at Christmas with the pantomime of 7'om Tucker. Mr. Westland Marston’s 
Donna Diana was brought out in January, 1864, and Paul’s Return, by Watts Phillips, in 
February, followed by the Brothers Webb, in The Comedy of Errors. On the Ist of August 
a great hit was made by the production of Mr. Boucicault’s drama of 7'he Streets of London, 
which was played every night during the rest of the year, and remained in the bills until 
the 20th of March, 1865, having had a consecutive run of 209 nights. Another success 
immediately following was Arrah na Pogue, which kept possession of the stage till the 
end of September. Mr. Charles Reade’s drama of Never Too Late to Mend was produced 
on Wednesday, October 4th, when the realistic incident of the prison gave rise to a 
remarkable scene of excitement. The drama, however, attained a long run, superseding 
the necessity of a Christmas novelty, and was not withdrawn from the bills until March, 
1866, when it had been performed 140 nights. The Streets of London, revived, then enjoyed 
a prolonged career till May, when the Keans made their re-appearance after their 
Australian tour. In July was produced The Huguenot Captain, by Watts Phillips, 
introducing Mrs. Stirling, Miss Neilson, and the Parisian Grotesque Dancers. The drama 
ran till November, when Barnaby Rudge was produced, with Mrs. John Wood as Miss 
Miggs. Mr. Planché’s Invisible Prince was the Christmas extravaganza. ‘The earliest 
novelty of 1867 was Mr. 'T’, W. Robertson’s drama called Shadow T'ree Shaft. Mr. Fechter 
commenced an engagement in March ; and, in May, Antony and Cleopatra, with spectacular 
accessories, presented Miss Glynn and Mr. H. Loraine as Cleopatra and Antony. The 
Surrey drama, T'rue to the Core, was transferred to this stage in June, and performed till 
the middle of July, when The Man o’ Airlie, with Mr. Hermann Vezin, succeeded. <Arrah 
na Pogue was reproduced in September and ran till the middle of November, when 7'he 
Colleen Bawn was represented. The Christmas bill exhibited, in conjunction, that Irish 
drama and The Streets of London. In February, 1868, T’he Octoroon and Arrah na Pogue 
were similarly played together. Jeannie Deans ; or, the Heart of Midlothian, was trans- 
ferred to this stage in March, and the Theatre closed in April. A summer season 
commenced in May, when Miss Kate Reignolds, an American actress, made her début as 
Donna Violante, in The Wonder ; and Mr. Watts Phillips’s drama of Nobody’s Child was 
afterwards represented. Mr. Allerton tried a round of Shakesperian characters, in June 
and July ; and, on the 12th of August, the regular season was commenced with Mr, 
Boucicault’s sensational drama of After Dark, which remained in the bills during the rest 
of the year, and was played during the Christmas holidays, being at length withdrawn in 

‘ebruary, 1869, to make way for My. Palgrave Simpson’s Marte Antoinette, with Malle. 
Beatrice in the leading character. er Dark was then restored to the programme, and 
the engagement of Mdlle. Celeste, an unsuccessful drama by Mr. Boucicault called 
Presumptive Evidence, brought the s®ason to a close in May. In June, Herr Formes 
appeared as Shylock for a few nights. The Theatre reopened for the season August 9th 
with Acis and Galatea, which had but a brief career, and the Theatre again closed, re- 
opening on the 9th of October with an eccentric drama, adapted from the French, called 
Escaped from Portland, including Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews and Mr. Vining in the 
cast, but the result was a failure. On Monday the 18th of October the following handbill 
was pasted over the announcement of the evening’s performances :—“The Theatre is 
closed. All claims on Mr. Vining to be sent in forthwith to Mr. E. T. Smale, Treasurer. 
N.B.—For all places secured the money will be returned, per Post-office Order, on applica- 
tion by letter.” And thus abruptly closed Mr. Vining’s management. At Christmas the 
Theatre opened, under the management of Mr. Benjamin Webster, with After Dark and 
The Streets of London, and Formosa was played in February. Two alight adaptations 
from the French by Mr. Boucicault, called Paul Lafarge and A Dark Night’s Work, were 
brought forward in March, and the season closed in April. The house reopened in 
September, 1870, with Mr. Boucicault’s new Irish three-act drama of The Rappearee, which 
ran till the middle of October, when Mr. F. B, Chatterton became associated with the 
management, and Peep o’ Day and The Great City occupied the programme, The Christmas 
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piece was an extravaganza called Little Gil Blas, by Mr. H. B. Farnie. In February, 
1871, Mr. Phelps commenced an engagement, and, when Faust and Marguerite was 
revived in April, played Mephistopheles. In June was brought out Mr. Falconer’s Irish 
drama Eileen Oye, which was played 118 nights, and closed the season in November. The 
new season was commenced December 14th with Mr. Watts Phillips's drama Oa the Jury, 
in which Mr. Benjamin Webster, Mr. Phelps, and Miss Furtado played the prominent 
parts. A pantomime called Little Dickey Dilver was produced at Christmas. On Easter 
Monday, 1872, Mr. Byron’s drama of Haunted Houses was brought out, and ran till the 
middle of June, when Mr. Fechter played a round of characters previous to his return to 
America. The run of Haunted Houses was then resumed, and prolonged the season till 
early in September. The house reopened September 28th with Mr. Phelps and Mr, 
Creswick in Shakesperian plays and popular comedies ; and, at Christmas, a pantomime 
was furnished called Little Goody Two Shoes. Mr. and Mrs, Bandmann appeared in the 
spring of 1873, and the season closed in March. The Theatre was then occupied by a 
French company under the management of Messrs. Valnay and Pitron. In August, Mr. 
James Guiver opened the Princess’s with Manfred, and an extravaganza by Mr. James 
Albery, called The Will of the Wise King Kino, was added in September. Mr. and Mrs, 
Rousby next followed in ’T'wixt Axe and Crown; and in November was produced Miss 

sraddon’s four-act play of Griselda, The Christmas pantomime, by Mr. Reece, was Little 
Puss in Boots. In February, 1874, was brought out Mr. Wills’s play of Mary Queen of Scots, 
with Mrs. and Mr. Rousby as Marie Stuart and John Knox, the piece remaining in the 
bills till the end of March, when Mr. James Guiver’s management ceased, and the Theatre 
was again let for the performance of French plays, which continued till July. The house 
was then reopened with Mr. Chatterton as sole lessee, and with the drama of Janet Pride, 
Mr. Benjamin Webster commencing an engagement prior to his “ Farewell ‘four through 
the Provinces.” ‘The drama of Lost in London was then revived, and represented for 90 
nights, when a Christmas pantomime was produced called Beauty and the Beast. Mr. 
Byron's revived drama of The Lancashire Lass was the attraction of the early part of 1875, 
and the season ceased at the end of February. The Theatre reopened March 11th under 
the direction of Mr. H. L, Mayer with the Parisian spectacular drama Round the World in 
Eighty Days, which was played till the end of June. In September the Theatre was 
opened for operas in English by Mr. Carl Rosa, the operatic season ending October 30th, 
when Mr. Jefferson, the famous American actor, reappeared, after a long absence, in his 
popular character of Rip Van Winkle. 

en) ee 
HISTORY OF THE SURREY THEATRE. 

TAKING a lease of a vacant plot of ground in what was then known as St. George’s-fields, 
Charles Dibdin, the famous song writer and composer, Charles Hughes, a clever equestrian 
of the time, and some of their friends who advanced capital, opened the first Theatre on 
this spot in the year 1782, for the display of equestrian and dramatic entertainments on 
a plan similar to what Astley was then pursuing near Westminster Bridge. The ground 
belonged to Colonel West, who, at his own request, was permitted to join in the specula- 
tion, and the new building, began in February of the above year, was opened on the 
4th of November following, as “I'he Royal Circus and Equestrian Philharmonic Academy.” 
Dibdin was appointed stage manager, Hughes, equestrian director, and all the stage en- 
tertainments were performed by children, as the design was to render the circus a nursery 
for actors. Among the sixty children engaged were Miss De Camp (afterwards Mrs. 
Charles Kemble), Miss Romanzini (afterwards Mrs. Bland), Miss Wilkinson (afterwards 
Mrs. Mountain), the two Misses Simonet, Master Russell, the two Leanders, Mons. 
Laborie, and Young Sestini. The prices of admission were, boxes, 3s. ; pit, 2s. ; and 
gallery, 1s., and the following was the opening programme :— 

“Roya Circus AND EqursTRIAN AcApEMy.—This and every evening will be ex- 
hibited at this place, a most capital and extensive variety of equestrian exercises, where 
the docility, strength, sagacity, and gracefulness of that noble animal, the horse, will be 
evinced in a great number of striking instances, as well as the expertness, agility, and 
ease of the various performers, whose different manoeuvres and evolutions exceed de- 
scription, and cannot be equalled by any other collection in Europe. The lady from St. 
Sebastian will assist in the performances, and the whole of the horsemanship will be 
conducted under the immediate direction of that unparalleled horseman, Mr. Hughes. 
In relief to the horsemanship, and during the intermediate spaces allowed for the repose 
of the performers, will be given a species of amusement perfectly novel in its kind, 
consisting of paintings, statues, and heterogeneous objects, properly explained and 
elucidated, and brought into three parts under the following titles :-—7he Barrier of 
Parnassus, The Land of Enchantment, and lastly, a grand Oriental spectacle with superb 
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decorations, a procession of transparent figures, and a most brilliant display of fireworks, 
called The Temple of Confucius. Begins precisely at half-past six. A horse patrol is 
provided from bridge to bridge.” 

The Theatre had, however, opened without a license, and the Surrey magistrates stopped 
the performances at Christmas, which occasioned a serious disturbance, the military 
being called in, and the Riot Act read from the stage. On the 15th of March, 1783, the 
Circus was reopened, and a license granted, under which, with a slight interval in 
August, the house was kept open till February, 1784. In little more than five months 
the receipts had amounted to 9,5001., but vexatious litigations arose among the share- 
holders in the concern, and pecuniary difficulties were the result. Hughes, in defiance 
both of an ejectment and a suit in Chancery, kept possession of the premises without 
paying rent until January, 1788, when the real proprietors, Messrs. Davis, Harborne, 
Grant, Novosielski, Bullock, and Sir John Lade, were reinstated in possession ; but more 
losses accrued, the proprietors deserted the place in succession, and an execution being 
put in by Lady West, the ground-landlady, for ground rent, due to a large amount, she 
became the possessor of the whole building. A new stage manager being appointed, 
John Palmer, the gay-hearted comedian, who died in 1798, and who was a prisoner in the 
Rules of the King’s Bench, was engaged to deliver Steven’s “Lecture on Heads” for 
three nights weekly, at a salary of twelve guineas. By this means the Theatre again 
became popular, and an attractive spectacle, founded on the destruction of the Bastille, 
in which Palmer played the hero, Henry du Bois, crowded the theatre, but the nightly 
expenses were so considerable that the season yielded little profit. The Theatre closed 
suddenly on the 9th of November, 1789, Palmer being committed to the Surrey Gaol 
as a rogue and vagrant, and a clause was introduced into the then Debtor's Act, which 
made all public-houses and’ places of amusement out of “ ‘The Rules.” 

In 1794, Mr. James Jones took a repairing lease of the Circus from Lady West, at an 
annual rental of 210/., and much of the popularity of future seasons was due to Mr. John 
C. Cross, an industrious dramatist, and who had been a respectable actor at Covent 
Garden and the Haymarket. On the death of his first wife, who had been on the stage, 
he married Miss Jones, daughter of the then proprietor of the Circus, by which means he 
became a sharer in the property, which he supported for many years by the exercise of his 
invention. He wrote forty-four pieces for the Theatre, the most successful being Black- 
beard, and the collection published in two volumes remains a curious work in the library 
of dramatic collectors. He died in 1810. On the 12th of August, 1805, the Circus 
was burned down, the Theatre being insured for three thousand pounds only, which 
scarcely covered one-sixth of the loss. A new Theatre was erected from the designs of 
Mr. Cabanel, at an expenditure, it was said, of 14,500/., and opened on Easter Monday, 
1806. Three years afterwards, the house being advertised for lease or sale, Elliston, on 
the 23rd of February, 1809, (the day before the fire at Drury-lane Theatre) sent in 
proposals to become a tenant. A lengthy correspondence ensued, but it ended with 
Elliston becoming the lessee for seven years, at a rental of 2,100/. per annum. Under his 
management the Theatre, now called “The Surrey,” was opened on Easter Monday, 1809, 
with a new prelude called The Invisible Avengers, a melodramatic spectacle, and a 
pantomime entitled Harlequin and the Witch of Ludlam. Elliston’s engagement at the 
Lyceum prevented his appearing here until the 16th of June, when he played Captain 
Macheath in a burletta melodrama in three parts founded on The Beggar's Opera. The 
burletta was acted fifty nights. The next novelty was “a grand ballet of action with 
new music and extensive scenery,” founded on Shakespeare's tragedy of Macbeth, and 
brought out early in September. Elliston acted Macbeth and recited Collins’s “ Ode to the 
Passions.” The success of his first season induced Elliston to attempt an enlargement of 
the privileges of his license. Hitherto the performances authorized did not permit 
dialogue to be introduced excepting with an accompaniment of music throughout. On the 
5th of March, 1810, Sir Thomas Turton presented a petition to the House of Commons, 
for enabling the petitioners to exhibit “all such entertainments of music and action as are 
commonly called pantomimes and ballets, together with operatic or musical pieces 
accompanied with dialogue.” The petition was rejected on the ground that it would “go 
to alter the whole principle upon which theatrical entertainments are at present regulated 
within the metropolis and twenty miles round.” ‘The expenses for this fruitless appeal 
were 1011. for the petition and 31/. for a second application to the Privy Council. ‘Ihe 
Amphitheatre, which had been previously the arena for occasional equestrian exercises, 
was now converted into a commodious pit for spectators, and the stables intu saloons, 
A warlike melodrama was the next attraction, with a great effect of the storming of a 
citadel, and it was in this that Miss Sally Booth made her first appearance before a 
London public. The Beaux’ Stratayem was then converted into a burletta or musical 
comedy, with Elliston as Archer, A melodramatic piece was soon after brought out for 
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the special purpose of exhibiting two magnificent suits of armour of the fourteenth 
century. Marriott, of Fleet-street, undertook the work, which cost 400/. The armour 
was borrowed by Sir Claudius Hunter for the Lord Mayor's procession of the following 
9th of November, and as those who wore it were unable, from vinous influences, to walk 
about in it, a ludicrous effect was produced, which went far to destroy the solemnity of the 
civic feast. A melodrama called Llewellyn was the first of the “dog pieces,’ which 
afterwards became so popular, the two dogs, called Gelert and Victor, receiving daily visits 
at the stage-door, between one and three, * ‘in order to gratify that portion of the public 
who are unable to satisfy their curiosity in the evening relative to the remarkable sagacity 
of these animals.” ‘Tom Dibdin finished the piece for Cherry, who had died after writing 
the first act. He was at this time an able author and Stage-Manager for Elliston, and 
when the latter gave up his Lesseeship to take the new Drury-lane Theatre Tom Dibdin 
became his successor. The rent was fixed at one thousand per year, but Mr. West, the 
landlord, was to have one-third of the profits obtained, and the new Lessee had to expend 
besides fonr thousand pounds in repairs. He had also to insure the building to the 
amount of nine thousand pounds, and add three more for his own property in the house 
This insurance cost him 360/. per year. The prospects of the Manager at this time will 
be best told in Tom Dibdin’s own words :— 

“Thinking the best way to ensure attraction would be to deserve it, I commenced with 
a company which, though afterwards much improved, but then labouring under the dis- 
advantage of being almost all strangers to each other, performed, on the first night, with a 
precision often unattained in the ‘great grand’ Theatres. The painters employed for 
many weeks to execute the mass of scenery wanted, and entirely to decorate the Theatre 
am, were no less than ten well-known artists, comprising Greenwood, Wilson, H. Wilson, 

Luppino, Whitmore, Genta, Wilkins, H. Smith, Kirby, and Meyrick. The band consisted 
of two-and-twenty select performers, led by Mr. Woodarch, of Drury-lane, and at his 
return to Drury by that modest and meritorious conductor and composer, the late Mr. 
Sanderson, Among the band were Erskine, Liebe, Howship, Nicholson, Schmidt (late 
principal trumpet in his Majesty’s band), Tully, Fisher, Holmes, Zerbini, &c., &c. The 
stage performers, exclusive of supernumerary aid, consisted generally of thirty-five men and 
thirty-two females. . Among the former in the course of my Management were Messrs, 
Incledon, Fitzwilliam, T. P. Cooke, Bengough, Decamp, Huntley, Grant, Leonard, Short, 
Huddart, Davidge, Giroux, Bologna, Kirby, Lee, Dore, Peters, Ridgway, a capital corps 
de ballet, and eight of the best chorus singers from the winter Theatres. Among the 
ladies were Mrs. Mountain, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Chatterley, Miss Taylor, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Egerton, Mrs. Brooks, Miss 8. B ooth, Mrs. Gomersal, Miss Tree, Miss 
Macaulay, Mrs. Davis, Miss W heatley, Miss Bence, three Misses Pitt, Misses Simpson, 
Bologna, Hart, Holland, &c., &c.” 

Thus opened the Surrey, on the Ist of July, 1816, with a dance arranged by Mr. Byrne, 
called Llousewarming ; or, the Peasant’s Picnic; an operatic melodrama, called The 
Sicilian ; and an historical romance, entitled Chery Chase. The burlesque of Don Giovanni 
was the great hit of the next season (1817), and the dramatised versions of Scott’s novels, 
admirably supported by Huntley, Miss Taylor, Fitzwilliam, and the others whose names 
have been recorded, proved highly profitable. ‘Tom Dibdin held the licence of the Surrey 
Theatre from July, 1816, till October, 1822, when he relinquished it in favour of Mr. 
Watkyns Burroughs. That gentleman, after making every possible effort, failed and went 
to America, ‘The Theatre then came under the direction of Mr. Williams (associated with 
the once famous Boiled Beef House in the Old Bailey), and Thurtell’s gig was exhibited, 
after the murder of Mr. Weare, as one of the principal attractions in a piece called The 
Gamblers, brought out in January, 1824 ; and not only the gig but “the identical sofa” on 
which Thurtell slept the night of the murder, and “the identical table” round which the 

varty supped, appeared on the stage. In the autumn of 1825 “ Mons. Gouffé,” the “ Man 
Monkey,” drew large audiences for a time by his pantomimic imitations of the ape, for 
which the famous Mazurier, who had just play yed “ ‘Jocko” at Covent-garden, had obtained 
a great reputation. c 

Elliston’s second tenure of the Theatre commenced June 24th, 1827, when he re-fitted 
the interior of the house, and effected improvements in various departments, placing Mr. 
Marshall, then a rising young artist, who had been a pupil of Marinari, in charge of the 
scenic arrangements, It was in the autumn of 1828 that the opera of Sylvana, the early 
work of Weber, was produced, for the first time in this country, with Mrs, Fitzwilliam 
as the heroine, supported by Mr. Phillips and Miss Graddon. The next hit was made by 

slack-Eyed Susan, produced June 6th, 1829, T. P. Cooke and Vale, who achieved a 
rreat success with the song of “The Good Old Days of Adam and Eve,” singing it no 
oe than 2,000 times, were great favourites here, and an admirable working company 
kept the Theatre in the good opinion of the public, On Elliston’s death the proprietor- 
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ship devolved on his son, Mr. Charles Elliston, who speedily abdicating his sovereignty, 
the Managerial diadem was placed on the head of Mr. Usbaldiston, who commenced his 
reign at Christmas, 1831. After two years the throne again became vacant, and Mr. 
Davidge, in 1833, began hiscampaign. Jonathan Bradford and Poll and My Partner Joe 
were the most prosperous of the pieces produced under this dynasty. The Surrey 
pantomimes were always profitable. The Treasury returns of January and February, 
1841, showed for the nine weeks’ run of the pantomime that the rece ipts were 3,7411., 
against an expenditure of 2,287/. When Mr. Davidge died, in January, 1842, the house 
was managed for his widow during a few years. In December, 1848, Mr. Osbaldiston 
and Mr, Shepherd became joint lessees. Mr, Osbaldiston soon after returned to the 
Victoria, and Mr. Shepherd then associated himself with Mr. Creswick. In 1863 Mr. 
James Anderson became a partner in the Direction on the retirement of Mr. Creswick, 
and this was the last Management of the old Surrey Theatre. 

On Monday night, January 30th, 1865, the house was burned down with great rapidity. 
The fire broke out at twenty minutes to twelve o'clock, while the pantomime was being 
played. The old building, constructed mainly of wood, burned like a tar barrel. The 
cause of the disaster was only dimly conjectured, but fierce and rapid as was the conflagra- 
tion, happily not a life was lost. Mr. Shepherd estimated the value of the theatre and its 
contents at about 12,000/., and the insurance effected on it was little more than 2,000/. As 
an interesting scrap of theatrical history, the bill of the last performance is worth preserving 
in its integrity. A copy is accordingly appended, showing the names of those engaged at 
the establishment on the final night. 


SURREY THEATRE. 

Lessees, Mr. Shepherd, 7, Terrace, Kennington-park ; Mr. James Anderson, 

27, Albert-square, Clapham-road. 

Glorious career of the Surrey Pantomime. 
REAPPEARANCE OF MR. JAMES ANDERSON. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Jan. 30th, 31st, and Feb. 1st, 1865, the 
performances will commence with the favourite Tragedy of 

DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 

Dionysius, Mr. E. Green ; Philistius, Mr. H. W. Montgomery ; Damon, Mr. James 
Anderson ; Pythias, Mr. James Fernandez ; Damocles, Mr. H. Walton ; Procles, Mr. C, 
Butler ; Lucullus, Mr. Allbrook ; First Senator, Mr. Vivian ; Second Senator, Mr. A. 
Denial ; Third Senator, Mr. Pearce ; Fourth Senator, Mr. Andrews ; Fifth Senator, Mr. 
Danby ; Sixth Senator, Mr. Davy ; Servant to Pythias, Mr. Pritchard ; Calanthe, Miss 
Georgiana Pauncefort ; Hermion, Miss Elizabeth Webster; Aria, Miss Julia Clissold ; 
Child, Miss Charlton. 

On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, February 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1865, the perform- 

ances will commence with Kotzebue’s beautiful Play, in five acts, of 
THE STRANGER. 

Baron Steinfort, Mr. H. W. Montgomery ; Count Wintersen, Mr. H. Walton ; The 
Stranger, Mr. James Anderson ; Solomon, Mr. Vollaire ; Francis, Mr. James Fernandez ; 
Peter, Mr. Edmund Edmunds ; Tobias, Mr. C. Butler ; Servant, Mr. Andrews ; Countess 
Wintersen, Miss Elizabeth Webster ; Mrs. Haller, Miss Georgiana Pauncefort ; Annette 
(with the song “I have a silent sorrow here”), Miss Lottie Green ; Charlotte, Miss 
Caroline Macready ; Savoyards, Misses Lee and Charlton. 

To conclude, each evening, with Surrey’s new and original National, Historical, 
Magical, Equestrian, and Grotesque Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, by Martin 
Dutnall, Esq., entitled 

HARLEQUIN KING PUMPKIN; OR, RICHARD YE LION HEARTE. 

Saladin, Mr. J. W. Bruton—afterwards Pantaloon, Mr. J. Beckenham ; Numbo, Mr. 
Wild ; Jumbo, Mr. Turpin ; Rumbo, Mr. Blueskin ; Sambo, Mr. Duval; Richard ye 
Lion Hearte, Miss Julia Weston (her first appearance at this Theatre)—afterwards 
Harlequin, Mr. Frederick Evans ; Blondel, Mr. Edmund Edmunds (from the New 
Royalty and Edinburgh Theatres)—afterwards Clown, the Great Little Rowella ; The 
Dog, Mr. Pearce ; The Donkey, Mr. Joe Saunders ; The Cock, Mr. C, Andrews ; King 
Philip of France, Miss Elizabeth Webster ; Timothy Plyme, Mr. Vivian ; Marrowphat, 
Mr. H. W. Montgomery ; Beauty, Mdlle. Constance—afterwards Columbine, Malle. 
Schmidt ; Pumpkinsquash, Mr. H. Walton—afterwards N.S.P., Mr. Vivian ; Imagina- 
tion, Miss Elizabeth Webster; Fiction, Madame Losebini; Fact, Miss Car ‘line 
Macready (from the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh) ; Merrythought, Miss Rhodes—after- 
wards Harlequina, Miss Emma Collins ; Posie, Historia, Legenda, Mirth, Joy, &e., Ke, 
M. Chapino’s Juvenile Pupils and the Ladies of the corps de ballet, 
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Special Notice is requested to the production of a new and original Nautical Drama on 

Monday, Feb, 6th, by the part author of The Orange Girl, entitled 

THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 
With new scenery, and an unprecedented cast of characters, including Mr. James Ander- 
son, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. James Fernandez, Mr. Vollaire, Miss Georgiana Pauncefort, 
Miss Elizabeth Webster, &c. 

A new and more elegant Theatre was speedily erected on the same site, from designs 
furnished by Mr. John Ellis. The old Theatre had only one box tier, the gallery and 
upper boxes forming the tier above. In the new structure are two circles of boxes, a 
third tier being wholly devoted to the gallery, which is of immense proportions. The 
height of the proscenium is twenty-eight feet. The new Theatre opened, under the 
management of Mr. Shepherd, on Boxing-night, 1865, with the pantomime of King Chess ; 


or, Tom the Piper's Son ; Lieutenant-Colonel Temple West being the landlord of the * 


lessee. The first drama brought out was Last Lynne, with Miss Avonia Jones (Mrs. G. V. 

srooke) as the heroine. When the Theatre reopened in September, 1866, Mr. Creswick 
was again united with Mr. Shepherd in the management, and the 'T’. P. Cooke Prize 
drama of 7'rue to the Core was produced, which ran till the first week in December. On 
Monday, September 27th, 1869, Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick took their farewell 
benefit, and terminated their management. In October Mrs. Charles Pitt was 
announced as “sole lessee,” and the Theatre was reopened with Madame Celeste in a 
romantic drama, called 7'he Watch Dog of the Walsinghams. The management changed 
again at Easter, 1870, when Mr. A. C. Shelley was announced as lessee ; and the drama 
of Clam was brought out. In October Mr. E. T. Smith undertook the management. In 
September, 1871, Mr. Shepherd resumed the direction, the Theatre being announced as 
“licensed to Mr. E. F. Edgar.” In October, 1872, the house was reopened with Miss 
Virginia Blackwood as ‘lessee and directress,” who remained till June, 1873. Mr, 
William Holland then assumed the direction, opening the Theatre on Christmas-eve, 
1873, and he has remained “the actual and responsible manager” ever since, 


—x* 
Too mann Andertakers. 


Tue late J. P. Cooke (who was leader of the orchestra at the Strand Theatre in 1850, 
whence he went to New York to join W. E. Burton in 1851) was a genial companion, 
said a great many good things, and was quick at repartee. On the production of The 
Duke's Motto at Niblo’s Garden, Cooke was engaged as leader. The play was very 
successful. Mr. Wm. Wheatly at the outset was Lagadere, and the late John Collins 
Carrickfergus, but Collins, seeing how great a part Lagadere was, had a great desire to 
play it. The opportunity was given to him through the illness of Wheatly. He was 
delighted at the chance. Mr. J. Seymour was cast for Carrickfergus. The change was 
fatal to the play, which afterwards ran but a short time. An actor, meeting Cooke on 
Broadway, said, ‘Well, Cooke, how are things going on at Niblo’s?” “Oh!” said Cooke, 
“we're going to have a change of bill next week. The fact is, that when Wheatly was 
taken sick the bills announced that, in consequence of the illness of Mr. Wheatly, Mr. 
John Collins would kindly undertake the part of Lagadere, and that Mr. James Seymour 
would kindly undertake the part of Carrickfergus, and between the undertakers they 
have buried the piece.”"—W. H. Norton. 








Drama AnD Comepy.—The elder Dumas was onceasked the difference he made between 
drama and comedy. He replied that it was very easy to distinguish one from the other. 
In adrama, the interest turns upon murder ; ina comedy, matrimony is always in question. 


‘The problem to be worked out in the comedy is whether to marry or not, in the drama 


whether to slay or spare the victim. Will he marry her? Will she marry him? Will 
she killhim? Willhekillher? Those are the questions the interested playgoer generally 
has to ask himself when he goes to a theatre. Somebody is sure to be murdered, some- 
body is sure to be married—there you have the first act. In the second act, there is no 
crime and no wedding. A fresh incident having taken place, a new method of killing or 
marrying is shown in the third act. But an obstacle arises in the fourth act which 
prevents murder or matrimony, and as everything must have an end, the fifth act ends 
the play with an alliance or an assassination. 


An old low comedian was sent on to announce that one of his comrades being ill, another 
actor would take his place. A spectator called out ‘No, no, he’s shamming, we'll have 
him dead or alive!” After having bowed low, theold player replied in a tone of exquisite 
politeness, “ Ladies and gentlemen, I’m paid to talk nonsense on these boards, but never 
should I have dared to utter such a piece of foolishness as that!” 
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THE OPERA SEASON OF 1875. 


THE season at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, ended on the 17th ult., having 
begun on March 30th with Rossini’s William Tell. It was a good beginning, and we are 
heartily glad to find that the genius of the composer of William Tell is more than ever 
appreciated by the public, spite of the new influences brought to bear upon the operatic 
world. The great event of the season was, of course, the production of Wagner's 
Lohengrin. Brought out on May 8th, Mr. Gye was entitled to the credit of being first 
in the operatic field, and although the first performance of Lohengrin was scarcely so 
finished as could have been wished as ‘regards the ensemble, the representation was a very 
striking one, and few will forget the delightful impersonation of the heroine by Mdlle. 
Albani. The stage effects were positively marvellous ; and, as a spectacle alone, Lohen- 
grin proved a great attraction. We greatly commend the liberality displayed, and the 
courage—for such we might fairly call it—-of the Manager, in placing such a work before 
an audience accustomed to such light dishes as Donizetti, Verdi, &c. It is interesting to 
contrast the changes in operatic tastes since Handel’s day. His operas tended, more than 
anything else, to introduce a taste for that species of composition which afterwards led to 
the establishment of the Italian opera in London. The taste for foreign music was much 
ridiculed and abused by the periodical writers of that day, particularly in “'The Spec- 
tator,” where Addison laughs at the absurd custom of introducing Italian actors into the 
opera, who sung their parts in their own language, while the inferior characters, which 
were filled by Englishmen, performed theirs in their native tongue. We can fancy the 
jumble we should have if at the present day Madame Patti sang in mellifluous Italian 
the sorrows of Amina, and Mr. Santley, as the Count, joined in with “ As I view those 
scenes so charming,” Mr. Sims Reeves following up with “ All is lost now,” while some- 
times a chorus in Italian alternated with another in English. But Handel's forty operas 
are now forgotten. An occasional air may be heard, but for all practical purposes they 
are as extinct as the dodo. Yet so highly did the composer value them when they were 
first produced that he believed it was through them his name would be remembered. The 
time may come when the popular operas of the present day may be set aside for elaborate 
compositions of the Wagner class, and Donizetti and Verdi be voted trivial and anti- 
quated. With regard to the promises of the Royal Italian Opera prospectus, we have 
unquestionably to compliment Mr. Gye upon keeping faith with the public. Frequently 
it happens that a Manager will promise a long list of operas and produce none of them, 
but out of four operas set down—Wagner’s Lohengrin, Gounod’s Romeo, Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide, and Herold’s Pres aux Clercs—we have heard the three first named, and it is 
quite as well for many reasons that the last was not given. Somehow the light works of 
the French comic opera school do not suit the Italian stage very well, and the exchange 
of sparkling dialogue for tedious recitative is rarely an advantage. T'he Crown Diamonds 
even is better in its original state. Of the artistes much may be said ; the list was im- 
portant, and some of them were the most famous in Europe. We will speak first of the 
new comers. Of these Signor Carpi, the tenor, demands some consideration for the excel- 
lent work he did as Lohengrin upon three occasions, Signor Nicolini having previously 
undertaken the character. He is a tenor who promises to be an acquisition to the Covent- 
garden ranks in characters requiring a heavy voice and physical power ; but in passages 
demanding more refinement he fails ; and as the Duke, in Rigoletto, nobody cared much 
about him. Signor Bolis, a tenor of exceptional qualifications, did not join the troupe 
this year ; and Signor Bettini, whose voice, if small, is sweet and sympathetic, and whose 
style is excellent, did not appear, owing to the lawsuit pending between him and Mr. 
Gye. Madame Sinico also availed herself of the law to substantiate her claims, and only 
sang once. A tenor, Signor Tamagno, was promised, but he broke his engagement. 
Malle. Thalberg was a welcome addition to the company as Zerlina in Don Giovanni, 
Zerlina in Fra Diavolo, and Cherubino in Nozze di Figaro, She is a charming young 
artiste, as we have had occasion many times to state, but cannot be expected as yet to 
carry off such honours as those won by Madame Patti, Mdlle. Albani, or even Malle. 
Marimon. With respect to the latter artiste we are surprised to see her kept somewhat 
in the background. Yet what a wonderful and delightful vocalist she is. As for Madame 
Patti, naturally she was the star of the vocalists. Her Dinorah, her Rosina, her Violetta, 
her Juliet, her Catarina, and Zerlina—who could equal them? On the other hand, much 
as her Leonora, in the Trovatore, might be admired by some, and her Valentina, in Les 
Huguenots, by others, we are convinced that Madame Patti will add most to her fame by 
extending her repertoire in operas demanding less physical exertion. She has the loveliest 
and most sympathetic voice of any artiste living. Why force it and strain it for the sake 
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of mere rivalry? Mdlle. Albani we have referred to in her charming embodiment of 
Elsa, and in other parts she revealed a distinct advance ; Mdlle. D’Angeri has done her- 
self credit as Leonora, in Fidelio ; and Mdlle. Bianchi, a very young but most promising 
singer, has taken higher ground this season, but as yet such a character as Mathilde, in 
William Te ll, is beyond her. M. Faure has not been heard so often as could have been 
wished. He is quite unapproachable in his own department, and his Mephistopheles is 
one of the grandest impersonations now to be seen on the lyrical boards, The general 
magnilicence of the misc-en-scéne at Covent-garden has again,this year been remarked 
upon. The scenery of Messrs. Dayes and Caney has in several instances been much 
admired, and the stage management of M. Desplaces was entitled to commendation. 
‘Too much praise could hardly be given to the orchestra, although the practice of having 
two conductors is still a vexed question, From the 30th of March to the 17th July these 
gentlemen have certainly not been idle. Signor Vianesi conducted fifty-nine perform- 
ances and Signor Bevignani twenty-four, and it must be remembered that there was a 
great variety of operas. No less than twenty-nine different works were given. The 
members of the orchestra are all of them highly efficient, and such a first violin as Mr. 
Carrodus, beyond question our best English violinist, at the head of the orchestra was of 
the utmost value. The chorus of Covent-garden was up to the usual mark, save and 
except the first night of Lohengrin, when they were sadly out of tune, but with music so 
difficult and so unfamiliar every allowance was due tothem. It is a curious fact that 
notwithstanding the introduction of this opera, some of the older masterpieces have been 
more popular than ever. Take, for instance, Mozart, never more brilliantly successful at 
Covent-garden than this season, Three of his operas, Don Giovanni, Jl Flauto Magico, 
and Nozze di Figaro, were given fifteen times. Meyerbeer has also been well represented. 
There have been eighty-three representations, at which Mozart’s Don Giovanni and 
Wagner's Lohengrin have each been presented eight times ; Mozart's Nozze di Figaro four 
times, and Ji Flauto Magico thrice ; Rossini’s Guglielmo Tell four times ; the same com- 
poser’s J1 Barbiére three times, and a twice ; Mey erbeer’s Robe rto it Diavolo 
once only, and Les Huguenots four times, L’ Africaine twice, and one representation in a 
compressed form ; Dinorah, also Etoile du Nord, three times each ; Weber's Der Freischiitz 
was given three times, Auber’s Fra Diavolo four, Les Diamans de la Couronne once ; 
Beethoven's Fidelio once ; Gounod’s Faust four times and his Romeo e Giulietta three 
times ; Donizetti's Lucia twice, Lucrezia Borgia twice, Elisir d’ Amore once, La Favorita 
once, La Figlia twice ; Verdi's Traviata three times, // Ballo four times, and T'rovatore 
once ; Bellini’s Vorma and Sonnambula once each. Such are the chief features of Mr. 
Gye’s operatic campaign. 

On Saturday evening, July 24th, the season at Her Majesty's Opera ended with a per- 
formance of Lohengrin. The production of this work at Her Majesty’s as well as at 
Covent-garden has rendered this year a memorablé one in operatic annals. What may 
be the ultimate result it is impossible to say, but it is a striking fact that Wagner has 
been heard on the boards of both our Opera Houses, and has met with no ordinary sup- 
port. Wagner has been admitted, but other composers have not been thrust aside. He 
is accepted as one among many, and the regular opera-goer will be glad to hear his 
music if only as a contrast, while some not too well disposed towards the new style, go so 
far as to say that Lohengrin increases the taste for music of a more tuneful character. 
While Lohengrin has been heard at both house, other operas of the composer, which we 
have a strong impression would be more likely to attract, have never been heard. Of 
these Zannhaiiser may be named. It has some striking music and melody even of a very 
bold and original character. Opera Managers are but mortal, and, witnessing the terrible 
failure of this opera in Paris, they might have reasonably concluded that it would equally 
fail in this country ; but such an argument is quite an error. Handel was almost an un- 
known name in Paris until recently. Even Mendelssohn’ 8 symphonies were a long time 
making way there, and Beethoven was for many years a “great unknown.” Let us hope 
that we may hear 7'anuhaiiser at the New Opera House upon the Thames Embankment. 
One great advantage Mr. Mapleson possesses. He has a conductor in Sir Michael Costa 
who appreciates a perfect ensemble, and without this Wagner’s music goes for nothing. 
The value of Sir Michael Costa’s services could hardly be over-estimated, and the choral 
and orchestral effects in Lohengrin reflected the highest credit upon the conductor. It is 
a mistake to suppose that Sir Michael Costa is too exacting. Our own impression is that 
a conductor is more likely to fail through being too lenient than too strict. The mention 
of the new Opera House reminds us that Mr. Mapleson promises to open his new musical 
home in May. Mr. Mapleson has generally kept his promises so faithfully that there is 
every reason to believe that he will in this matter keep faith with his patrons, who wish 
him, as we do, hearty success. Operatic promises are not so heedlessly made as they were, 
and Mr, Mapleson can only be charged with one important shortcoming in this way. He 
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promised a revival of Cherubini’s Medea, which we should have been glad of, for Titiens 
is magnificent in that opera. We remember and we regret that performances of Der 
Freischiitz, Auber’s Caterina, Rossini’s Otello, and other works were promised and not given; 
but we are far from blaming the Jmpressario for that. We have had other works and 
plenty of them, as a glance at the répertoire will show. Lohengrin was performed nine 
times, although it was much later in the season when it was produced than at Covent- 
garden, Gounod’s Faust was given seven times, Rossini’s J/ Barbiére six times, Lucia five 
times; Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia, Mozart's Nozze di Figaro, and 
Rossini’s Semiramide were represented each four times. Balfe’s Zulismano, Verdi's 
Traviata, and Bellini’s Sonnambula three times each. The T’rovatore and Rigoletto twice 
each. Beethoven’s Fidelio was only given twice. Flotow’s Martha, Ambroise 'Thomas’s 
Mignon, Bellini’s Norma, and Mozart's Don Giovanni only once each. In glancing at Mr. 
Mapleson’s list of vocalists, it is easy to perceive that the feminine element is the strongest, 
a fact which, of course, must be taken into account when judging of what has been 
accomplished during the season. A very tower of strength in every way has been the 
majestic Titiens. In her great characters Mdlle. Titiens has again been heard at her best, 
a how good that is need not be told. Madame Christine Nilsson, one of the greatest 
artistes of the day, has fully sustained her reputation in her most popular characters. 
Whether she will add to her fame by her recent delineation of Valentina in Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots is a question we shall not discuss, seeing that opinions are divided on the sub- 
ject. It matters little whether it be ultimately accepted as one of the popular prima 
donna’s parts or not. She has ample opportunities in other operas, and her lovely voice 
was in better condition than ever this year. Mdlle. Varesi has taken many by surprise. 
At first it was thought that her voice was too weak to enable her to take a high position. 
Powerful it will probably never be, but it has gained in volume, and as an artiste Malle. 
Varesi can hardly be surpassed. Her perfect command of all the difficulties of vocalization 
is quite wonderful, and in the lighter characters of the lyrical drama she is destined, we 
think, to take a very high position indeed. Mdlle, Chapuy, a French artiste, has also been 
remarkably successful. She came from the Paris Opera Comique, and at first seemed a 
little strange in Italian opera. But the young lady was soon recognised as a real artiste, 
and in two or three representations she established herself as a great favourite. Mdlle. 
Belocca, the Russian contralto, was wonderfully popular in Paris, but it may be remarked 
that personal attractions in Paris count for even more than vocal skill, so Mdlle. Belocca 
must not be disappointed if the somewhat critical audiences of Her Majesty’s Opera re- 
ceived her with less warmth than the lively Parisians, Mr. Mapleson has been less 
fortunate in his tenors, Signor Bignardi did not please much in Fidelio. Signor Brignoli 
is a good artiste, but his voice has suffered from hard work. Signor Fancelli, a really 
capable and competent tenor, with a fine voice, should have been heard more frequently. 
But tenors of a high class are difficult to be met with. Some have voices and no style ; 
some style and no voice; some can sing and not act; and some can act and not sing. 
Signor Campanini did good service, but he still lacks refinement, which is a great pity. 
He might have taken a much higher position if his artistic capabilities had equalled his 
physical powers. While so wide a field is open to a popular tenor it appears strange that 
he does not make the most of his opportunities. Signor Gillandiand Signor Panzetti were 
two other tenors of no great gifts. Signor Rota came back, and was heartily welcomed. 
He is a legitimate artiste, and in some characters cannot be easily surpassed. Signor 
Galassi needs only to subdue a somewhat boisterous style to become a much greater 
artiste. Herr Behrens, as a basso profondo, is a useful but unequal artiste. Signor De 
Reschi has a very pleasing voice, and being young will doubtless advance ; but Mr. 
Mapleson will require two or three good tenors and baritones to add to his company in the 
New Opera House. He will find it impossible to improve his orchestra, and his chorus is 
generally good in tone and excellent in execution. Even where a few of the principal 
artistes have not been quite up to the mark the excellence of the ensemble has satisfied the 
lover of music. So, with all sorts of good wishes, we quit Her Majesty’s Opera, trusting 
Mr. Mapleson’s anticipations for next year may be amply realized. 

Our review of the Operatic Season would be incomplete without afew remarks respecting 
the efforts of the Carl Rosa Company at the Princess’s Theatre. We have heard during 
the short campaign of this admirable conductor some foreign operas given in English in a 
style worthy of the best performances of the Anglo-Italian stage, while the popular English 
operas have been rendered so as to bring out their beauties more prominently than hereto- 
fore. New singers of great merit have been introduced, and the reappearance of Mr. 
Santley greatly enhanced the attractions of the season. As Mr, Carl Rosa goes to Drury 
Lane in the spring, we may take that fact as an indication that English opera has once 
more revived in the metropolis, and we welcome it heartily. 
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Cheatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary. 


** All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits.”—SHAKSPEARE 
Annortt, William, (of Cov. Gar. Theatre,) died at Baltimore, June 6, 1843, aged 53. 
Apineton, Mrs. Frances, Actress, died March 4, 1815, aged 83. 
Avam, Adolph, Composer, died May 6, 1856, aged 53. 
AppIson, Miss Laura, died on voyage from Albany to New York, September 1, 1852. 
ADDISON, R., Music Publisher, died January 17, i868, aged 71. 
ADDISON, Joseph, Poet, Dramatist, &e., died June, 17, 1719, aged 47. 
Apopison, Edward Phillips, Comedian, "died April 16, 1874, aged 66. 
Avotpuvts, John, “ Theatrical Barrister,” died July 16, 1845, aged 79. 
ALBERTAZZI, Madame, Vocalist, died September 27, 1817, aged | 35. 
AupringR, Ira, the “ African Roscius,” died at Lodez, Poland, August 7, 1867, aged 63. 
ALEXANDER, John, the Glasgow Manager, died December 15, 1851. 
Aen, Madame Caradori, distinguished Vocalist, died October 15, 1865, aged 65. 
Attryn, Edward, Actor, Founder of Dulwich College, died November 25, 1626, aged 61. 
Atmonp, Mrs. Emma, (Miss E. Romer,) English Opera singer, died April 14, 1868, ag. 54. 
Amburau, Van, died at Philadelphia, November 29, 1865. 
AMHERST, "GA. , of Astley’s, died at Philadelphia, August 12, 1851, aged 75. 
ANDERSON, John Henry, ‘Wizard of the North, died February 2 , 1874, aged 59. 
ARCHER, Thomas, Comedian and Dramatist, died May 11, 1348. 
ARNE, Dr. Thomas Augustine, Composer, died January 1, "1778, aged 68, 
Arnop, Dr. Samuel, Composer, died October 22, 1802, aged 62. 
Ast ry, Phillip, Equestrian, Founder of Circus, died October 20, 1814, aged 72. 
Auber, Daniel Francois Esprit, Musical Composer, died May 13, 1871, aged 89. 
AvRI0L, Madame, (widow of Flexmore.) died September 3, 1862, aged 33. 
Ayuirrer, John, Comedian, died December 16, 1847, aged 44, 
Baer, Miss Jane, Actress, late of the Olympic, died August 8, 1873. 
BappeEtry, Robert, died November 20, 1794, aged 61. 
Baker, Basil, Comedian, died January 26, 1859, aged 54. 
Baker, Charles, Comedian, died November 26, 1844. 
BaF » = hael William, English Opera Composer, died October 20, 1870, aged 62. 
Barz, W., Author and Composer of Songs, died May 14, 1869, aged 84. 
BALLs, x 's., Comedian, died at Dublin, December 30, 1844, aged 45. 
BANNISTER, ‘John, died November 6, 1836, aged 77. 
BaRNARD, Mrs. C., Writer of Songs under the cognomen of “ Claribel,” died Jan. 30, 1869. 
Barnes, James, famous Pantaloon, died September 28, 1838, aged 51. 

3ARNES, William Augustus, Pantomimist, died May 17, 1868, aged 58. 

Barnett, Humphrey, Acting Manager, died April 30, 1874, aged 62. 
Barnett, Morris, died at Montreal, March 18, 1856, aged 56. 
Barrett, Henry Michael, Actor, died June 15, 1872, aged 68. 
Barry, Spranger, died January 7, 1777, aged 58, buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Barry, Tom, Clown, died March 26, 1857, aged 47. 
Barrymore, William, died in America, November 24, 1846, 
Barttey, George, Comedian, died July 22, 1858, aged 74. 
Bartiey, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died January 14, 1850, aged 65. 
Barry, George, of “ Batty’s Menagerie,” died June 5, 1867, aged 64. 
Barry, Wm., Equestrian Manager, and Proprietor of Astley’s, died Feb. 7, 1868, aged 67. 
Bayty, Thomas Haynes, Poet and Dramatist, died April 22, 1839, aged 43. 
Beaumont, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1615, aged 32, buried in W stmr. Abbey. \ 
Beaz.ey, Samuel, Author and Architect, died October 12, 1851, aged 65. 
Brcusr, Lady (née Miss Eliza O'Neil), Actress, died Oct, 29, 1872, age i 80. 
Beckett, Gilbert A’, died at Boulogne, August 30, 1856, aged 45. 
Brprorp, Paul John, Comedian, died January 11, 1871, aged 78. 
Brrtuoven, Ludvig von, German Composer, died March 26, 1827, age | 57, 
Benin, a Giant, who acted at Adelphi, died July 30, 1843, aged 36. 
Brun, Mrs. Aphra, Dramatist, died April 16, 1689, buried in Cloisters, Westmr, Abbey. 
Betz, Robert, Dramatic Author and Journalist, died April 12, 1867, aged 63. 
Be.uamy, George Ann, Actress, died February 15, 1788. 
Be.tiamy, William, Bass Singer, died January 3, 1843, aged 74, 
Begwixw, J. C. M., the Popular Reader, died June 12, 1874, aged 50. 














Benner, Charles, for 30 yrs. “ Call-boy” at Cov. Gar. Theatre, d. July 26, 1857, ag. 44, 
Berrerton, Thomas, great Tragic Actor, d, April 28, 1710, ag. 75, b. in Westr. Abbey. 
Berry, Mrs., mother of Mr. Henry Betty, died December 3, 1872, aged 80, 

Betty, William Henry, the Young Roscius, died August 24, 1874, aged 82. 

Bevery, Henry Roxby, Comedian, died February 1, 1863, aged 67. 

Birrin, Miss, born without hands or feet, died at Liverpool, October 7, 1850, aged 66. 
Bisuop, Sir Henry, Composer, died April 30, 1855, aged 69. 

BuackMors, famous Tight-rope Dancer, died at Islington, March 11, 1838, 

BuiaGrove, Heary Gamble, Violinist, died December 15, 1872, aged 61. 

BiancuarpD, Thomas, Pantaloon, died August 20, 1859, aged 72. 

BLANcHARD, William, Comedian, died May 8, 1835, aged 65. 

Buianp, James, Comedian, died July 17, 1861, aged 63, 

Biewitt, John, Composer, died September 4, 1853, aged 72. 

Brow, Dr. John, Composer, died August 18, 1708. 

Boteno, Mrs. Emma, Columbine, died October 18, 1867, aged 35. 

Bonp, Herbert, Tenor Vocalist, died November 2, 1869, aged 31. 

Boor, Barton, Actor and Dramatist, died May 15, 1733, aged 52. 

Booru, Miss Sarah, Actress, died December 30, 1867, aged 75. 

Booru, Thomas Bennett (professionally known as T. B. Bennett), Actor, d. June 8, 1872. 
Borvw1iaskl, Joseph, famous Dwarf, died August 17, 1835, aged 95. 

Bosto, Angiolina, of Italian Opera, died at St. Petersburg, April 10, 1859, aged 35. 

Bow ey, Robert Kanzow, General Manager of the Crystal Palace, died Aug. 25, 1870; ag.57. 
Boyor, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died June 11, 1864, aged 44, 

BRraceGiRviE, Mrs., died September 14, 1748, aged 85. 

Brapsvry, C., Equestrian, died April 3, 1869, aged 65. 

Brapzury, Robert, Clown, died July 21, 1831, aged 57. 

BrapsnHaw, Mrs. Anne Maria, (famous Vocalist as Maria Tree,) d. Feb. 18, 1862, ag. 60. 
BraDwELt, William, Theatrical Decorator and Mechanician, died August 4, 1849. 
Brauam, John, Vocalist, died February 17, 1856, aged 79. 

Brauam, Hamilton, Vocalist, died at Rochester, Kent, December 22, 1862. 

Broaproor, Alexander, Actor and Stage Manager, died May 5, 1847. 

Broaproor, William, of Astley’s, died January 2, 1852. 

Broavaurst, W., Actor, died May 28, 1869, aged 82. 

Bromiey, Thomas, Actor at Drury Lane, died December 31, 1841, aged 68. 

Brooke, Gustavus Vaughan, perished in the steamship “ London,” January 10, 1866. 
Brookes, Mrs. Moreton, Actress, died June 11, 1868, aged 55. 

Brooks, Shirley, Dramatic Author, died February 22, 1874, aged 57. 

Broveu, R. B., Author and Dramatist, died June 26, 1860, aged 32. 

Broveu, William, Dramatic Author, died March 13, 1870, aged 44, 

Browne, Charles F., (Artemus Ward,) died March 6, 1867, aged 33, 

Bruton, James, Humorist and Song-writer, died March 5, 1867, aged 52, 

Boucxineuam, Leicester, Dramatic Author, died July 15, 1867, aged 42. 

BucxineuaM, Thomas, Comedian and Comic-singer, died September 2, 1847, aged 52. 
Bunn, Alfred, died at Boulogne, December 20, 1860, aged 62. 

Bursavee, Richard, died March 13, 1619, buried at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
Burrorp, Robert, Artist, and Proprietor of Panorama, died January 30, 1861, aged 70. 
Buarnanp, Mrs. F, C. (née Miss Cecilia Ranoe, of the St. James’s), died April 10, 1870, ag. 27, 
Burton, William E., Actor and Manager, died in New York, February 10, 1860, aged 58. 
BusHNELL, Catherine Hayes, died August 11, 1861, aged 36. 

Butter, Samuel, Tragedian, died at Manchester, July 17, 1845, aged 48. 

Byrnp, Oscar, Ballet Master, died September 4, 1867, aged 72. 

Byrne, James, (father of Oscar Byrne,) died December —, 1845, aged 89. 

Caxorart, Granby, died in New York, January 8, 1855. 

Carpet, John, President of the Glee Club, died December 20, 1846, aged 80. 

Captg, John, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1860, aged 40, 

Carry, George Saville, Author, died July 10, 1807, aged 65. 

Carnrott, Edward, Equestrian, died July 14, 1869, aged 27. 

Carter, Henry Lee, (“Two Lands of Gold,”) died October 9, 1862, aged 37. 

CartER, “ Little,” Treasurer of Haymarket, died July 20, 1850, aged 81. 

Carter, James, “ Lion King,” died May 19, 1847. 

CaTatantI, Madame, died at. Paris, June 19, 1849, aged 69, 

CEenTLIVRE, Mrs. Susannah, died December 24, 1725, aged 45. 

Cuasert, Dr. Julian, the “ Fire King,” died at New York, August 28, 1859, aged 67. 
Cuarman, John Kemble, died September 2, 1852, aged 57. 
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Cnanrtrs, Marie, Columbine, died from accident by fire, Pav. Theatre, Jan. 21, 1864. 
CuatTTer_Ly, William, Comedian, died April 20, 1821, aged 34. 

CuaTTrerR Ly, Mrs., Actress, died November 3, 1866, aged 69. 

Cuatrerton, John Balsir, Harpist, died April 9, 1871, aged 66. 

©urrt, Madame Rose, French Actress, died September 17, 1861. 

Currry, Andrew, Actor and Dramatist, died at Monmouth, February 12, 1812. 
Cuervsini, Composer, died March 7, 1842, aged 62. 

Curster, Harry, Comedian, died January 9, 1869. 

Cuortey, Henry Fothergill, Musical Composer and Critic, d. February 16, 1872, aged 63. 
CrnpeEr, Colley, Dramatist, died December 12, 1757, aged 87. 

Cuirrorp, Mrs.W., Actress, died September 5, 1850, aged 59. 

Cuirton, Harry, Comic and Motto Vocalist, died July 15, 1872, aged 40. 

Cuive, “ Kitty,” famous Actress, died December 4, 1785, aged 74. 

Coates, Romeo, famous Amateur Actor, died February 22, 1848, aged 76. 

Cosuam, Thomas, Tragedian, died January 4, 1842, aged 63. 

Cock1nG, killed by falling with parachute from balloon, July 24, 1837. 

Coprsaca, Madame (known as Saporiti), Operatic Vocalist, died March —, 1870, ag. 101. 
CotuiEr, J. W., Pantomimist, of Covent Garden and Lyceum Theatres, died Feb. 18, 1868. 
Couns, John, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, August 13, 1874, aged 70, 
Cotuins, Sam, Irish Vocalist, real name “ Vagg,” died May 25, 1865, aged 39. 
Coiiinson, Miss Annie, Burlesque Actress, died February 1, 1869. 

Couiman, George, “the younger,” died October 26, 1836, aged 74. 

Conquest, Benjamin Oliver, Proprietor of the Grecian Theatre, July 5, 1872, aged 68. 
Conquest, Mrs., Ballet Mistress, Grecian Theatre, died November 4, 1867, aged 64. 
ConGREVE, William, Dramatist, died January 19, 1729, aged 58. 

Cooke, Tom, Composer, died February 27, 1848, aged 67. 

Cooke, Thomas Potter, Actor, died April 4, 1864, aged 78. 

Cooxr, George Frederick, Tragedian, died at New York, September 6, 1812. 

Cooke, George, of Olympic Theatre, died March 4, 1863, aged 52. 

Cooxk, James, Equestrian, died September 5, 1869. 

Cooker, Thomas Taplin, Equestrian Manager, died March 19, 1866, aged 84, 

Cooper, John, Actor, at Drury-lane Theatre, died July 13, 1870, aged 77. 

Coprtanp, William R., Liverpool Manager, died May 29, 1867, aged 68. 

Corxt, Monte, Composer and Musical Director, died September 19, 1849, aged 65. 
Corrt, Haydn, Musician, died at Dublin, February 19, 1860, aged 75. 

Cort, Mrs. Haydn, Vocalist, died April 10, 1867, aged 67. 

Corrt, Dussek, Operatic Vocalist, died February 4, 1870. 

CorneILz, Pierre, French Dramatist, died October 1, 1684, aged 78. 

Corrt, Mrs. V. (née Annie Parker), Actress, Theatre Royal, Dublin, d. Aug. 4, 1870, ag. 29. 
CorrTrELt, Miss, Actress and Vocalist, died May 21, 1866, aged 25. 

Covurtyey, John, Actor and Dramatist, died February 17, 1865, aged 52. 

Cowk1t, Joe Leathley, Comedian, (father of Sam Cowell,) died November 14, 1863, aged 72. 
Cowk tt, Sam, died March 11, 1864, at Blandford, Dorsetshire, aged 43. 

Coyne, Joseph Stirling, Dramatic Author, died July 18, 1868, aged 64. 

Crappock, John, Actor, died May 7, 1873, aged 43. 

Crocker, J. P., Ethiopian Comedian, died December 17, 1869, aged 35. 

Crockett, James, the “ Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnati, July 6, 1865, aged 45. 
Cross, Edward, Proprietor of Exeter Change Menagerie, died Sept. 25, 1854, aged 81. 
CULLENFORD, William, Sec. of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, died Sept. 6,1874, ag. 77. 
CumBERLAND, John, of “ Cumberland’s Drama,” died June 13, 1866, aged 79. 
CumBERLAND, Richard, Dramatist, died May 7, 1811, aged 79. 

Cummina, Gordon, “ Lion Hunter,” died March 30, 1866, aged 47. 

P)’Atmarng, Thomas, Music Publisher, died November 23, 1858, aged 83. 

Dance, Charles, Dramatic Author, died January 4, 1863, aged 69. 

Danie, George, (the “ D. G.” of Cumberland’s Plays,) died March 29, 1864, aged 74. 
Davenrort, Mrs., famous Actress of old women, died May 9, 1843, aged 84. 
Davenport, T. D., Theatrical Manager, died July 6, 1851, aged 59. 

Daviner, G. B., Surrey Manager, died January 31, 1842, aged 49. 

Denvit, Clara, Actress, died November 19, 1867, aged 18. 

Denvit, Henry Gaskell, the original “ Manfred,” died April 5, 1866, aged 66. 

Dexrpy, Countess of, (famous Miss Farren,) died April 21, 1829. 

Dz Rosa, Signor, Tenor Singer, Naples, Italy, died August — 1871, aged 90, 
Descuampes, Mons. Emile, Musical Composer, died April — 1871, aged 79. 

Devi, Herr, (Isaac Dowling,) died December 17, 1860, aged 43. 
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Drispry, Tom, Author of 800 dramas, died September 21, 1841, aged 70. 

Drevin, Charles, Dramatist, and Naval Song Writer, died July 25, 1814, aged 69. 

Dickens, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died June 9, 1870, aged 58, 

Dippear, Charles Bannister, Actor, died October 21, 1859, aged 58. 

DianuM, Charles, famous Ballad-singer, died October 2, 1827, aged 62 

Distin, John, father of the “ Distin Family,” died July 8, 1863, aged 74. 

Dist1n, Mrs. Theodore, (Sarah Connor,) Vocalist, died April 18, 1863, aged 33. 

Dopp, James, Actor of the “ Garrick School,’ died October 17, 1786. 

Doaeerrt, Thomas, who left the “ Coat and Badge” Legacy, died October 3, 1721. 

Donato, the one-legged Dancer, died at Cyraque, France, June 10, 1865. 

Don, Sir William, died at Hobart Town, Tasmania, March 19, 1862, aged 36. 

Donizettt, Gaetano, Composer, died April 9, 1818, aged 50. 

Dovetass, John, Proprietor of the Standard Theatre, died January 31, 1874, aged 59. 

Dowron, William, Comedian, died at Brighton, April 19, 1851, aged 88. 

DraGonetti, Domenico, Contrabasso, died April 14, 1816, aged 85. 

Drew, John, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, May 21, 1862, aged 37. 

DrommonD, Thomas George, Actor, died January 23, 1873. 

Ducrow, John, famous Equestrian Clown, died May 22, 1834. 

Dvcrow, Andrew, Great Equestrian, died January 27, 1842, aged 49. 

DvuLcKEN, Madame, celebrated Pianiste, died April 13, 1850, aged 38. 

Dumas, Alexandre, at Puys, French Dramatist and Author, died Dee, 5, 1870, aged 67. 

Duny, William, Treasurer, Drury Lane Theatre, died March 3, 1855, aged 73. 

Durrant, John Rowland, founder of “ The Garrick Club,” died July 13, 1853. 

Durvset, John, Actor and Vocalist, died November 6, 1812, aged 51. 

Durwyatt, Martin, Burlesque Writer, died September 8, 1867, aged 29. 

Dyas, Mrs. Ann Ada, Actress, December 1, 1871, aged 48. 

Eaux, George Barnardo, “ Wizard of the South,” died May 4, 1858, aged 51. 

Epmonps, James, Proprietor of Wombwell’s Menagerie, d. December 16, 1871, aged 66. 

Epson, Calvin, “ Living Skeleton,” d. in America, December 6, 1833, ag. 44, weight 45 1b. 

Eagan, Pierce, author of ‘Tom and Jerry,” died August 3, 1849, aged 77. 

Egerton, Daniel, Actor, died July 22, 1835, aged 64. 

Egerton, Mrs., famous “ Meg Merrilies,” died August 3, 1847, aged 66. 

Exar, Thomas, Harlequin, died April 8, 1842, aged 62. 

Ex.iston, Robert William, Comedian and Manager, died July 8, 1831, aged 57. 

Exton, aged 49, lost in the Pegasus, on the passage from Leith to Hull, July 18, 1843. 

Empen, William Samuel, of the Olympic Theatre, died January 4, 1872, aged 71. 

Emery, John, celebrated Yorkshire Comedian, died July 23, 1822, aged 45, 

Ernst, M., celebrated Violinist, died at Nice, October 8, 1865, aged 51. 

Far ey, Charles, Pantomime Arranger, died January 28, 1859, aged 87. 

Farrett, John, Author, Actor, and Manager, died at Boulogne, April 21, 1848, ag. 57. 

Farren, Mrs., (Mrs. Faucit,) Actress, died June 16, 1857, aged 68. 

FarreEn, William, Actor, died September 24, 1861, aged 75. 

Farren, Henry, Actor, died at New York, January 18, 1860, aged 34. 

Favantt, Mdlle. Rita, Vocalist, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, died August 18, 1867. 

Fretpina, Henry, Dramatist and Novelist, died October 8, 1754, aged 47. 

Fisuer, David, Suffolk Manager, died August 6, 1832, aged 71. 

Fisuer, George, Theatrical Agent, died August 31, 1864. 

Fitzpatt, Edward, Dramatic Author, died October 27, 1873, aged 81. 

Firzwiti1am, Edward, Composer and Musical Director, died January 19, 1857, ag. 33. 

Frrzwiti1aM, Mrs., Actress, died September 11, 1854, aged 52. 

Firzwiti1am, Edw., Comedian and Comic Vocalist, died March 30, 1852, aged 63. 

Fiexmorg, Richard, Clown, died August 20, 1860, aged 36. 

F'Lexmore, Mrs. Ann, mother of the late Clown, Richard Flexmore, d. Dec. 26, 1869, ag. 88. 

Fiower, Miss Sara, Vocalist, died at Sydney, August 16, 1865. 

Foorr, Samuel, Actor and Dramatist, died October, 21, 1777, aged 56. 

Forman, G. F., Comedian, died August 23, 1852, aged 40. 

Forrester, Alfred Henry (“Alfred Crowquill’’), died May 26, 1872, aged 67. 

Forrester, Henry, Light Comedian, died June 25, 1840, aged 43. 

Fraser, John James, (“ Fricker,”) Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, June 17, 1863, ag. 59. 

Freer, Charles, popular East-end Tragedian, died December 23, 1857. 

Farias, Duchess de (née Miss Victoria Balfe), Vocalist, died January 22, 1871. 

Fouuter, Alfred, Clown, died July 19, 1844, aged 37. 

Gate, Lieut., Aéronaut, killed in a balloon descent, near Bordeaux, Sept. 8, 1850, ag. 54, 

GARDNER, John, Actor of Low Comedy, died May 5, 1851, aged 49. 
Cc 
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Garpner, Thomas, Proprietor of Margate Assembly Rooms, died Aug. 22, 1867, ag. 55. 
GaRneriy, Jacques A., Aéronaut, died August 18, 1823, aged 54. 

Garrick, David, died at 5, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, January 20, 1779, aged 63. 
Garrick, Mrs. Sarah Jane, Actress, died at Sunderland, October 27, 1859, aged 76. 
Garrick, Mrs, Eva Marie, (wife of David Garrick,) died October 16, 1822, aged 97. 
Gates, James, Scenic Artist, died June 30, 1868, aged 39. 

Gartiz, Actor of Frenchmen, died November 16, 1844, aged 78. 

GavuGiran-Nantevit, M., oldest Dramatic Author in France, died Feb. —, 1870, aged 96. 
Gay, John, Poet and Dramatist, died December 4, 1732, aged 44. 

Genae, George, Vocalist, died February 16, 1863, aged 42. 

GruBELxI, Signor, Singer, died at Naples, December 4, 1846, aged 44. 

Give int, A., of Italian Opera, died October 12, 1865, aged 39. 

Grossop, Madame Feron, Vocalist, died May 7, 1853. 

Grover, Mrs., famous Actress, died July 15, 1850, aged 68. 

Grover, Charles W., Ballad Composer, died March 23, 1863. 

Gover, Ferdinand, Baritone, died at Hull, April 22, 1859, aged 23. 

Gover, Edmund, Manager of Glasgow Theatre, died October 23, 1860, aged 48, 
GLoveR, Stephen, Musical Composer, died December 7, 1870, aged 58. 

Go pont, Carlo, Italian Dramatist, died January 8, 1793, aged 86. 

GoxpsmitTH, Oliver, Poet, Dramatist, &c., died April 4, 1774, aged 46. 

Gomersat, Edwd, Alexander, (the Napoleon of Astley’s,) d. at Leeds, Oct. 19, 1862, ag. 74. 
Goxrpvon, Miss Harriette, Actress, died at New Zealand, April —, 1869. 

Govutstong, James, killed in descending with balloon from Belle Vue Gds., June 2, 1852. 
Govurtay, Miss Helen Lawson (Miss Nelly Gordon), Actress, d. Feb, 20, 1872, aged 26. 
GramManl, W. H., Pantomimist, died January 8, 1855, aged 55. 

Graves, Mr., Scenic Artist, died September 2, 1869. 

Gray, Thomas, famous Clown at Cov. Gar., d. January 28, 1768, aged upwards of 100. 
Green, Thomas, Actor, died December 16, 1859, aged 73. 

Green, Charles, Aéronaut, died March 26, 1870, aged 85. 

GrikEvE, William, Scenic Artist, died November 11, 1844, aged 44. 

Grimapt, Young Joe, died December 9, 1832, aged 30. 

Grimatpt, “Joe,” Pantomimist, died May 31, 1837, aged 58. 

Grist, Madame Giulia, Vocalist, died November 25, 1869, aged 57. 

Gvenrint, Sebastian Francis, late Acting Manager at the Royalty, d. Mar. 9, 1870, ag. 79. 
Haines, J. T., Actor and Dramatist, died May 18, 1843, aged 45. 

Hates, Robert, “ Norfolk Giant,” died at Yarmovth, Nov. 22, 1863, ag. 43. 7ft. 6in. 
Hat, Charles, Musical Conductor, died February 9, 1874, aged 58, 

Hau, Henry, Comedian, died in America, July 15, 1858, aged 50. 

Haman, T.8., American Manager, died January 9, 1853, aged 52. 

Hamzet, T., Builder of Princess’s Theatre, died February 21, 1853, aged 84, 

Hammonp, W. J., Actor and Manager, died August 23, 1848, aged 49. 

Hiampron, Mr., Aéronaut, died June 11, 1871, aged 72. 

HanvEt, George Frederic, German Composer, died April 13, 1759, aged 74, 

Hanr.ey, John Pritt, Comedian, died August 22, 1858, aged 72. 

Haxtowsg, Mrs., who appeared at Covt. Garden 1790, died January 1, 1852, aged 87. 
HiarriInGToON, Dowager Countess of, (Maria Foote,) died December 29, 1867, aged 69. 
Harris, Augustus Glossop, Stage Manager of Covent Garden, d. April 19, 1873, ag. 47. 
Harrison, William, Tenor Singer, died November 9, 1868, aged 55. 

Haxrison, J. N., first President of the Sacred Harmonic Society, d. Aug. 19, 1870, ag. 79. 
Harroway, John, Composer and Musical Director, died January 25, 1857, aged 47. 
HarvtnanpD, Frederick, Pantomimist, died August 17, 1852, aged 70. 

Hanvey, J. B., Theatrical Manager, died September 7, 1862, aged 70. 

Ilarvey, William, Harlequin, died October 6, 1856, aged 43. 

Haypn, Franz Joseph, German Composer, died May 31, 1809, aged 77. 

HrnpERsON, John, Equestrian Director, died May 10, 1867, aged 45. 

HenoxEr, Edward Henry, Equestrian, died January 15, 1865, aged 45. 

Hexsert, John, Comedian, died April 6, 1852, aged 38. 

Hicks, Newton Tree, Actor, died February 21, 1873, aged 62. 

Hit, G. H., (“ Yankee Hill,”) died at Saratoga, America, September 27, 1849, ag. 50. 
Hint, Mrs. Ellen, Actress, died December 9, 1866, aged 63, 

Hi11, Thomas, Pantomimist, died May 26, 1851, aged 57. 

Hix, Benson, Author and Actor, died September 17, 1845, aged 49. 

Hoarg, Prince, Dramatist, died at Brighton, December 22, 1834, aged 80, 

Hopson, George A., Irish Comedian, died June 27, 1869, aged 47. 
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Hoaartn, George, Musical Critic and Author, died February 12, 1870, aged 86. 
Hotcrort, Thomas, Dramatist, died March 23, 1809, aged 64. 
Honey, Mrs., Actress, died April 2, 1843, aged 28. 
Honner, Robert, Actor and Manager, died December 31, 1852, aged 43. 
Hook, Theodore, Author and Dramatist, died August 24, 1842, aged 53. 
Hooprgr, Edward, Actor and Manager, died at Cambridge, January 27, 1865, aged 70. 
Horwcastik, Henry, Vocalist and Actor, died May 6, 1869, aged 67. 
Horn, Charles, Composer, died August 5, 1849, aged 63. 
Howe t, Matthew, Harlequin, died December 1, 1873, aged 76. 
Hupson, Thomas, Comic Song Writer and Singer, died June 26, 1844, aged 50. 
Hupsreta, John, Comedian, died October 2, 1866, aged 59. 
Hugues, Thomas, Comedian, died September 7, 1857, aged 49. 
Hunt, Leigh, Poet and Essayist, died August 28, 1859, aged 75. 
IncuBaLD, Mrs. Elizabeth, Dramatist and Actress, died August 1, 1821, aged 68. 
INCLEDON, Charles, famous Vocalist, died February 19, 1826, aged 69. 
TRELAND, William Henry, of the Shakspeare Forgeries, died April 17, 1835. 
Irvine, Joseph Henry, Comedian, died September 6, 1870, aged 31. 
JACKMAN, W., Provincial Manager, died September 30, 1852, aged 70. 
Jacoss, Mr., Wizard, died October 13, 1870, aged 57. 
James, Charles S., Scenic Artist, Prince of Wales Theatre, died March 23, 1868, aged 35. 
JERROLD, Douglas, Dramatist, died June 8, 1857, aged 55. 
JEeRwoop, T. J., Hon. Solicitor to Dramatic College, died June 22, 1866, 
Jort, Herr Von, “ German Siflleur,” died July 22, 1865, aged 81. 
JOHNSTONE, Jack, Irish Comedian, died August 27, 1828, aged 78. 
JoLty, John, Composer and Orchestral Conductor, died July 1, 1864, aged 74, 
Jones, Mrs. Charles, clever Actress of Old Women, died February 28, 1866, aged 77. 
Jones, Richard, Light Comedian, died August 29, 1851, aged 73. 
Jonxs, Avonia, (Mrs. G. V. Brooke,) died October 4, 1867, aged 31. 
Jones, John, Actor, (original Jemmy Green in Tom and Jerry,) died Nov. 1, 1861, ag. 65. 
Jonks, Miss Maria B. (Mrs, Francis Phillips), Actress, died February 11, 1873. 
Jonson, Ben, Dramatist, died February 12, 1637, buried in Westminster Abbey. 
JorpDan, George, Actor, died November 14, 1874, aged 43. 
JuxrEeN, Mons., Composer and Conductor, died insane at Paris, March 14, 1860. 
Kean, Edmund, died May 15, 1833, aged 46, buried at Richmond, Surrey. 
Kean, Charles John, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Actor, died January 22, 1868, aged 57, 
Kee ey, Robert, Actor, died February 3, 1869, aged 75. 
Kemstk, Harry, Actor, died June 22, 1836, aged 45. 
Kemste, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died September 3, 1838, aged 65. 
KemBtz, Charles, Actor, died November 12, 1854, aged 79. 
Kems ge, John Philip, Tragedian, died Febuary 26, 1823, aged 66. 
KemB.g, Roger, (father of the above,) died December 6, 1802, aged 81. 
Kina, Harry, Duologue Artist (son of T. C. King, the Actor), died May 17, 1870, ag. 19. 
Kry1oc#, John, Acting Manager, died December 21, 1873, aged 63. 
Krn1ocn, John (J. D'Arcy), late of Princess’s, died December 16, 1873, aged 63. 
Krrpy, Hudson, Tragedian, died March 8, 1848, aged 29. 
Kine, Thomas, Manager and Actor, (original Sir Peter Teazle,) died —, 1805, aged 74, 
Know zs, James Sheridan, died at Torquay, November 30, 1862, aged 79. 
Kognia, Herr, celebrated Cornet Player, died at Paris, December 17, 1857, 
Lasiacue, Signor, Vocalist, died at Naples, January 23, 1858, aged 64. 
Lacy, Mrs. Frances (née Miss Cooper), Actress, wife of T. H. Lacy, d. April 21, 1872, ag. 53. 
Lacy, Rophino, Musical Composer and Dramatist, died September 20, 1867, aged 70. 
Lacy, Thomas Hailes, Theatrical Bookseller, died August 1, 1873, aged 63. 
Laront, Mons., French Comedian, died April 18, 1873, aged 77. 
Laxg, J. W., Musical Critic, died August 4, 1854, aged 42. 
Lanza, Signor Gesuldo, celebrated Professor of Music, died March 12, 1859, aged 80. 
Laporte, M., Theatrical Manager, died at Paris, September 26, 1841, aged 58. 
Latour, M., killed at Tottenham, in descending with parachute after a balloon ascent 
Lavrent, Henry, Musician, d. March 20, 1861, ag. 26. [from Cremorne, June 27, 1854. 
LavreEnt, Charles Emile, Musician, died May 23, 1857. 
Lxracu, Harvey, (Hervio Nano,) the ‘‘ Gnome Fly,” died March 15, 1847, 
Lxcierce, Charles, Ballet Master, died December 28, 1861, aged 64, 
Leg, Thomas, Irish Comedian, died Auguat 11, 1856, aged 46. 
Lex, Nathaniel, Dramatist, died December 11, 1692, aged 35. 
Lexx, Mrs, Alexander, (Mrs, Waylett,) died April 26, 1851, aged 51. 
Cc 
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Ler, Alexander, Composer, died October 8, 1851. 

Leg, Nelson Richard, Theatrical Manage * i. d Je anuary 3, 1872, aged 65. 

LrFF_ER, Adam, Vocalist, died March 26, 1857, aged 5 

Lemon, Mark, Dramatic Author, &., died May 23, 1870, aged 60. 

LeotarD, Mons, Gymnast, died August —, 1870, aged 28. [1758, ag. 88. 
LeveninGE, Richard, believed to be the Composer of the “ Macbeth Music,” d. March 14, 
Lewis, Mrs. G. (née Adelaide Downing), Actress, of the Britannia Theatre, d, Aug, 4, 1870. 
Linpb ey, R., Violinist, died June 13, 1855, aged 83. 

Linpon, Clarence, Actor and Manager, died January 15, 1862, aged 37. 

Lintey, George, Composer, died September 10, 1865. 

Linwoop, Miss, (lxhibition,) died March 2, 1845, aged 90. 

Liston, John, Comedian, died at Knightsbridge, March 22, 1846, aged 69. 

Livivs, Charles Barham, Dramatist, died at Worthing, January 14, 1865, aged 80. 
Lopek, George, Musician, died July 15, 1868. 

LoprEr, John, Violinist, died April 16, 1853, aged 41. / 
Love, William Edward, Polyphonist, died March 16, 1867, ag. 62. 

Lover, Samuel, Dramatic Author, Novelist, and Poet, died July 6, 1868, aged 70. 
Lyncu, William, Pantaloon, died June 29, 1861, aged 78. 

Lyrron, Lord Edward, Author and Dramatist, died January 18, 1873, aged 68. 
Macartuy, Huntley M: ay, Provincial Manager, died April 9, 1866, aged 51. 

M‘Cotivum, Thomas, Circus Proprietor, died March 22, 1872, aged 44. 

Macnamara, Mrs., Actress, died January 23, 1862, aged 84. 

Mackay, C harles, celebrated Scotch Actor, died November 2, 1857, aged 71. 

Mackuin, Chasies, Comedian, died July 12, 1797, aged 107. 

Macmitian, Duncan, Ventriloquist, died February 13, 1866, aged 49. 

Macreapy, William Charles, Actor, died April 27, 1873, aged 80. 

Mappox, J. M., formerly Lessee of Princess’ 8, died March 3, 1861, aged 7 

Maaiyy, Dr. William, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died August 19, 1642, aged 49. 
MALipran, Madame, died at Manchester, September 23, 1836, aged 28. 

Matong, Edmund, Shakesperian Commentator, died May 25, 1812, aged 71. 

Manpers, Thomas, Comedian, died October 28, 1859, aged 62. 

Man ey, Alfred, Equestrian, died April 1, 1869. 

Marsir, Dan, “ Yankee’ Comedian, died at Louisville, Kentucky, May 13, 1849, ag. 42. 
Mars, Madlle., French Actress, died March 20, 1847, aged 68. 

Manrsuatt, Joseph, Ballet Master, died November 30, 1873. 

Marston, Miss Beatrice, (Trissy,) Actress, Princess’s Theatre, died Nov. 4, 1868, aged 17. 
MassinGEr, Philip, Dramatist, died 1640, aged 56. 

Matuews, Charles, the elder, died June 28, 1835, aged 60. 

Matruews, Frank, Comedian, died July 24, 1871, aged 64. 

Marruews, Mrs. Frank, Actress, died August 27, 1873, aged 66. 

Martvnrin, Rev. Charles, Author of the Play of ‘* Be srtram,”’ died October 30, 1824. 
MayueEw, Horace, Author, &c., died April 30, 1872, aged 53. 

Maynakp, George, Actor, died December 1 4, 1851, aged 40. 

Maywoop, Robert Campbell, Scotch Actor, died at Troy, New York, Dec. 1, 1856, aged 70. 
Mravows, Drinkwater, Actor, died June 12, 1869, aged 74, 

Merapows, James, Scenic Artist, died May 3, 1863, aged 64, 

Me ton, Alfred, Composer and Music al Conductor, died March 27, 1867, aged 46. 
MENDELSSOHN, Bartholdy Felix, German Composer, died November, 1847, aged 38. 
MewnkIN, Miss Ada Isaacs, well-known Actress of Mazeppa, died August 10, 1868, ag. 29. 
MeverBeERr, Giacomo, Composer, died at Paris, May 1, 1864, aged 70. 

M‘Ian, R., Artist and Actor, died December 13, 1856, aged 51. 

Mirano, John, Harlequin and Ballet Master, died August 20, 1874, aged 49. 


Mier, David Prince, Showman, died May 24, 1873, aged 65. ; 
Miter, “ Joe,” Actor and Re puted Wit, died 1738, aged 54. 
Mircue.t, J., Comedian and Manager, died n America, May 17, 1856, aged 57. f 
MOLIQUE, Herr Bernhardt, Violinist, died May 11, 1869, aged 7 75. 

Moncnrierr, W. T., Dramatist, died in the Charter-house, December 8, 1857, aged 63, ' 


Monainl, Signor, the celebrated Tenor Singer, died May —, 1874. 
Montez, Lola, died at New York, January 17, 1861, aged 38. 
Monteomery, Charles, Clown, died January 9, 1866, aged 56. 
MontGoM ERY, Walter, Actor, died September i. 1871, aged 44. 
Moopy, John, Comic Vocalist, died November 7, 1852, aged 38. 
Moors, Miss Nelly, Actress, died January 22, 1869, aged 24, 
Moxt, celebrated Violinist, died June 14, 1839, aged 50. 
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Morrts, David E., Proprietor of Haymarket, died February 18, 1812, aged 72. 
Morton, Mrs. F. (Mrs. R. Honnor), Actress, died January 4, 1870, aged 61. 
Movntrort, William, Actor, (killed by Lord Mohun,) December, 10, 1691, aged 33. 
Movntaln, Mrs., Vocalist, died July 3, 1841, aged 7v. 

Mozart, John C. W., German Composer, died December 5, 1792, aged 55. 

Muonpev, Joseph, Comedian, died February 6, 1832, aged 74. 

Monyarp, James, Adelphi Comedian, died July 14, 1850, aged 35. 

Moreuy, Arthur, Dramatist, died at Knightsbridge, June 19, 18)5, aged 75. 
Morray, William, Edinburgh Manager, died May 6, 1852, aged 62. , 
Murray, Henry Leigh, Actor, died January 17, 1870, aged 49. 

Musset, Alfred de, French Dramatist, died May 12, 1857, aged45. 

Nanton, Lewis, Dramatist and Actor, died April 2, 1871, aged 31. 

Natuan, Baron, Master of Ceremonies, died December 6, 1856, aged 63. 

Netson, Arthur, Clown, died July 28, 1860, aged 49. 

NeELson, Sidney, Musical Composer, died April 7, 1862, aged 62. 

NEVILLE, John Gartside, formerly of the Surrey, died March 16, 1874, aged 87. 
Nicuo.son, Renton, self-styled “‘‘The Baron,” died May 18, 1861, aged 52. 
Niegutineare, W. H., clever Imitator, died October 23, 1841. 

Nimmo, Andrew, Theatrical and Musical Agent, died June 23, 1872, aged 54, 
Nisbett, Mrs., (Lady Boothby,) died January 16, 1858, aged 46. 

Norman, R., celebrated Pantaloon, died September 16, 1858, aged 70. 

Norton, Bruce, Actor, died November 26, 1861, aged 43. 

Oagpen, J. H., Irish Vocalist, died at Philadelphia, August 10, 1864, aged 36. 
O'Hara, Kane, Author of ‘‘ Midas,” died November 8, 1782. 

O’Keers, John, Dramatist, died February 10, 1833, aged 86. 

OLDFIELD, Anne, celebrated Comic Actress, d. Oct. 25, 1730, ag. 47, bur. in West. Abbey. 
O’NeiL, William, Irish Comedian and Vocalist, died August 5, 1868, aged 34, 
O’Nei11, J. R., (Hugo Vamp,) Author, died June 12, 1860, aged 37. 

OsBaLpIston, David Webster, Actor and Manager, died December 28, 1850, aged 57. 
Orway, Thomas, Dramatist, died 1685, aged 34. 

Oxserry, W. H., Comedian, died February 29, 1852, aged 44. 

OxpeErry, William, Actor, died June 9, 1824, aged 40, 

PaGaninI, Nicolo, Violinist, died at Nice, May 29, 1840, aged 50. 

PatMenr, John, died while playing the Stranger, August 2, 1798, aged 56. 
Parepa-Rosa, Mme. Euphrosyne, Vocalist, died January 21, 1874, aged 34. 

Parry, John, senr., Composer, died April 8, 1851, aged 76. 

Parry, Tom, Actor and Dramatist, died December 5, 1862, aged 56. 

Pars.or, Charles Thomas, Pantomimist, died in New York, Sept. 22, 1870, aged 66, 
Parstoz, Edmond John, Pantomimist, died in New York, March 8, 1832, aged 31. 
Parstok, James, 25 years Covent Garden Prompter, died August 5, 1847, aged 48. 
Pasta, Madame, Italian Vocalist, died April 1, 1865, aged 68. 

Part, M. Salvatore, Tenor Singer, father of Adelina and Carlotta Patti, died Aug. 21, 1869. 
Pav10, Signor, Clown, died July 27, 1835, aged 48. 

Payne, Howard, Dramatist, died at Tunis, April 11, 1852, aged 59. 

Peake, R. B., Dramatist, died October 24, 1847. 

Pearson, Alfred, Comedian, died December 29, 1868, aged 34. 

Penson, George, Actor and Vocalist, drowned in Dublin Bay, March 17, 1833. 
Penson, John Cranmer, Actor, died September 3, 1874, aged 73. 

Puetrs, Edmund, Actor, son of Samuel Phelps, Tragedian, died April 2, 1870, aged 32. 
Puiuurs, Philip, Scenic Artist, died May 28, 1864, aged 62. 

Puiurrs, T., Musical Lecturer, died October 26, 1841, aged 67. 

Pures, Watts, Dramatic Author, died December 2, 1874, aged 45. 

Pues, William Lovell, Composer, died March 18, 1860, aged 43. 

Pierce, E. H., Comic Vocalist, (Christy Minstrels,) died June 4, 1859, aged 32. 
Pitt, Charles, Tragedian and Manager, died February 21, 1866, aged 47. 

Pirt, Dibdin, Veteran Actor and Author, died at Hoxton, February 26, 1855. 

Pirt, Charles, Actor, late of the Exeter and Weymouth ‘heatres, died January 15, 1871, 
Pirt, Thomas Henry, Scenic Artist, died August 18, 1873, aged 70. 

Pracipg, Henry, American Actor, died January 23, 1870, aged 70. 

PontatowskI, Prince, Musical Composer, died July 3, 1873, aged 56. 

Pootg, John, Dramatist (Author of “ Paul Pry,” &.), died February 5, 1872, aged 87. 
Porr, Alexander, Comedian, died March 12, 1835, aged 73. 

Povey, John, Actor and Theatrical Agent, died May 2, 1867, aged 68. 
PowEL1, Old, Actor, of Drury Lane, died in Canada, May 13, 1836, aged 82. 
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Power, Tyrone, lost in the President on his return from America, about March 13, 1841, 
Powntk, Thomas, Actor, died August 26, 1868, aged 44. 

Pratten, R, Sidney, Flute Player, died February 10, 1868. 

Pxicr, John Edward, Theatrical Manager, died October 12, 1863, aged 45. 

Prick, Stephen, American Manager, died January 19, 1840. 

PrircuarD, John, Tragedian, died December 24, 1868. 

PxitcHarD, John Langford, Actor and Manager, died August 5, 1850, aged 60. 
Purcett, Henry, Composer, died November 21, 1695, aged 37, 

Pyng, J., Vocalist, died September 23, 1857. 

Quick, John, George III.’s favourite Comedian, died April 4, 1831, aged 84. 

Quin, James, Comedian, died May 14, 1766, aged 72. 

Kacukt, Madame, Tragic Actress, died January 3, 1858, aged 38. 

Ramo Sameg, Indian Juggler, died July 24, 1849. 

Raymonp, Richard Malone, died January 13, 1862, aged 62. 

Rayyer, Benjamin Lionel, Actor, died September 24, 1855, aged 69. j 
Raynuam, Miss, Actress, died August 23, 1871, aged 27. 

Reacu, Angus B., Author and Dramatist, died November 25, 1856, aged 35. 

Repg, Leman, Author and Dramatist, died April 3, 1847, aged 45. 

Rees, David, Comedian, died at Dublin, December 5, 1843. 

Reeve, William, Composer, died August 14, 1811, aged 32. 

Reeve, John, Comedian, died January 24, 1838, aged 39. 

ReINuARDT, Miss Lizzie, Actress at the Theatre Royal; Sheffield, d. Feb. 9, 1872, aged 34. 
RevYNoips, Frederick, Dramatist, died April 17, 1841, aged 77. 

Ropes, John, Proprietor of the “Coal Hole,” died August 1, 1850. 

Rice, J. R., (the original “ Jim Crow,”) died in New York, Sept. 18, 1860, aged 52. 
Ricuarpson, John, Proprietor of Richardson’s Show, died October 14, 1836, aged 76. 
Ricuarpson, Joseph, eminent Flautist, died March 22, 1862. 

Rienoip, Henry Hugo, Actor, died September 17, 1873, aged 62. 

Rozerts, David, Scenie Artist, died November 25, 1864, aged 68. 

Rozertson, Mrs. T., Provincial Actress, died December 19, 1855, aged 87. 

Ropertson, Thomas William, Dramatic Author, died February 3, 1871, aged 42. 
Ropenrtson, Edward Shafto, Actor, died September 1, 1871, aged 27. 

Rosrnson, George, Old Vauxhall Vocalist, died December 18, 1857, aged 57. 

Rosson, William, ‘the Old Playgoer,” died November 29, 1863, aged 78. 

Rosson, Frederick, Comedian, died August 12, 1864, aged 43. 

Ropwett, G. H., Author and Composer, died January 22, 1852, aged 50. 

Rogers, James, Comedian, died April 15, 1863, aged 42. 

Romer, Robert, Actor, of the Adelphi, died April 5, 1874, aged 66. 

Rooker, W., Composer, died October 20, 1847, aged 55. 

RossinI, Signor Gioacchino Antonio, celebrated Composer, died Nov. 18, 1868, aged 76. 
Rovsr, Thomas, of the Royal Grecian, died at Boulogne, September 26, 1852, aged 68. 
Rowe, Nicholas, Poet and Dramatist, died December 6, 1718, aged 45. 

Roxsy, Samuel, Actor and Manager, died at Scarborough, July 3, 1863, aged 58. 
Roxy, Robert, Actor and Stage Manager, died July 26, 1866. 

Rusini, Signor, Italian Vocalist, died at Romano, March 2, 1854, aged 61. 

Russex1, James, (“Jerry Sneak,”) died at Gravesend, February 25, 1845, aged 79. 
Ryan, Desmond, Musical Critic, died December 7, 1868, aged 54. 

Ryan, ‘ Jack,” well-known Prompter and Lessee, died October 16, 1850, aged 53. , 
Ryan, Richard Nesbitt, Actor and Manager, died at Sheffield, August 26, 1865, aged 46. 
Ryper, T., Actor, died December 31, 1872, aged 61, 

Ry.ry, Author of * The Itinerant,” died at Parkgate, Cheshire, Sept. 11, 1837, aged 82. 
Sap er, James, killed by falling from his balloon, September 29, 1824, 

Saker, Richard Henry, Actor at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, died Ap. 26, 1870, ag. 28. i 
Sams, William Raymond, Theatrical Librarian, died August 31, 1872, aged 52. \ 
SanvuEks, John, of Adelphi Theatre, Actor, died December 9, 1865, aged 66. 

Sapio, Antonio, Vocalist, died November 27, 1851, aged 59, 

Saqui, Madame, famous Tight-rope Performer, died January 5, 1866, aged 80. 

Savite, J. F., Manager and Dramatist, died November 1, 1853, aged 70. 

Savi_ur, Edmund Faucit, Actor, died November 20, 1857, aged 46. 

Scorr, Sam, American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo-bridge, Jan. 11, 1841, ag. 27. 
Soripe, Eugene, French Dramatist, died February 20, 1861, aged 68. 

ScurItiER, Johann Friedrich, German Dramatist, died May 9, 1805, aged 46. 

SEARLE, William, Comedian, died May 14, 1864, aged 49. 

Szauin, Edward, Vocalist, died December 12, 1852, aged 43. 
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Srrby, Charles, Author and Comedian, died March 21, 1863, aged 62. 

Sexpy, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died February 8, 1873, aged 76. 

SuaksPeaRE, William, died April 23, 1616, aged 52. 

Suatpers, Charles William, Scenic Artist and Actor, died November 5, 1862, aged 43. 
Suatpers, William, Theatrical Manager, died August 15, 1872, aged 72. 

Suarp, J. W., Comic Singer, died at Dover, January 10, 1856, aged 38. 

SHEPHERD, Mrs., (formerly Mrs. Pope,) Actress, died June 23, 1862, aged 65. 
SueErrpay, Richard Brinsley, Dramatist and Manager, died July 7, 1816, aged 64. 
Sure, Richard Lalor, Author of “ Evadne,” died at Florence, May 25, 1851, aged 59. 
Srppons, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died June 9, 1831, aged 76. 

Srpyey, Miss Minnie (Mrs. Milano), Actress, died February 9, 1873. 

Srtvarn, M., Opera Dancer, died at Paris, April 11, 1856, aged 50. 

Simpson, C. H., (M.C. of Vauxhall,) died December 25, 1835, aged 66. 

Simpson, Thomas Bartlett, Proprietor of Cremorne Gardens, d. June 22, 1872, aged 66. 
Sims, William, Theatrical Agent, died February 9, 1841, aged 53, 

Srncuarr, John, Vocalist, died September 22, 1857, aged 72. 

Stoan, John Thomas, Comedian, died at Liverpool, May 20, 1861, aged 49. 

Stoman, Charles, the English Improvvisatore, died July 22, 1870, aged 62. 

Stoman, Henry, Comedian, died August 11, 1873, aged 80. 

Stoman, Henry, Machinist at Covent Garden, died December 9, 1869, aged 72. 
Stoman, Mrs. John, Tragic Actress of Cov. Garden, d. at Charleston, Feb. 8, 1858, ag. 59. 
Smart, Sir George, Musical Conductor, died February 23, 1867, aged 90, 

Smiru, Albert, ‘‘ Entertainer” and Dramatist, died May 23, 1860, aged 44. 

Smiru, Mrs. Mary Lucy, widow of Albert Smith, died March 19, 1870, aged 39. 
Smitu, O., (Richard John,) died February 1, 1855, aged 68. 

Smirn, W.C., Acting Manager, died March —, 1870. 

Smitu, William, Comedian, Surrey Theatre, died May 16, 1847, aged 49. 

Smiru, Stephen, Actor, formerly of Adelphi and Surrey Theatres, d. July 10, 1871, ag. 69, 
Soaneg, George, Dramatist, died July 13, 1860, aged 69. 

SontaG, Madame, died of cholera in Mexico, June 18, 1854, aged 50. 

Sparkes, Mrs., famous Actress of Old Women, died February 3, 1837, aged 83. 
Spore, Nathan James, Composer, died August 15, 1853, aged 42. 

Sprina, Samuel, Drury Lane Box Book-keeper, died July 7, 1839, aged 62. 

Sr. AtBans, Duchess of, (Miss Mellon,) died August 6, 1837, aged 62. 

STANFIELD, Clarkson, Scenic Artist, died May 18, 1867, aged 73. 

Sransgury, George, Composer, died July 30, 1846, aged 50. 

Starmer, Richard, Actor, died April 13, 1870, aged 85. 

Srarmer, Mrs., Actress, widow of Richard Starmer, Actor, died July 31, 1874, aged 35. 
Sravpiet, Herr, Bass Singer, died at Vienna, March 21, 1861, aged 48, 

Sraunton, Howard, the Shakespearian Critic, died June 22, 1874. 

Stevens, George Alexander, the first ‘ Entertainer,” died October 10, 1784, aged 49. 
Srickyey, Benjamin, Equestrian, died at Kensington, February 24, 1860, aged 40, 
Stixt, Charles, Pentomimist, died May 5, 1851, aged 30. 

Stropark, Colonel, illusionist, died October 21, 1866, aged 35. 

Stove, Phil, famous old Drury “ Property Man,” died September 20, 1863, aged 65, 
StonetrE, Tom, Pantomimist, died February 10, 1873. 

Sroracr, Madame, Vocalist, died August 25, 1827, aged 60. 

Srravss, Herr Joseph, Musical Composer, died July 22, 1870, aged 42. 

SrrickLanD, Robert, Comedian, died May 19, 1845, aged 47, 

Svert, “ Dicky,” Comedian, died July 7, 1805, aged 50. 

Suaa, Lee, the once celebrated Ventriloquist, died at Southampton, Oct. 5, 1831, ag. 85. 
Swirr, Mr., Tenor Singer, died July 10, 1869. 

Sypney, Harry, Comic Vocalist, died July 16, 1870, aged 45. 

Tatsor, John, Eccentric Irish Manager, died May 2, 1831. 

Taxbot, Miss, Actress, died July 7, 1865, aged 39. 

TaLFourD, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1862, aged 35. 

TALFOURD, Sir Thomas Noon, Judge, Dramatist, died March 13, 1854, aged 59. 
Tatma, Francois J., French Actor, died October 19, 1826, aged 63. 

TanNnER, George, Pantaloon, died February 8, 1870. 

TayLEURE, John, Comedian, died March 28, 1861, aged 79. 

Taytor, Charles, Vocalist, died September 29, 1847, aged 66. 

TELBIN, William, Scenic Artist, died December 25, 1873, aged 61. 

TERNAN, Thomas Luke, Actor and Author, died October 17, 1846, aged 47. 

TeRNAN, Mrs. Frances Eleanour (née Miss Jarman), Actress, aged 71, October 30, 1873. 
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Terry, Daniel, Actor and Dramatist, died June 24, 1829, aved 40. 

Tomson, Lysander, Comedian, died at New York, July 19, 1854, aged 37. 
Tnomrson, Harry, Comedian, died Feb. 3, 1873, aged 44. 

Tuornk, Richard, Actor, died October 22, 1873, aged 34. 

Treck, Ludwig, Shakspearian Commentator, died at Berlin, April 28, 1853, aged 80. 
TitburRyY, Harries, Comedian, died January 30, 1864, aged 58. 

Tosiy, John, Dramatist, died December 7, 1804, aged 34. 

Tomuns, Frederick Guest, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died Sep. 21, 1867, ag. 63. 
TownsEND, Thompson, Dramatic Author, died May —, 1870, aged 64. 

Tuy, James H., Musical Director, T. R. Drury Lane, died Jan. 28, 1868, aged 53. 
Tunstat1, Miss, Ballad Vocalist, died March 20, 1846, aged 59. 

Tussavup, Francis, of Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Exhibition, died Aug.31, 1873, aged 73. 
Tussaup, Madame, Wax-work Exhibitor, died April 15, 1850, aged 90, 

Ty1ER, William, of Surrey Zoological Gardens, died October 1, 1864, aged 65, 
Turpin, George, Box Book-keeper at the Haymarket Theatre, d. July 10, 1872, aged 60. 
VaxE, Samuel, Comedian, died March 24, 1848, aged 51. 

VANDENHOFF, John, Tragedian, died October 4, 1861, aged 71. 

VANDENHOFY, Miss, Actress, died July 26, 1860, aged 42. 

Vanvenuor?, Mrs. H., Actress, died March 27, 1870. 

Verner, Charles, Actor, died October 11, 1869, aged 39. 

Vestris, Madame, Actress and Manageress, died August 8, 1856, aged 59. 

ViriiErs, James, Actor, many years at Sadler’s Wells, died May 31, 1863, aged 76. 
VINCENT, Miss, Actress, died November 10, 1856, aged 42. 

Vincent, W., Pantomimist, died January 30, 1869, aged 28. 

Vining, Frederick, Actor, died June 2, 1871, aged 81. 

VininG, James, father of George Vining, the actor, died June 27, 1870, aged 74. 
Vinina, William, Actor, died November 18, 1861, aged 78. 

Voxraike, Francois M. Arouct de, Dramatist and Author, died May 30, 1778, aged 84. 
Vou.aire, Andrew Leonard, (known as A, V. Campbell,) Actor, died J uly 2, 1870, aged 80, 
Wank, John Angustine, Author and Composer, died July 25, 1845. 

Wa ker, Tom, the original “‘ Macheath,” died November 14, 1744, aged 46. 
Waxtace, Alfred E., Comedian, died October 30, 1866, aged 33. 

Wattace, Vincent, Composer, died October 12, 1865. aged 51. 

Wattack, Henry John, American Actor, died August 30, 1870, aged 78. 

Wattack, Mrs., (Mother of Henry and James,) died March 6, 1850, aged 90. 
Wat1ack, James, Actor and Manager, died in New York, December 25, 1864, aged 73. 
Wakrpe, James Prescott, Tragedian, died July 11, 1840, aged 50. 

Warpkg, William, Comic Vocalist, died November 21, 1859, aged 48. 

WakpDELL, Robert, Lessee of Vauxhall, died December 29, 1865, aged 57. 

Warner, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died September 24, 1854, aged 50. 

Wess, Henry Berry, Comedian, died January 15, 1867, aged 52. 

Wener, Carl Maria Von, German Composer, died June 5, 1826, aged 40. 

Wenster, Clara, fatally burnt on Drury Lane Stage during Ballet, December 14, 1844. 
Weekes, Comedian, died at Perth, November 23, 1838. 

Weiss, Willoughby Hunter, Vocalist, died October 24, 1867, aged 47. 

Weston, Mrs., (Mrs. Edmund Falconer,) Actress, died June 3, 1861. 

WEWITZER, Ralph, Comedian, died August 27, 1825. 

Wuirruead, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died in Australia, July 5, 1862, aged 57. 
Wippicomsg, R. H., 34 years at Astley’s, died November 5, 1504, aged 67. 
Wippicomsg, Henry, Comedian, died April 6, 1868, aged 55. 

Wie anp, George, Pantomimist, died November 4, 1847, aged 37. } 
Wre.anp, W. H., Negro Vocalist, died September 7, 1866, aged 35. 

WI1p, George, Comedian and Manager, died March 29, 1856, aged 51. 

Wupe, W. J., Treasurer of Haymarket Theatre, died July 2, 1868, aged 45. 

Wi xrns0y, ‘Tate, the “ Wandering Patentee,” died November 16, 1803. 

Wirks, Thomas Egerton, Dramatist, died September 18, 1854, aged 42. 

Wits, P., Actor and Stage Manager, died February 14, 1873. 

WituiaMs, Thomas J., Dramatic Author, died September 8, 1874, aged 50. 

Wiis, W. U., Vocalist and Comedian, died October 29, 1846, aged 54. 

Wuson, John, Scottish Voculist, died at Quebec, July 10, 1849, aged 49. 

Wiutson, “ Old,” Actor, died at Brierly Hill, Worcestershire, April 27, 1853, aged 102. 

Wintoy, John Hall, Theatrical Agent, died at Sydney, N.S.W., Dec. 19, 1862, aged 50. 

Wixron, Robert Pleydell, Provincial Actor, died November 26, 1873, aged 75. 

Winston, James, Manager of the “ Garrick Club,” died July 9, 1843, aged 64. 
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Worrrneton, Margaret, Actress, died March 31, 1760, aged 42. 

WomBweE Lt, Jeremiah, died in his Caravan, November 17, 1850, aged 70, 

Woop, Mrs., (formerly Mary Ann Paton,) Vocalist, died July 20, 1864, azed 62. 

Woo er, John Pratt, Dramatic Author, died September 18, 1868, aged 44, 

Wrencu, Benjamin, Comedian, died November 24, 1843, aged 67. 

Warieut, Edward, (Adelphi,) Actor, died at Boulogne, December 21, 1859, aged 46. 

YaRnoup, Edwin, Actor, died December 29, 1848. ; 

Yates, Frederick, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1842, aged 47. 

Yates, Mrs., of Adelphi Theatre, Actress, died September 5, 1860, aged 61, 

Youne, Charles, Tragedian, died June 29, 1856, aged 79. 

Younae, F., Actor, and Manager of the London Comedy Company, d. Dec. 6, 1870, ag. 45. 

Younes, Richard, Actor at Drury Lane Theatre, died November 17, 1816, aged 55. 
ahs 


Che Roman and the Ring-Tailed WMonker. 


TuHE late F. B. Conway, an excellent actor, had a peculiarity of style in conversation 
which some would call affectation, others pedantry, but those who had known him for 
years would be aware that it was quite naturalin him, and by such the following anecdote 
will be appreciated :—In the year 1862, I became proprietor of an hostelry in New York, 
called the “ House of Lords,” which was greatly patronised by the profession. One 
morning Conway called, bearing a small parcel, and saluting me thus, “Good morning, 
friend Norton. This is my darling daughter's birthday. 1 have some trifling souvenirs to 
present to her ; I will place them on this table for awhile. In the meantime I will take an 
appetizer in the shape of a glass of your excellent sherry and bitters.” As I was serving 
him, in rushed a small individual whose head reached a little above the counter, and who 
was evidently of extreme cockney origin. He bawled out, ‘*’Ow d’ye do, Mr. Norton ? You 
don’t know me, but I know you. My name’s Sam Canty.* I’m a monkey-man, and they call 
me Signor Canito in the bills.” Conway looked down on the Signor with supreme 
contempt, and turning to me said, “ Well, friend Norton, I have just made an engagement 
with Lingard of the Bowery Theatre.” The Signor interrupts, “ Well, Mr. N., will you 
take a drink with me, or I with you?” “Neither one nor the other,” said 1. More 
contempt from Conway. “ Well,’”’ said Canty, “I'll take one by myself.” Conway 
resumes his conversation. “ Well, friend Norton, as I was saying, I have made an engage- 
ment to star at the Bowery Theatre; having played only second to Forrest on the 

sroadway side, I think I am entitled to the position of a star on the Bowery side.” I 
answered, “I think so too, Conway,” at which the Signor looked up, exclaiming, “What ! 
Arry Conway !” “ No, sir,” said Conway, looking down more contemptuously than before, 
“¥, B, Conway at your service.” “Oh!” said Canty. Conway resumed,—* Well, as 1 
was about to say, my engagement will be for six weeks, and at the completion of it I 
shall get Lingard to put Hsmeralda on the stage, that 1 may play the part of Quasimodo, 
which I shall take for my benefit.” The Signor darted towards him, saying, “What ! you 
going to take a ben. ! I want to speak to you;” whereupon, he almost dragged Conway into 
a recess and began to give all the pantomimic actions of the monkey, squeaking, scratching, 
jumping, &c., and concluding with an action in which both arms were ext nded to their 
limits, his head downwards. Conway looked down at him with as much contempt as ever, 
saying, “ You shall ; you shall swing by your tail for my benefit ; I would I could do the 
like for yours, but ‘I know no touch of it.’” He took his parcel, saying, “ Well, good 
morning, friend Norton,” whereupon Canty, taking his arm, said, “ Where are you going ? 
Well, I'll walk with you down Broadway, then I can tell you how to make out the bills, 
and what woodcuts | can let you have, and all that.” Conway disengaged his arm, and 
drawing himself up to his full height, looked down on little Canty, saying, “ Oh! no, sir, 
certainly not; you go your way, and [ll go mine. Cato and a Ring-tailed Monkey, 
never !” W. H. Norton. 

* Canty died in 1874,—Vide Era Newspaper. 


A French dramatist who had written a oe on the subject of Pizarro was an Israelite. 


His piece was a great failure, and one of his friends cried out, in the theatre, “I always 
thought that a Jew never did anything without interest!” 

In a play of which Cleopatra was the heroine, Vancauson, the celebrated maker of 
automata, had been entrusted with the manufacture of the asp, which hissed loudly as 
the principal actress placed it to her breast. A critic being asked what he thought of the 
piece, replied drily, “ I agree with the asp!” 
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The tility Man and His Pads, 


WueEn in the dressing-room, a short time since, of one of our principal Theatres, a well- 
known wearer of the sock and buskin, amon st other reminiscences of the struggles and 
vicissitudes of his early career, narrated the following experiences and anecdote, for the 
truth of which he vouched. I give it as nearly as possible in his own language :— 

“Ours was a limited Company. By that I do not mean to imply that it was registered 
under the Companies Act. Limited in numbers only, for our individual talent was most 
varied and unlimited. 

“Tt was my first engagement, in fact my débat before an impartial British audience, 
though I had previously appeared as an amateur with tolerable success, which determined 
me to adopt the stage as a profession. It was on hearing of a vacancy in the Company of 
the ——— circuit that I wrote proffering my services, and demanding a salary which I 
considered commensurate with my abilities. (?) I was, however, greatly crestfallen on 
receiving a reply to the effect that the Manager regretted he could not give me the terms 
I asked, they being higher than those paid to the principal members of the troupe, but if 
I liked to join him the following day, at ————, 1 could commence my duties at once, at 
a salary of — shillings per week, in addition to which I should have an excellent 
opportunity of becoming conversant with the routine of the drama, by playing a variety 
of parts, which latter statement I very soon feund confirmed. ‘ompletely sti age-struck, 
I assented to this arrangement, and in a few hours (after purchasing what I deemed 
useful ‘ props.,’ &c.) presented myself before our worthy Manager, who, after expressing 
a hope that I was sober, steady, &c., summarily dismissed me with the assurance that I 
should undoubtedly one day distinguish myself on the boards of his theatre, which had 
been the stepping-stone to fortune ‘of many of our greatest players. The ‘first night’ (in 
conjunction with two othe T brother artistes) I represented ‘infuriated citizens,’ ‘delighted 
peasants,’ ‘ busy throngs,’ ‘ guests,’ &c. In fact, it was a recognised fact that everyone 
played anything and anybody. One evening you might carry a banner, the next be 
Hamlet! Even our chef d’orchestre (of two) would slip off his high stool occasion: ully to 
grace the boards. I can run through our members on my fingers. Let me take the 
ge ntle men first, as they do in the cast. To commence with, then, our ‘leading juvenile 
gent.,’ a very useful young man in his way, with an Irish brogue (ev idently mistaken his 
réle—would have made a better low comedi: an), played harlequin at Christmas, Old man, 
capital, but a fire-eater if you didn’t give him cues. Heavy man, addicted to dropping 
his ‘h’s’ and imbibing porter. Low comedian, fair; would and could study with 
wonderful rapidity. Walking gentleman, more ornamental than useful. Your humble 
servant, celebrated for his marvellous quickness in change of attire (rivalled only by 
Woodin), playing five and six characters nightly. (I may he re remark that, owing to the 
very limited state of the wardrobe, a coat turned inside out would suffice to make a 
wonderful alteration in the costume, and prove expeditious, if not effective.) Last, by 
no means least, was our major-domo, who, as assistant stage-manager, prompter, property- 
maker, billsticker, deputy scene painter, and general utilitarian, proved a decided acqui- 
sition to the staff, notwithsts anding his Scotch dialect, for I may here tell you he was from 
the ‘modern Athens.’ Of the ladies, the Manage ment had been happier in its selection, 
and could boast of an excellent le: ding lady, a charming soubrette, and one or two fair 
specimens of hurranity who certainly could lay some claim to the title of actress. Alto- 
gether, we were a most exemplary and efficient ‘corps dramatique.’ I was young at the 
time, a boy in years, and treated the whole affair as capital fun, but blush to say was 
often the instigator of practical jokes, perpetrated on more than one unfortunate in the 
Company. The Scotchman was my usual victim. I decidedly gave him the preference. 
One tric k, and that the last I served him, is still green in my memory. Nature had not 
been very bountiful in developing his manly proportions to that extent as to render the 
aid of certain adjuncts (to wit, pads) superfluous ; conseque ntly his lower extremities, as 
a rule, had to be increased in bulk by the addition of these ‘puffs’ as he termed them. 
They were an eyesore to me, and I had made up my mind at the first opportunity to dis- 
pose of them, temporarily, of course, which I did by hoisting them up to the flies, 
previous to the performance, where mT prese uted somewhat the appearance of inflated 
legs. On the arrival that evening of ‘Jamaica’ (commonly so called from his admiration 
of the beverage known as rum), he immediately proceeded to divest himself of his 
garments that he might the more readily assume the ‘ pads.’ Of course, they were non 
est. A search was at once instituted, the gentlemen in turn (with the exception of 
myself, who kept out of sight) interrogated, all of whom indignantly repudiz ated the 
charge brought against them. Jamaica, furious, rushed about, exclaiming, in mental 
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anguish, ‘Ma puffs! Ma puffs!’ Ten minutes to ringing up! Overture over!! By 
this time I considered it expedient to enlighten the unhappy man as to their whereabouts, 
which was done by my cutting the cord, and dropping them on his unoffending head, as 
he was hastening across the stage to inquire if any of the ladies had taken them. (?) 
Concluding that 1 was in some way connected with the affair, he vowed vengeance on 
me, but sundry potations of the spirit to which he owed his name soon appeased his 
wrath, and the subject was never again alluded to.” Cuas, W. Laiwiaw. 


My 
Ww 


SB Peep at Chinese CTheatricals, 


OnE of the most ancient and generally popular amusements of the Chinese is the drama. 
As a rule, the companies are itinerant, travelling about from village to city. Some of 
these are well known, have acquired a great reputation, and, unlike our companies, which, 
when touring, are distinguished by a certain “star,” these are termed “'The Glorious 
Band of Players,” “The Hopeful and Illustrious Company,” and such-like fancy names. 
Sites in or near temples are the chief places where they perform, and where the 
population of the neighbourhood is large immense mat-sheds, supported by the strong 
bamboo, are erected with great rapidity and as quickly run down again. The whole style 
and get-up are meagre and primitive in the extreme. The stage at one end is bare of any 
elaborate proscenium or decoration and is flat on the back wall ; placards on red paper are 
hung similar to those used in Shakespeare’s time, indicating the supposed scenery and 
giving helps to the unravelling of the rest of the story. Scenery, there is none ; stage 
furniture alone being the adjuncts to the performance. Some four chairs, a couple of 
tables and a bed, this latter merely « plank supported from the ground and with a little 
gold and red drapery, serve as the upholstery for a play which, in many instances, extends 
in its acting over weeks, and in its story over a thousand years. In the centre at the back, 
or at one side, is the orchestra, one of the chief necessaries in the production of a play. 
It consists of about three very shrill-sounding fiddles, a harsh pair of cymbals, a gong, 
and a drum, and, to foreign ears, the music is discordant and unfeeling, now and again, 
only, a simple air catching the ear. ‘The dressing-room is behind and is very rude, clothes 
being hung up indiscriminately ; one corner being reserved for painting the faces. There 
is no prompter, and a hitch is seldom made. It is chiefly pantomime, although all 
speak, {but pantomime is necessary from the fact that the harsh ill-timed music— 
which is always breaking in to give emphasis to the various oral expressions—com- 
pletely drowns the actor's voice, while the noise among the audience utterly destroys any 
chance of the dialogue being heard, save, perhaps, by the first two rows. ‘The writer 
has been on the stage of a Chinese theatre, sitting within two yards of the performers, 
and from the loud, rebellious sounding music, has been unable to hear a word. One of 
the most interesting points to watch is the way in which the furniture is moved as the 
various scenes come on. ‘This is done by a man who sits on the stage as if he were per- 
fectly uninterested in what is going on, and who, in a mechanical sort of way, without 
reference to any book, rises, shifts the position of the chairs, introduces a table, covers it 
with red trapping to indicate a rich man’s house, or leaves the wood-work bare to illustrate 
the interior of a poorer man’s domain. The dresses, though scanty, are good, being made 
of costly silks and embroideries. Women do not act, but their places are taken by young 
men, whose imitation of the sex, in dress, demeanour, and manner, is marvellously perfect. 
Their feet are small, their fingers long and taper, while their expressions are feminine in 
the extreme. In gait they are complete imitators, and throw their voices into a very high 
falsetto, which is kept up with remarkable precision throughout the piece. Plays last 
for days, and sometimes for weeks, intervals being given for food and rest, and the audience 
often sit them out. Asarule, the audiences are well-behaved, and deeply interested in 
what is going on. The majority of them cannot hear, and they require to exert all their 
attentions to follow the pantomimic explanation. They evince their approval by a kind 
of groan. <A vein of indecency runs through most of tlieir plays, chiefly connected with 
social life. ‘The Chinese are excellent actors, every movement being made with the 
gravest precision and care, but they speak in a forced key—one belonging to their stage. 
In most of the cities where foreigners reside, there are large stone theatres, Hong Kong 
possessing two or three very large halls, but the chief style of the Temple of Thespis is a 
rude shed, put up and taken down ina day. Oddly enough, fires in their theatres are of 
rare occurrence, though, when they do take place, the wildest panic occurs, and one instance 
is recorded in Canton where two thousand persons were killed from a fire in one of the 
vast theatrical edifices there, Ji. KA, 
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residences of Famous Actors. 
Mr. Ditton Croker in his carefully edited work, “A Walk from London to Fulham,” 
revised from materials bequeathed by his accomplished father, the late Thomas Crofton 
Croker, has supplied us with many interesting notes of the western suburb of London, 
marking the residences of those connected with the dramatic profession. He records 
that for several years Johu Braham lived at Brompton Grange, near St. Michael’s Grove, 
Brompton. John Baldwin Buckstone lived at No. 6, Brompton Square ; and at No. 14, 
resided Mr, Edward Fitzwilliam, the clever musical composer, who died at the early age 
of thirty-three, on the 19th of January, 1857. At 21, in the square, lived Spagnoletti, 
the once famous lader of the Italian Opera, between 1829 and 1833 ; and he was suc- 
cceded in his tenarey by Mrs. Chatterly, a lively and accomplished actress, who occupied 
the same house some time after her marriage with Mr. Francis Place. At No. 22, 
Brompton Square, lived, for ten years, George Colman, the dramatist, and here he died 
at the age of 74, October 26th, 1836. The house afterwards belonged to Mr. James 
Vining, the actor, and was at one time tenanted by the late editor of Punch, 
Mr. Shirley Brooks. Liston resided at 40, Brompton Square; Yates and John 
Reeve at 57 and 58; and Mr. and Mrs. Keeley at No. 19. Charles Incledon 
lived at 13, Brompton Crescent, and George Herbert Rodwell (in 1830) at 15, 
Brompton Crescent. Yates, the Adelphi manager, lived at 21, Michael’s Place ; 
and at 22, Michael’s Place, lived and died Mrs. Davenport, the best representative of old 
women the stage ever possessed. She expired on the 8th of May, 1843, aged 84, having 
retired thirteen years previously from the stage of Covent Garden Theatre, where she 
had been for thirty-six consecutive seasons. Madame Grisi and her huskand, Signor 
Mario, lived at a house called “ Perey Cross,” Waltham Green, previously the residence 
of Lord Ravensworth. At Brompton Park—long since absorbed in Exhibition Road and 
Prince Albert’s Road—resided Mr. Benjamin Webster and Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Mathews (Malame Vestris), the latter transferring the name of their villa, ‘ Gore 
Lodge,” to a charming house they afterwards took at Fulham. Mrs. Nisbett (Lady 
Boothby) lived at North End, Fulham. Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan occupied for several 
years the house 21, Hans Place, Chelsea, a spot peculiarly associated with the memory of 
Miss L. E. Landon, most charming of poetesses. In 1829 we find John Braham, the 
great tenor, living at 69, Baker Street, Portman Square ; John Pritt Harley at 91, Great 
Russell Street, Bedford Square ; Edmund Kean at 12, Clarges Street, Piccadilly ; William 
Charles Macready at 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place ; James Wallack at 37, Alfred 
Place, Bedford Square ; Charles Young at 41, Wigmore Street ; William Farren at 23, 
Brompton Square. In these days, as in the time of Garrick, Southampton Street, Strand, 
and its adjacent.thoroughfares, were thickly tenanted by theatrical folk. Charles Kemble 
lived at 16, James Street, Buckingham Gate; Charles Farley, the great inventor of 
pantomimes and melodramatic spectacles, at 3, Hart Street, Bloomsbury ; William 
Blanchard, the comedian, 17, Gower Street, Bedford Square ; John Cooper, 37, Alfred 
Place, Bedford Square ; Madame Vestris, 4, Grove Road, St. John’s Wood ; Miss Foote 
(afterwards Countess of Harrington), 34, Keppel Street ; and Miss Stephens (afterwards 
Countess of Essex), 1, Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road. The Surrey actors of that 
period naturally had their habitations on the south side the Thames. The great Robert 
William Elliston then lived at 1, Great Surrey Street ; David William Osbaldiston at 
Gray’s Walk, Lambeth; Sam Vale, in Bouverie Street, Fleet Street ; Master Russell, 
afterwards the celebrated Henry Russell, at 18, Newcastle Street, Strand ; Miss Graddon, 
the vocalist, lived at 4, Gower Street, Bedford Square ; and Mr. and Mrs. Fitzwilliam at 
Manchester Buildings, Westminster. Davidge, of the Coburg, and afterwards manager 
of the Surrey, lived at 5, Charlotte Terrrace, New Cut, Lambeth ; and the circus by the 
Obelisk, Southwark, was so thickly populated by the second-rate performers of the minor 
theatres that it was called Theatrical Barracks. Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, had then, 
and for nearly twenty years afterwards, a theatrical family in every house. Stangate, at 
the back of Astley’s, was another favourite resort ; and the cul de sac of Mount’s Place, 
Lambeth, where Ellar, the once-famous harlequin, lived and died, was in great repute 
with the pantomimic and equestrian fraternity. 


A young author, offering a five-act tragedy to a manager, described his work thus, “My 
play is a masterpiece ; it must be a success, as I have tried to satisfy the public by making 
the action extremely tragic. All the characters die in the third act.” “Then what per- 
sonages occupy the stage during the last two acts?” objected the manager. ‘ The ghosts 
of those who I killed in the third!” 
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Wanted, a Ghost, 


I HAD just returned from a long provincial tour, determined to enjoy my vacation in the 
city of all cities—London ; and, by mixing with its gaiety, throw off some of the ennué 
that had clung to me during the latter portion of my journey. Fortunately, on my 
arrival in the little village, 1 was enabled to secure my old lodgings, and my landlady 
received me with open arms. She was not one of your stereotyped landladies who are 
heard of in novels and seen in comic papers, but rather a true type of an Englishwoman 
—upright in principle, and endowed with good Christian sympathy— A heart that can 
feel for a lodger.” My light mercurial nature gained me favour with the whole house. 
In tact, having a joke for one and a smile for another, 1 became such a favourite that they 
were all ready to do me any little kindness, and the lady portion have often started me 
from home the envy of all bachelors, being in full possession of my buttons. Although 
resolved to forswear Thespia, at least for a time, I still paid her tribute in the shape of 
taking in her newspaper (the only recognised journal of our profession) ; and upon read- 
ing through its contents while luxuriating in bed with a meerschaum pipe stuck in my 
mouth, the ashes of which would persistently keep falling among the bedclothes, I at last 
came to a column of “ Wanteds””—Wanted, an old woman—Wanted, a heavy man— 
Wanted, alow comedian—Wanted, a gentleman for responsible business, capable of going 
on for a leading part at a moment’s notice, who will also be required to look after the 
properties, take charge of the wardrobe, and make himself generally useful. I had pro- 
ceeded thus far when I became aware of a sickening sensation stealing over me, a 
strange tickling at the roots of the hair, for there, opposite my nose, set cut in large 
bold type, was an advertisement headed “ Wanted, a Ghost. None need apply unless 
possessed of a deep sepulchral voice.” LI read it through again and again, What does it 
mean, I wonder? Can it be a “ Pepper’s Ghost” that is required, or a real substantial 
ghost in flesh and blood? During the whole of that day, and even in my dreams at 
night, the same idea haunted me, “ Wanted, a Ghost.” The next morning I arose in a 
feverish state, copied down the address, and resolved to satisfy myself as to the stability 
of the ghost that was required. Having arrayed myself in a costume that I felt sure 
would strike its importance into the eyes of all beholders—namely, a long black clerical coat, 
a pair of tight-fitting trousers of the same colour, that reduced my not very formidable 
legs into shadows ; a military collar, that almost strangled me and gave my neck an 
elongated appearance ; a hat that must have certainly been a cross between a chimney- 
pot and a steeple,—these, added to a ghastly pallor in my face, confidently assured me 
that I should be the successful candidate. I had a certain notion, as I walked along the 
streets, that all other species of humanity shrunk from me. Horses took fright, and their 
terrified drivers had their work to do to save their lives. At last I arrived at the house 
indicated by the address, and beheld, staring me in the face, a large brass plate, ‘“‘ Messrs. 
So-and-So, Musical and Dramatic Agency.” The door being opened, I glided along the 
passage and up the stairs. From the moment I crossed that threshold I felt as if all 
substance had left me ; in fact I could not hear the sound of my own boots. However, 
on arriving at the top of the first flight I beheld a door, at which I knocked. So con- 
vinced am I that I embodied myself in the supernatural that I have a faint idea when the 
boy opened the door he exclaimed, “ Hollo! who isit? Is there anybody there?” It 
was my voice that indicated to him my presence. “There is a ghost wanted here,” I 
said, putting on my deepest sepulchral, “and I have come to fill the place.” It may be 
imagination, or some stronger working of the mind, but it seemed as though my voice 
had petrified him, for after standing transfixed for a time, he tremblingly answered, 
“Oh! I beg pardon, sir. Although I cannot see you, I can hear you plainly enough. 
Will you have the goodness to walk in.” I glided by him—in fact I had a feeling that I 
passed through him. The boy called out to a man seated in the inner room, who had 
literally smothered himself in official papers, “ Please, sir, here’s a gentleman come after 
the ghost.” I made a polite bow to the little head I could just see peeping above a pile 
of books, and addressed it thus: “ By your advertisement, sir, [ perceive you are in 
want of a ghost, and I have come to supply that want.” The little head glared, and I 
could see cold drops of perspiration rolling down its cheeks. The owner of that head 
must have been struck by my hollow tone ; and to his eyesight I must have appeared 
more tangible, for he staggered back from his desk, and I was enabled to see that the 
little head belonged to a portly little body. “ Yes,” he replied ; “it is a ghost in Hamlet 
we want.” “ Hamlet’s ghost or any other ghost I am ready for provided I receive a 
commensurate remuneration.” “ Have you played before, sir!” he inquired. “ Where 
have you been scen ?” There was a half-smile come over his face as he asked the latter 
question. “I cannot,” he went on, “engage anybody for this important réle unless I 
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receive satisfactory references, and hear them read.” I replied I was ready to give him 
every satisfaction. That I was a professional of long standing, and the only successor 
on whom the mantle of the late Mr. O. Smith was worthy to fall. He handed me a 
book, but with a majestic wave of the hand I disdainfully refused it, and, pointing to 
my forehead, said, “ It is engraven here, sir, till death.” ‘“ Give me, then, a living proof 
of your skill,” he replied, “and I will engage you at once.” I felt on my mettle, if 
there is any of that peculiar quality in a ghost ; at all events I commenced, in a metallic 
voice, with the first two words, “ Mark me!” He appeared almost frightened at the 
sound, and almost inaudibly exclaimed, “I will ;” his fingers at the same time grasping con- 
vulsively at a ruler lying on his desk, and for a moment I thought he was about to illus- 
trate the immortal bard by bringing it down upon my head. “My hour has almost 
come,” I continued. “ Has it?’ he gasped. “I wish it had passed.” I went through 
the whole of that well-known scene, and then paused to hear his reply. When he had 
sufficiently recovered his breath, he said, “Sir, the engagement is yours, for a more 
unearthly embodiment it was never my fortune to hear. Name your own salary, and I 
will write you out a memorandum.” I felt flattered, and asked him a good round sum, 
He filled up my letter of engagement, and told me to attend rehearsal at a certain Theatre 
at eleven o’clock the next morning. Giving a ghostly nod of the head I left the office, 
and hastened home. From the moment I reached the street I felt a new man, and the 
pecple, instead of shrinking from me, turned round and laughed at seeing such a sprightly 
antiquated figure. I reached home in ecstacies, The next morning came. I attended 
rehearsal, and the manager was even more pleased than his agent. At last came the 
night that was to stamp me as the ghost of ghosts. The overture was over. The house 
was crammed. The new Hamlet, who was to knock all other Hamlets completely into 
the shade, was dressed in his funereal black, and I could see, as he eyed me, that he was 
satisfied with his ghost-—a circumstance that was likely to give great support to his 
performance, even though he had but a shadow to lean upon. The first scene the ghost 
appeared, there was no enthusiastic reception, but a sort of inaudible whisper ran through 
the house, “ Can—can it be real?’ At last the great scene came where the ghost for 
the first time opens his ponderous jaws. Then it was I could feel the impression was 
made, for while delivering myself of the long speeches, I have a faint idea that the 
audience rolled out of the Theatre in Indian file, and when I came to the last words, 
“ Adieu. Adieu. Remember me,” it struck me no one who had seen me that night 
could ever forget me. ‘The piece was over after my exit. The act drop fell; the house 
was empty ; the manager came round, tearing his hair, stamping with rage, swearing it 
was a most unearthly performance, with neither body nor substance in it. “Who ever 
heard of substance or body in a ghost?’ The new Hamlet fainted (it is usual for Hamlets 
to faint) under the last excitement. “Sir,” said the manager, ‘‘ 1 have no fault to find with 
your performance, but I cannot have my audience horrified out of the Theatre. You 
must resign the part. I must have another ghost to-morrow night.” Sad was my heart 
as I unharnessed and came out of my unearthly trappings. In vain I tried to revive my 
drooping spirit by inhaling fresh spirits at every refreshment place. The sigh at last 
burst forth, and a wish rosé in my breast that I bad been one of those ghosts who were 
not fond of travelling, but kept to their own bournes. Home was reached at last, my 
weary head was laid upon my pillow, but nothing could drive from my memory the 
thought that after that one night 1 should be compelled to give up the ghost. 

C,. W. CHAMBERLAINE, 





A Repvction on Taxtne A Quantity.—Mdme. Suzanne Lagier was a good actress, but 
extremely stout. She was one night enacting a part in a melodrama with Taillade, the 
original Pierre of The Two Orphans, and this actor had at one moment to carry her, 
fainting, off the stage. He tried, with all his might, to lift the fat heroine, but although 
she helped her little comrade, by standing on tip-toe in the usual mamner, he was unable 
to move her aninch. At this juncture, a boy cried out from the gallery, “Take what 
you can, and come back for the rest!” 


Equat To THE Occaston.—An actress, playing in a piece in aye. had to begin a long 
speech with these words :—‘ I'll tell you about it with all my heart,” but her memory 
failing her, she quickly added, “ That is, if you’ll permit me to look at my part!” and coolly 
pulling a manuscript from her pocket, she went on reading her lines. 


Tur Two Trompones.—One night a trombone-player wished to be absent from the 
orchestra of a New York Theatre, and as there was another trombone, instead of asking 
leave of the conductor, he resorted to the expedient of getting a friend to go in and take 
his seat. ‘ Watch the other trombone,” said he to his friend. “ Puff out your cheeks 
well, keep your fingers active, look alive, and you will pass muster.” All went right 
until a passage for two trombones was reached. Not a sound from the instruments! 
It turned out that both trombone-players had resorted to the same ruse, 
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Caking the Peay. 


Durtine the run of last year’s pantomimes, there was engaged at a small Theatre in a 
small town in the North, a very old harlequin. He had been in the harlequin business 
more years than I can remember. I can recollect his name appearing on the London bills - 
a few years ago, but somehow younger and more agile men have ousted him out of his 
metropolitan position, and recently he has been compelled to waste his sweetness on the 
(comparatively) desert air of the provinces. What leaps he could take in his young days, 
to be sure! I have seen him go through a window as swiftly as an arrow flies from a bow. 
But he must be fifty years old now, and anybody will tell you that at that age a man’s 
jumping days are almost over. He had engaged to open last Boxing-day at the Theatre 
Royal, lronborough, and Christmas-eve found him duly at rehearsal. He was arranging 
the height of his jumps, when the proprietor came upon him suddenly. ‘ Now look here, 
Mr. ——,” said the proprietor, “our people are very particular about the leaps down 
here ; leaps they like and leaps they'll have, and the higher you take ’em the more you'll 
please ’em.” ‘“ Well,” said the harlequin, “ I’m not so young as I was once, and old bones, 
you know, don’t improve my business. But I'll do my best.” But theatrical managers 
are sometimes exacting, and this particular one was not inclined to accept the harlequin’s 
promise to “do his best” if that “best” did not come up to his standard. “TI didn’t 
know you were so old,” he said, rather unfeelingly ; “there’s Marples in the next town— 
he’s a capital jumper—and he wants an engagement now. ’Pon my word I feel half- 
inclined to send over for him.” The manager walked away, leaving the poor harlequin 
gloomily contemplating the height of the leap. “There was a time,” he said, measuring 
the distance from the ground with his eye; “there was a time when [ should have 
thought no more of taking that leap than I should of eating my dinner. But I can’t do 
it now. I suppose I’d better resign the engagement, for I certainly can’t fulfil it.” He 
afterwards talked the matter over with the clown—a lithe young fellow of five or six and 
twenty—and the clown decidedly gave it as his opinion that the jump must be taken 
somehow or other. “I don’t want to frighten you,” said the clown, “but if you can’t 
take that jump, you'd better pack up your traps and go home again, for the people won’t have 
you at all.” On the Boxing-night, after the transformation-scene had been duly unfolded 
to the wondering gaze of the audience, the “comic business” came on. The usual 
number of outrageous assaults were committed by the clown on the pantaloon, the 
orthodox red-hot poker received its due share of attention, and in fact things went merrily 
till it came to the harlequin’s turn to take the leap. He went straight at his work, but fell 
short of the distance ; an encouraging cheer arose from the audience, and he tried again, 
but without any better success. The audience did not cheer this time, but maintained 
perfect silence. He tried for the third time, and on his again failing a chorus of yells and 
hisses sounded from the front, and the harlequin hurriedly left the stage. The manager, 
who was “in front,” turned white with rage, and was about to rush round to the stage, 
but before he could move a single step the harlequin again appeared, and, going straight 
at the scene, cleared the jump in splendid style, amidst such a burst of applause as had 
probably never been heard in the Theatre Royal, Ironborough, before. Your British 
audience likes pluck, and when they see that quality developed, are not backward in 
giving vent to their approbation. But it wasn’t the harlequin who took the leap after all 
—it was the clown. He did not want to see a brother actor lose his engagement, and 
when he dressed for the performance he put on a suit of spangles beneath the motley. 
Finding that the harlequin had failed in his first attempt, he slipped off his own dress, 
kept his back to his audience, and took the leap ; and, what is more, he did it every night 
during the run of the pantomime, and the audience were never any the wiser. It is not 
a thing to say much about, perhaps. You couldn’t, for instance, call it a very heroic 
action ; but it was a kind and unselfish one, and unselfishness is less common than heroism, 
because it brings no fame. And, considering the notions which prevail on the subject of 
“ professional jealousy,” it is at least worth while to chronicle the fact that for a whole 
season one actor nightly took a dangerous leap while another took the applause, and that 
this was done solely for the purpose of keeping a brother artist in an engagement. 
J. W. Jones, 


La Potrresse Francatse.—Horace is the title of one of Corneille’s tragedies, in which 
the heroine Camille is murdered by the actor impersonating the title réle. A celebrated 
actress was playing Camille one night, at the Theatre Frangais, when just before receiving 
her death-blow, she slipped, and fell heavily on the stage. Horace politely rushed forward, 
helped her up, and then stabbed her! 
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Autographs and Quotations. 
(Seconp SEnRIzs.) 
iL gencral interest created by the “ Autographs and paiaiione 
“A introduced to the readers of Tue Era Atmanack of last year 
id 
? 


LPrD thought worthy of being adopted by the proprietors of other pub- 
wo - ? 


having indicated the value attached to a special novelty, since 


0 3) lications, [am induced once more to place before the readers of 
ae this Annual a Second Series, expressly prepared for the present 
~~ issue, I have again to acknowledge the courteous responses made 
to my several requests, and to express a belief that the entirely 
new collection herewith presented will be found to possess as many 
claims to thoughtful consideration as the valuable contributions of 
eminent Actors and Actresses which enriched, in a similar fashion, the pages 
of Tae Era Atmanack for 1875. The Autographs now published have been 
kindly supplied by the following distinguished members of the theatrical 
prof ssion, 

Epwarp LEDGER, 
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from “Gentleman” Jones’ Hetter-box—Wiith Aotes. 


BY T. F. DILLON CROKER. 





Ir was my privilege to have many hours of agreeable and instructive intercourse with my 
father’s old friend “Gentleman” Jones, though I never saw him on the stage, he having 
unostentatiously retired on the 3rd of June, 1833, after a benefit at Covent Garden, not 
announced as his farewell, a few years before my playgoing days. On that occasion he 
appeared as Young Contrast and Alfred Highflyer (in both of which characters he was 
immediately succeeded by Mr. Balls). Taglioni and Malibran gave their services on the 
evening in question. Of Jones the following lines may possibly occur to the reader : 


“ Mercutio Jones—ungrateful Jones, 
Who left the stage for ever, 
To manufacture orators from drones, 
And make the clergy clever.” 

My father being one of Jones’s executors the following letters came into his possession, 
and were subsequently given into my keeping. I have now the pleasure of laying them 
before the readers of the Era Almanack, thinking they may not be without interest when 
the distinguished names of the writers are considered. First are two letters from Lady 
Morgan when Miss Owenson: being addressed to Mount-street, Dublin, they were 
evidently written before our friend came to London for his first season. The reference 
to the Novice fixes the date of the first as 1805 or 1806. 


“ Feb. 20th. (no year) 

“T suppose you wish me at the bottom of the Red Sea—and, indeed, well you may. As 
T shall not be in Dublin these eight or ten days I send you the farce that no time m: vy be 
lost. I fear the character of Orlando* is not worth the exertion of your talents, yet I 
should scarcely wish to bring the piece forward without you performed in it. I dare say 
you will agree with me that the second act ends rather shabbily, and that your song is but 
poor ; but when I see you we may hit on something between us: give me credit for my 
bravoura, I think it will tell finely. I have disposed of my Irish work greatly, and my 
Novice is going through a second edition ; the Booksellers say the rapidity of the sale is 
unprecedented. I tell you this because I flatter myself what promotes my interest will 
give you pleasure. Adieu! ‘Be careful of our loves and live.’ 
“8. 0.” (Sydney Owenson) 
The second letter runs thus :— 

“Since I should sooner get weary of returning thanks than you of conferring obligations, 
my father and myself are indeed infinitely obliged by your kind exertion in my favour. I 
mean to take an immediate advantage of it. As I shall be in town in a fortnight it will, 
I suppose, be time enough then to bring the farce forward, but if Mr. Jones requires it I 
will instantly send it up: as it is a Spanish } viece ; + the music must be as much in the 
Spanish style as possible. In the first scene there will be a bullero, wanting to be danced 
by figurantes with castinets, and the accompaniments to several of the songs must come as 
close to the pizzicato of mandolins and Spanish guitars as possible—but when Mr. Cooke 
has the farce (should it be brought forward) his genius will be fully competent to judge of 
the style of music best adapted. With or without merit it will bring two or three great 
houses to a certainty : there is not a Connaught or Munster family in Dublin that will not 
attend, and my Dublin friends alone are very numerous. As to the terms I should like to 
be guided by you. Would a third night be too much toask? The piece is full of business 
—-your part especially—there is a good Irishman, two old low comedy men, and a singing 
sentimental lady for Mrs. Nunn. We send you a song which I think you will make 
something of, if anything can be made of it. It will be novel to sing in the dress, &c., &c., 
&c., of a Dublin shoeblack. It is written by Livy, ¢ and | have put it to an air I think a 
fine one—till you see me, sing it to your own song, Dublin cries (1 think you call it), the 
one I used to play on the harp for you. I need not add that all that remains of my 
exhausted imagination and worn-out pen is at your service—against your ownnight. The 
enclosed a gentleman cut out of the Star ; will you have it thus inserted in the Dublin Evening 
Post. ‘Tis with a national satisfaction we copy the following paragraph from an English 
paper (the Star),’ &c. If the expense attending on this paragraph comes to a bank note, 
which | think it cannot, let me know, and [ll send it by return—if to less I will pay you, 


* Not hahetnaneie but the future Lady Morgan’s. 

+ Whim of the Moment. acted in Dublin, 1807—see Life. 
t Lady Morgan’s sister. 
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and a thousand thanks, when we meet. The reason T insert it (for I hate and despise all 
manner of puffing) is to let the folks here see how I stand in London previous to the 
appearance of my little farce ; and now for the ‘Shoeblack.’ ” 


The first verse of the Shoeblack will sufficiently indicate the style of composition :— 
* All ye that walk down Dame-street, 
Or thro’ College Green, 
And peg it up Exchange-stre« t, 
Have you ever seen 
A shoeblack with his basket, 
Wig, and new black ball, 
Displaying all his casket, 
Waiting for a call. 
Shoeblack, shoeblack, &c. 

The following letter from John Fawcett has reference to Jones's first London engagement. 
It is addressed to the Theatre Royal, Dublin :— 

“London, Friday, 24th April, 1807. 

“My dear Jones,—I am authorized by Mr. Harris to give you your own terms, viz. £12, 
£13, £14, £15, and £16 for five years, and you are now considered engaged at Covent 
Garden : every encouragement you can hope and deserve will be given you. Your answer 
to ratify will be followed by an article. 1 wish you joy of a wonderful fine engagement : 
Best compliments to Mrs. Jones, 

“ And am, dear Dick, 
“Yours most truly, 
“J. Fawcett.” 

About this time Jones received this friendly note from Elliston :— 

“Dear Richard,—I hear you are coming to London, by a side wind, for you have told 
me nothing. Ihave not, and shall not, forget you. Cooke will tell you I think of you— 
a long letter could say no more, and a short one must suffice. Love to your wife. 

“R, W. FE. 

“P.S.—If you could muster a fortnight with ‘so’thing new’ in Ireland ’twould bring 
you something. If you do not use it give it me again.” 

Jones made his first appearance at Covent Garden on October 9th, 1807, as Goldfinch 
in The Road to Ruin, and Frederick in Of Age To-morrow, when “Gentleman” Lewis was 
still before the public. I remember his telling me that he was considered over bold in 
stepping, as it were, into Lewis’s shoes, and how nervous he felt on the occasion of his 
début as he exclaimed, “Is she above? must see her’ —Goldfinch’s first words, and 
which have to be spoken at the wing. 

The next letter is from the celebrated George Frederick Cooke, in reply to an application 
to appear for a benefit :— 

“ My dear Sir,—Had I been at home vour letter should have had an immediate answer. 
T will do the Baron or anything you may think will be of service. There is, however, a 
delicacy in the case. Mr. Murray is the Original—take the trouble of speaking or writing 
to him upon the subject ; he is a worthy man, and does not stand upon punctilios. If he 
does not object the business is done, With every wish for your health and success, 

“T remain, dear Sir, 

“16, Great Queen-street, “Yours truly, 

“ Lincoln’s-inn-fields, “G, F. Cooke. 
“ April 21st, 1809.” 

The benefit took place on May 10th, 1809 : Cooke played Baron Wildenheim in Zover's’ 
Vows (for that night only); Frederick (for that night only), Mr. Young. On the same 
night Mr. Blanchard performed Sir Fretful Plagiary for the first time. ; 

Jones made his first appearance at the Haymarket, June 5th, 1809, as The Copper 
Captain—(the part Lewis sustained on his farewell night on the 29th May, of the same year) 
—he was announced as “from the late Theatre, Covent Garden”—it having been burnt 
down Sept. 20th, 1808. 

In 1810, as will be seen from the following document, Jones became a fixture at the 
Haymarket :— 

MEMORANDUM. 
Jan. 1st, 1810. 

I agree on the part of Mr. Winston and myself to the engagement of Mr. Jones for the 
ensuing season, 1810, at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket, at the rate of 15/. per 
week (playhouse pay) and a Benefit in the course of the season. For this Benefit Mr. 
Jones will pay the established charges ; but we guarantee that his profits on that night 
shall amount (in case of deficiencies in the receipts) to One Hundred Pounds, Should the 
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profits, after deducting the charges, exceed one hundred pounds, Mr. Jones will receive 
them. G, CoLMAN, 
J. Wuiysron. 
Tn answer to a letter asking her to play for him, the following was received from the 
well-known Sally Booth :— 
“Liverpool, Sept. 3rd, 1811. 
“Dear Mr. Jones,—Just as I was leaving home for the theatre I am favoured with 
your packet, so excuse the haste of these few lines. 1 am extremely sorry, I have never 
even played in or seen the Recruiting Officer, and I am so engaged here this week with 
study that it is impossible for me to comply with your request, as I shall not be in London 
till Sunday evening ; but if you can gain the permission of the C. G. Managers, and L can 
be useful to you in anything else, [ will do it with the greatest pleasure, such as Amelia, 
Lovers’ Vows ; Hypolita, She Would and She Would Not ; and Munden will be in London 
—we played the piece last evening—or, The Romp, Little Pickle, Cowslip—in short, any 
you know I play. Let me hear from you. With best compliments from my mother and 
sister to Mrs, J. and yourself, 
“ Believe me, dear Sir, 
“Yours respectfully, 
“S. A. Boorn.” 
The Benefit above alluded to took place at the Haymarket on Sept. 14th; the pieces 
being The School for Scandal and The Romp,—* Priscilla Tomboy, Miss 8. Booth, from 
Covent Garden.” 
From the highly gifted Mrs. Jordan, Jones received the following courteous reply to an 
application to reappear for his benefit :— 


“ Cadogan Place, 
“Saturday, (postmark) May 16th, 1812. 

“Sir,—Were it left in my power there is no one that I would sooner serve than yourself, 
but your very good friend Mrs. Lane will explain to you the serious restrictions I am 
under with respect to my never returning to my profession. I have, therefore, only to 
add that I very sincerely wish you every possible success, and such as your merits so fully 
entitle you to, “T remain, Sir, 

“Your faithful servant, 
“Dora JORDAN.” 

At this time Mrs. Jordan was not engaged at Covent Garden ; but I find her playing 
Lady Teazle at that theatre on June Ist, 1814 (her last season) to Jones’s Charles 
Surface. Notwithstanding the above letter, circumstances, unforeseen at that time, 
compelled her to return to the stage which she had so long adorned. This distinguished 
actress died July 3rd, 1816. 

Mr. Jones objected to act the part of Aspic, in Morton’s play of Education (produced 
at Covent Garden April 27, 1813), but at last consented to perform it for nine nights. It 
was then given to Abbott, who did not succeed in it, and Jones was obliged to resume the 
character. Respecting this the following correspondence from the author and John 
Fawcett took place :— 

“My dear Jones,—I had not till yesterday an opportunity of speaking to Mr. Harris 
respecting the abandonment of Aspic. I now beg to acquaint you that he is inclined to 
relieve you from the part as soon as the usual number of nights for the establishment of 
the play (namely, nine) have been got over. I have not nerves ever to look on a play of 
my own, but 1 felt great pleasure in hearing all my friends say that you performed 
admirably ; therefore I have some consolation in thinking that although it was against 
the grain, your reputation sustained no injury in giving a most essential support to, 

* Dear Jones, 
“ Your sincere and obliged friend, 
“THos. Morton.” 


“Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
“Friday Night, May 7th, 1813. 
“My dear Jones,—I am exceedingly sorry to tell you poor Abbott has been very ill- 
received—hiss’d, and the devil knows what. He was obliged to make an apology, and 
beg to be heard through; in short I have been under the necessity of putting your 
name in the bills again. 6 
*T am, dear Jones, 
“* Most truly yours, 
“J. FAWCETT.” 
Abbott played the part only one night. ; 
E@ 
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The next letter is from Tom Cooke, of musical fame, who made his début at Drury 

Lane Sept. 14th, 1815. 
* Jan. 26th, 1815. 

“My dear Dick,—I avail myself of the opportunity of Mr. Terry’s going to London to 
send ‘ Hitchcock’s History of the Irish Stage,’ of which I beg your acceptance, and shall 
feel flattered by your allowing your library to ‘ wear it for my sake.’ ‘To what base uses 
may we not return,’ —here am I reduced into a play actor and a Star!!!!!! You'll say 
a fallen one perhaps, but while I can persuade the folks here (or anywhere else) to think 
me a luminary, while I have a twinkle in me, I'll shine out, until at last an overwhelming 
fog claps an astronomical distinguisher on my diminished head, and leaves me as clear as 
mud. 1 did promise myself the pleasure of handing you the books, but 1 have lots of 
applications from country managers to sing six or twelve nights at their respective theatres, 
to none of which | have as yet made up my mind : however, there being a chance of my 
not immediately visiting London when done here (which will be in about a month), I — 
it best to secure the good offices of your friend Terry. The strolling plan I have 
agitation, and which I think I shall carry into effect, is to go home north about, ee 
applications from McCready, at Newe: wstle, Henry Johnstone, at Glasgow, and I expect 
to sing my way home by Hull, York, Edinbro, and Belfast, just in time to squire my wife 
to the English Opera, for you must know I am a bachelor here, not being able to get leave 
for her from Crampton (now !) to accompany me, in consequence of which Mrs. Mountain 
(rather passé) is my sweetheart. 1 congratulate you on your vocal success in ‘French 
Jack,’* of which Henry has told me. I know you will be glad to hear that I get on 
famously here ; inquiries numerous at the Box Office to know when and what I play— 
pupils at a guinea a lesson, good houses, lots of encores, &c., &c., &c. 1 feel so much 
pleasure in writing to you that I find I have exceeded the limitations of a note, an 
envelope must therefore contain this scratch, as well as my most sincere regards to your 
poor little wife and sister, and the warmest wishes for their welfare and a continuation of 
the good health 1 am happy to learn you at present enjoy. 
“ Always with sincerity yours, 
12, Chapel-row, Bath. “'T, COOKE, 
“ A line from you would be much comfort.” 


This is characteristic of Elliston :— 
“Drury Lane Theatre, 
* June’ 26, 1815. 
“ Dear Jones,—I do not know which of us will die first to-night, but if you will meet 
me either at Drury Lane stage-door, or your own, at half past eight, there to decide all 
points between us, I shall be yours alive ‘and merry, 


“R. W. EListon. 
** N.B.—Send word by the bearer.” 


In explanation of the circumstance under which the above was written, Jones has 
appended the following note :—* We both of us acted Mercutio on this night.—R. J.” 


The benefit to which Mrs. Glover alludes in the following note came off at the Hay- 
market, August 26th, 1817. Exit by Mistake was the second piece, and Mrs. Glover took 
no part in it. The first piece was Wild Oats, with Mathews and the beneficiére as “ Rover 
with Imitations ” and Lady Amaranth : — 


“My dear Jones,—From what you said last night, I write to entreat you will oblige 
me and serve me by acting in Exit by Mistake,t for my benefit on Tuesday. I think it will 
not be possible that your usual good nature will allow you to refuse a brother performer 
on such an occasion, Particularly a female. Waiting your answer. 

“Tam, yours truly, 
“ JuLIA GLOVER.” 

The next letter, from Wrench, is interesting, since that actor afterwards made a hit in 
many of Jones’s characters of the Jeremy Diddler class. > 

“ Tuesday, 13th May, 1819. 

“Dear Jones,—Is your part in A Roland for an Olivert~ good? I shall be obliged 

if you will give me some account of it, as I am desirous to produce it for my ben. here. 


* Pocock’s John of Paris. Sinclair was the original. On the eleventh night it was given with 
alterations in the dialogue to suit Jones. 
+ First produced at Haymarket 22nd July, 1816; Genest describes it as ‘‘a pretty good comedy 
by Jameson.” Jones played in it originally as Restless Absent. 
1 First performed April 29th, 1818. 
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Should your report encourage such intention—any hint as to dress, business, &c., will 
much oblige me. Ihave only a few days before me. 
“Yours very truly, 

“R. E. WRENCH. 

The following is from Terry, whose handwriting is curiously similar to that of Sir 
Walter Scott, many of whose novels he adapted to the stage :— 

“ Dear Jones,—Berthoud, the bookseller who will give you this, has arranged for your 
portrait to be in our second number. Now I remember that you once mentioned to me 
a sketch of your biography which you sent to some work, the name and number of which 
Ihave forgotten. Will you, therefore, trouble yourself to give Berthoud the necessary 
information, that he may immediately procure and send it me. I presume that the article 
contains all general matters of dates and facts, which you think necessary to be recorded ; 
but if upon revisal, since the lapse of time when it was written, any additions, alterations, 
omissions, should occur to you, pray gratify me by making them, with any other remarks 
which you might wish me to attend to. It would ill become a brother of the craft to 
assume the judgment seat of criticism, to deal out censure upon my fellows whom it 
would rather become me to study. But I know no consideration to prevent me from 
making full use of the opportunity now placed in my hands to collect all the favourable 
results of public opinion concerning them, and enforcing them by the best and kindest 
efforts of my own. Iam very comfortable and happy here ; and look with a degree of 
regret towards the renewal of my Haymarket labours. I have bettered my terms with 
Morris as actor only, and I hope he means to find another manager ; and, at all events, 
it must be the inducement of far greater emolument than it has been that can again 
tempt me to sugh a sacrifice as I must feel the situation. I hope Mrs. Jones is in the 
enjoyment of her health. Mrs. Terry unites with me in kindest remembrances to you 
and your fireside, and 


“47, Queen-square, Bristol.” 


* Believe me, 


“14, South Charlotte-street, * Dear Jones, 
“ Edinburgh. “ Very truly and cordially yours, 
“25th January, 1822. “DANIEL TERRY. 


“P.S.—I shall be highly gratified at receiving a few lines from you if you have time to 
bestow them, with any intelligence you may have of general matters, and all your 
accounts of yourself.” 


Two letters from Macready will be read with interest :— 


“ My dear Jones,—lI feel certain that in desiring your assistance I am more than half 
possessed of it, and if I say in judging so | measure you by myself, it is less to boast of 
my own alacrity to serve you than to convince you of the confidence with which [I anti- 
cipate your good offices. You will not object to do Gratiano for me I trust, and will feel 
no hesitation at all [ hope when Ll assure you that the character is in abeyance. Will 
you favour me with your answer. I do not know whether you will deem it compli- 
mentary or not, that I should have announced you before I received your consent ; if you 
accept the act according to the intention you will. 

“ Always most sincerely yours, 
“ Berners-street, “W. C. Macreapy. 
* April 30th, 1823.” 


“ My dear Jones,—Since I wrote to you Mr. Fawcett has corrected the original cast he 
sent me, and substituted Farley’s for Yates’ name in Gratiano. As therefore from your 
evnditional consent I imagine your objection to interfere with himis irremoveable, and as 
I am grown quite reckless about my play, I will defer my obligation to your good-will 
(with your leave) until some future period, and let them arrange the play according to 
their own wisdoms. It would have given me great pleasure to have had your name, 
and when you see my bill you will not doubt it. 

“ Ever yours, most obliged and truly, 
“W. C. Macreapy.” 

Farley had possession of the part of Gratiano, and played it to Fanny Kemble’s Portia 
as late as May 1831. 

From the following correspondence it will be seen that Jones and C. Kemble had an 
amicable difference in regard to the part of Lamotte in anew play called The French 
Libertine, anglicised by Howard Payne, produced at Covent Garden on llth February, 
1826, which resulted in its being undertaken by Power. It was a failure, being acted 
only six times :— 


“‘ My dear Sir,—I have been vain enough to think that I had attained a station in the 
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Theatre which would prevent my being offered such a part as Lamotte—most assuredly 
IT never was requested to accept one of so little importance in any play. The admirable 
manner in which you read the piece concealed, in a great measure, the weakness of 
Lamotte, but I request you to look over the part itself and you will see that he is 
engaged in two scenes only—the one at the opening of the play, the other with the Duke 
in the second act—in the fourth act he has little more than a message to deliver. I 
conclude the part was allotted to me by the Author, but I throw myself upon your 
kindness and justice to relieve me from it, and you will oblige, 
“ My dear Sir, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“Dec. 17th, 1825.” “RICHARD JONES, 


“Theatre Royal, Covent-garden, 
“Dec, 20th, 1825. 

“My dear Sir,—I wish I could consistently with the duty which I owe to the Pro- 
prietors, accept your resignation of the enclosed part. Lamotte is not long, it is true ; 
but what there is of him is, in my opinion, good ; and acted by you cannot fail to produce 
a much stronger effect upon the audience than that which you are so good as to flatter me 
with having produced upon the hearers by my reading of it—in short, my dear Jones, you 
cannot be aware of what great importance your personation of Lamotte must be to the 
ensemble of the acting, and consequently to the success of the play ; the author is aware 
of it too, and under these circumstances, I will indulge a hope that you will not refuse to 
act the part at the request of, 

“ My dear Sir, 
“Yours very faithfully, 
“C, KemBLe.” 

The following is from the celebrated “Jack” Bannister :— 

“65, Gower-street. 

“ Dear Jones,—Mr. Dawkins and our friend Bartley have promised to dine here on 
Wednesday next, the 18th, at six o'clock. Sincerely do [ hope that you may be relieved 
from 7'rap and Lamp to favour me your company, which will much gratify, 

“Dear Jones, 
“Yours most truly, 

“11th of June, 1828,” “Jno. BANNISTER. 

“Sylvester for ever, huzza!!!” 

Bannister retired Ist June, 1815. 

Charles Kemble solicits our friend's services for a Benefit :— 

“Theatre Royal, Covent-garden, 
“22nd April, 1831. 

“My dear Sir,—On the 11th of May I intend taking for my Benefit The Jealous Wife ; 
and wishing to have the play as well acted as possible, L venture to request your 
assistance in Lord Trinket, for which I shall be happy to meet your professional expecta- 
tions, 

** Ever yours, my dear Sir, 
“ Most truly, 
“C, KEMBLE.” 

The benefit in question took place, but Jones did not play. The School for Scandal was 
substituted for The Jealous Wife. 

Mr, Planché, who is happily still among us, will, lam sure, allow me to give him a 
place in the collection ; 

* 20, Brompton-crescent, 
“ Thursday. 

“ My dear Jones,—Will you meet Morton, Kenney, Poole, and another friend or two 
at my dinner table on Sunday next to eat mutton and settle the business repecting 
dramatic copyright which you and I were speaking of ¢ Don’t say nay, charming Mr. 
Callaghan! I return you all your French plays but one, Le Quarantain, which I wish to 
keep a little longer. Mille remerciments, Let me have a line in answer, and 

“ Believe me ever, my dear Jones, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“J. R. PLANCHE. 


“Five for half-past, to a minute. I know you're a home bird, but this is a matter of 
business and must be attended to.” 


Mr. Planché has informed me that after a diligent search he can find no clue to Le 
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Quarantain, nor has he the faintest recollection of it. The dinner was arranged in order to 
talk over the plan to be pursued respecting the projected Dramatic Authors Act, of 


Uy 


which a reference will be found in “ Mr. Planché’s Recollections ” (Vol. I. pp. 148—50), 
which enables me to give the d: ite of the year—1829. The result of that meeting has 
given a dinner to many who would otherwise have wanted one. The 14th Ch: ohed of 


Mr. Planché’s Autobiog graphy is devoted to an account of the Dramatic Authors Act. 
The following letters are without a clue to date : 


‘My dear Mr. Jones,—You were so kind to say you would assist me when I was in 
difficulty about any new part, and I am really quite nervous about Mary Copp, which 
I have to play on Friday,* and if you would be so very good as to let me read it with you 
but once, I cannot say how much I should feel ol lized to you. May I call upon you 
this morning before 1 go to the rehearsal at 11 o'clock. 

** Ever yours, much obliged, 
** CATHERINE STEPHENS.” 

“ Kitty ” Stephens, as the Dowager Countess of Essex, is still living. She played Yarico 
to Mr. Jones's Inkle, for the benefit of the latter at Drury-lane, 7th June, 1830, and it is 
interesting to record that she was present at the Court Theatre this year on the first re- 
presentation of Mr. Aide’s “ Nine Days’ Wonder.” 


«© Tyne 
Je 


Jones,—I am sorry for the change ; Lord Duberly is, I think, the best part I 
can act in theregular drama. Pangloss I have attempted, and it is about the worst. I 
have refused to do it for the Theatre, and I confess I am a little sore that Liston is never 
put to his shifts in these benefit affairs. Solomon Gundy is one of my pets. It was 
written forme. He can say no, and there is no appeal. I shall be asked to play Pangloss 
for a stock night, or 1 would not mind. And then comes criticism, which I feel I cannot 
meet in that part. However, I cannot refuse you anything. 1 will do it if it will put 
2/. 108s. in your pocket ; but I confess rather unwillingly, when I know that I am 
perfectly au fait in the other part. But use me as your own. I have sent you already 
the titles of the songs, Medley of Melodists and Nightin; gale Club. 
“Truly yours, 
“C, MATHEWS 

“Tvy Cottage, May 30th.” (The elder). 

[It is doubtful whether the proposed benefit alluded to in this letter came off at all. 
Mathews did not go to Ivy Cottage until 1819, and the only time when he, and Liston, 
and Jones were together after that date was at Drury-lane, in 1827—28, when Jones did 
not take a benefit. | 

“Dear Sir,—I shall esteem it as a very great favour if you give me your assistance 
on the night of my benefit in the character of Col. Freelove in The Day after the Wedding. 
lt is to be on the 26th of June. I need not add that should you require my services 
upon any similar occasion I shall feel most happy in complying with your request. 

“1 am,dear Sir, 
“Yours truly, 
No. 1, Curzon-street, June 13th.” “ELIzA VESTRIS. 
* Brompton, March 19th. 

“ My dear Sir,—You mentioned your idea of taking Pride shall have a Fuil for your 
benefit.+ Unless you have made such arrangements as preclude any change, I should 
be particularly obliged by your not taking it. My reason is merely this. That book on 
Divinity which I mentioned to you is now on the point of publication, and whatever 
good it might do me among the bishops, would be impaired in all probability by the 
revival of my name as a writer for the stage. I wish, in fact, to be altogether forgotten 
as a culprit in that way, as I am satisfied the recollection must be rather injurious than 
otherwise. If circumstances should allow of your making the change, J hope you will. 
Compliments to the ladies. “ Believe me, 

“ Very truly yours, 
“G, Croy.” 

Of course “Gentleman” Jones could make but one reply to the above. 

This closes the correspondence, if I except a few letters, which are simply interesting 
as autographs, from Miss O'Neil, “Gentleman” Lewis, Miss Walstein, Geo, Colman, 
Miss Foote, and others. 


Richard Jones died on 30th August, 1851, aged 72. 


This has onaiiis reference to a acme for the benefit of Mr. Gore Elliston, | 22ud June, 
1826. 
+ First produced 11th March, 1824, 
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Space will now only admit of a reference to the memorial tablet which was erected in the 
vestibule of St. Peter’s Church, Pimlico, inscribed as follows :—“ Beneath rest the mortal 
remains of Richard Jones (for more than forty years an inhabitant of this parish), In 
public life, as a dramatic performer, he was admired, and in private life, respected; as a 
teacher of elocution he was a public benefactor, and asa Christian and a man his conduct 
was exemplary. He died 30th August, 1851, aged 72. Here also repose the remains of 
Sarah, his wife. She died 18th June, 1850, aged 71; and of Eliza Jones, his sister, who 
died 29th November, 1828, aged 40.” 

A portrait and memoir of Jones appeared in “ Monthly Mirror” for August, 1809, and 
several likenesses in character have been published, notably as Puff, Alfred Highflyer, 
Young Contrast in General Burgoyne’s opera of The Lord of the Manor ; Archer, Beaux’ 
Stratayem ; Flatter, Belle’s Stratayem ; and Brush, Clandestine Marriage, with Farren and 
Farley. He was the Author of at least four Dramatic pieces, The Green Man (Hay- 
market, August 15th, 1818), Zoo late for Dinner (Covent-garden, February 22nd, 1820), 
School for Gallantry (Drury-lane, May 3rd, 1828), and Hoaxing, in conjunction with 
Theodore Hook. Peter Finn was by his namesake of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 


x- 
“Dridate Box Blo. 5,” 


Born in a physical and dramatic sense, Reginald Rasper, the pet of the patrons of the 
Mudborough Theatre Royal, was one of the heaviest of heavy tragedians, but, like many 
another successful man, he was unsatisfied. In figure he was broad and burly, his voice 
touched the lowest notes of the human compass, his delivery was slow, measured, and 
impressive—yet he sighed for the leading parts in light comedy. At last, unable further 
t» control his desires, he spoke to Manager Grump upon the subject. “I’m getting tired 
of the heavy business,” he said. ‘“ What do you say to putting up 7'he School for Scandal, 
with me as Charles!” Grump was astounded. “ What, you play Charles Surface! It’s 
ridiculous, Rasper!”. “ Ridiculous, eh !” thundered the tragedian. “ Well, if you won’t 
let me do the part, Frump, of the Cosmopolitan, will.” This reference to the lessee of a 
rival establishment brought Grump to his senses, To lose Rasper would be equivalent to 
closing the Royal. ‘‘ My dear Reginald, don’t be so uppish ; you shall play Charles if you 
like, but our audience, as you know, don’t care for comedy.” ‘To this the lofty tragediin 
merely responded, “ ‘Time will show,” and it was agreed that Sheridan’s masterpiece should 
be announced for the fellowing Monday. The mollified Rasper then left the “ governor,” 
and Grump sought his relative Wiggins, a ready, active man of business, who attended to 
the bill-posting in the daytime and the front of the house at night, and was a bit of a wag 
to boot. The announcement of the popular actor in a part wholly distinct from any he 
had yet undertaken filled all parts of the Theatre. “ Does this look like failure ?’ observed 
Rasper, when, just prior to the rising of the curtain, Grump informed him that an 
unknown gentleman from Liverpool, confessing himself a devoted admirer of “ Sherry’s ” 
literary labours, had that morning taken Private Box No. 5 on the first tier for the eventful 
occasion. Rasper was of course well received when his presence upon the stage was 
detected in the third act, but the audience—rough critics as they were—soon discovered 
that their favourite was giving them a series of his old parts with fresh dialogue. After 
awhile the tragedian recognised this himself, He never fairly grasped the audience, and 
specially was this noticeable with regard to the occupants of No. 5 box. Naturally 
enough Rasper’s eye sought this particular box immediately he surveyed the house. 
Completely hidden from the rest of the audience by the curtains, but in full view of the 
stage, sat an elderly lady and gentleman of rather peculiar appearance, attired after the 
modern fashion. hey paid no attention to the front of the house, neither did they speak 
to each other, but what chiefly attracted Rasper’s notice was the change in their 
demeanour a very few minutes after he had entered upon the scene. Instead of the 
occasional nods of approval and encouraging smiles they had hitherto bestowed upon the 
performance, the features of both became vacant and expressionless—at least such was 
Rasper’s impression as he glanced at them across the gaseous haze of the footlights. 
During the interview with the disguised Sir Oliver in the picture gallery, and throughout 
the screen scene, they sat unmoved. Our tragedian was never at ease unless he had the 
house with him, and the apathy of this pair annoyed and irritated him. As the reckless 
nephew he laughed his loudest, he literally played “to” No. 5, but still the strange 
couple gazed blankly upon the stage. When the comedy came to an end, and Rasper 
received a call before the curtain, he glanced defiantly at No. 5, but the box was empty. 
Despite sundry congratulations Rasper felt that he had not pleased at least two of his 
audience, and a sense of failure was a new and disagreeable experience to him. ‘* Never 
mind, dear boy,” said Grump, as he bade our hero “ good night,” “the comedy ’ll go 
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better to-morrow. Things ‘ll settle down after another performance.” Next morning 
the critics of the two dailies published at Mudborough gave but faint praise to Rasper, 
and at night the theatre was but a third filled. ‘ There’s one consolation,” remarked 
Grump, “ the same people who were in No. 5 last night, have booked it again for to-night 
—that’s a compliment for you, Rasper.” The tragedian gave a sickly smile, and his heart 
sank within him at once more having to face that inanimate, unappreciative couple. They 
were in the same attire as the previous evening, and conducted themselves in an exactly 
similar way. The matrimonial bickerings of Sir Peter and his lady, the rhymes of Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, the advice given to “ Little Premium” by the Jew Moses, nay, even the 
sentiments of Joseph, elicited approving nods, but, directly Charles made his appearance, 
both became fixed and motionless. Again Rasper thought he acted his best, but not the 
slightest symptom of interest was awakened in his performance. ‘The curtain fell in 
silence. Ere he could change his dress and get round to the front of the house, the strange 
couple had departed. Wiggins, the acting manager, in reply to an inquiry of the pet 
tragedian, said on leaving they mingled with the crowd in the street, so that all trace of 
them was lost. The next day Rasper kept within doors until nightfall, and ascribing his 
non-success as Charles Surface to the disheartening behaviour of the couple in No. 5, he 
fairly worked himself into a passion. When the curtain rose there was a more numerous 
audience than the preceding night, and No. 5 (at which Rasper first looked) was vacant. 
This circumstance relieved him, and he retired to his dressing-room feeling that he could 
now impersonate Charles with more satisfaction. His spirits rose, and he tripped upon 
the stage as lightly as his burly frame would allow. ‘The curtain ascended, and, oh, 
horror ! there were the impassive two again, their eyes apparently fixed upon him more 
intently than ever. Instantaneously Rasper became unnerved, and, until the termination 
of the act, was as one ina dream, There was a strange fascination about the pair that 
held him spellbound. ‘“ Who are those people ?” gasped Rasper, “ why do they haunt me 
every night? A few more performances like this, and I shall go mad.” ‘“ My dear 
Reginald,” said Grump feelingly, “I’m sorry the couple in No. 5 disturb you, but they 
must be great admirers of you, since this is their third night. Of course, Wiggins was 
surprised to see them again, but they begged to be placed in the same box as before, and 
apologised for being late.” Rasper groaned aloud : “ Grump, change the bill ; put up what 
you like, but I'll play Charles Surface no more, at least in this place.” Grump observed : 
“Well, we should have had a bigger house if we’d played Macbeth and The Miller and his 
Men, shouldn’t we ?” and at once departed to apprise the useful Wiggins. Some years 
have passed since this memorable performance of Zhe School for Scandal at Mudborough. 
Rasper remains as great a favourite as ever, but has never again ventured upon the lighter 

yvalks of the drama. Even now he confesses he feels a shudder whenever he thinks of 
that terrible couple in Box 5. For many evenings after, he glanced fearfully towards the 
box, expecting to find their expressionless features glaring upon him, but Wiggins says 
they have never since entered the theatre. The latter ought to know, since he it was who 
secretly brought them in the first instance, and prompted the nods of approval which 
ceased immediately Rasper made his appearance. Between ourselves it was entirely a 
got-up thing between Grump—than whom there is no cleverer manager in the North of 
England—and Wiggins, and the mysterious patrons from Liverpool were simply @ couple 
of mechanical waxwork figures / Joun Norrucorr. 

Frve Tenors IN onE Company.—Some short time back a speculative dramatic agent of 
Paris, finding business rather dull, determined to try his fortune in America, and recruited 
an operatic troupe. The band of singers were embarked upon a sailing vessel bound for 
New Orleans, and sea-sickness played sad havoc with them, as the only ship they had 
ever had any experience of was the one in L’Africaine. However, they soon began to 
recover, and one fine morning a bright young player stepped on deck humming, “ Shoe 
appeared clothed in white.” He soon came face to face with a gentleman who was walk- 
ing to and fro, gaily warbling, “ Young Agnes, beauteous flofver.” The pair stood looking 
at each other with stupefaction depicted on their countenances, which soon gave place 
to rage and anger, when they met with three more young men who were also practising 
operatic airs. The ghastly fact soon became apparent that there were five tenors in the 
company! A bitter scene of wrangling took place—a most superb quarrelling quintette— 
at the side of which the famous Angot dispute pales into insignificance. The disturbance 
was quelled at last by the appearance of the impresario, who, brought to bay and forced 
to explain his extraordinary conduct, held forth thus :—‘‘ My dear boys, I am only follow- 
ing the advice of certain friends of mine who have set out on the same undertaking as 
myself. According to what they have told me, guided by their average experience, two 
tenors will die on the voyage out, one will succumb to yellow fever on arrival, and 
another, unable to support the climate, will expire before the necessary rehearsals are 
completed. I have engaged five tenors, so I shall esteem myself very unlucky indeed if 
I do not have at least one left for the opening night 1” 
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A Mingling of Monsters, 


One of the greatest curiosities of the city of Paris is rapidly disappearing beneath the 

improv img pickax » of progress. In 1876 “ The Monsters’ Hotel” will have clisapp ared 
from the route de la Révolte, a desert, straggling road, near the fortifications. ‘This 
hospitable residence used to be the place of meeting, and house of call, for all the curious 
phenomena who are exhibited at the fairs and shows of the gay city and its environs. It 
can well be understood that a man with three noses, for instance, when passing through Paris, 
cannot very well put up at an ordinary hotel without creating that disagreeable curiosity 
from which Royalty generally suffers. ‘Therefore, to prevent himself being mobbed, our 
many-featured friend would naturally seek a lodging in the midst of his hideous colleagues, 
among unnatural creatures after his kind, certain that, once at the “ Hotel des Monstres,”’ 
his appearance would excite no laughter, no mockery, but only envy ; for, among the 
monsters, the more singular the deformity the greater the profits. ‘The dining-room of 
the strange hostelry was a peculiar sight at the hour of the daily table d'héte. Round an 
immense horseshoe table would sit fifty or sixty monsters, dining noisily side by side. It 
would have been a difficult task to try and pick out the ugliest of the guests. At the head 
of the table sits a dull, stupid-eyed giant, filling the glass of a bearded woman; while, 
opposite, a kind-hearted dwarf, about two feet high, is feeding a poor, helpless wretch, 
who had unfortunately come into the world without arms. A little lower down, a young 
man, with his head entirely twisted down upon his left shoulder, is making desperate love 
to a simpering lady, with pink eyes and white hair, and his sheep’s eyes seem to have a 
proper effect, although the uncommon beauty he is fascinating is seated at bis right hand. 
The course of true love is not likely to run smooth, for here is the Wild Man of Mada- 
gascar, with his face tattooed all blue, yellow, and green, jealously watching the faithless 
coquette. Profiting by the abstraction of the gentleman with the multicoloured visage, a 
naughty boy, with webbed hands, like the feet of a duck, is putting salt into his wine, in 
obedience to the wicked promptings of the untutored savage, who, in public, eats live 
rats, and utters the war-cry of his tribe, but who, when released from the cares of 
business, is a mild young man, with blue spectacles and pimples. The man with too many 
legs, and he with none at all; the pig-faced lady ; the spotted infant ; the cyclop, with 
his one eye in the middle of the forehead ; the mermaid, with her shoulders covered with 
glittering fish-scales,—all these living wonders could be seen seated at the same festive 
board, eating, drinking, howling, shrieking. After the dinner, and generally on Sunday 
evenings, a friendly ball would be held. What a dance of death! ‘The wildest dreams 
of a German painter, after a supper of pork-chops, and a long evening spent in poring 
over Dante’s Jnferno, could conjure up no more frightful nightmare than this. To the 
rasping music of a wheezy barrel-organ, out of gear, the infernal galop went on all night ; 
monster dragged monster, and dwarf women clung desperately to giant men. The floor 
of the room trembled beneath the tread of these ghastly phantoms, whose fearful forms 
could be dimly seen looming through the clouds of thick and blinding dust that rose up 
from every corner. But the poor outcasts, disinherited, cut off from all the joys of life, 
by an unkind whim of our mother, Dame Nature, are good, honest folk. They do no 
harm, always pay their bills, and all are satisfied with their lot, although each one de spises 
and pities his brother in misfortune. The dwarfs turn up their noses at the giants, who, 
in their turn, look down upon all Tom Thumbs, while the man with many feet declares 
that the fellow who walks upon his hands has not a leg to stand on. Nevertheless, a few 
marriages are chronicled among the lodgers of the Monsters’ Hotel. Last September, a 
dwarf, three feet high, married a three-legged woman, named Marie Crochet. What will 
become of these miserable phenomena, now that the builders have ousted them from their 
lair? It is rumoured that they intend to build another inn, by subscription, to be called 
“L’ Auberge Mirabeau,” after the name of the great revolutionary leader, who, although 
very ugly, found favour in the eyes of the fair. Plenty of money would be forthcoming, 
for these deformed people are at their case. One of the customers of the defunct caravan- 
seraie, Mdlle. Capitan, whose hairy chin resembles that of Julia Pastrana, of embalmed 
memory, possesses a fortune of about 25,000 francs (1,000/.) ; the monkey-faced man, 
Hector Grodin, surnamed “ Flat Nose,” has invested the goodly sum of 16,000 francs 
(740/.) in the Three per Cents. ; the living skeleton, Marius Credoux, who is still to be 
seen in the fairs of the environs of Paris, rejoices in a yearly income of 5,000 francs 
(2001.). Monsieur Credoux, although absolutely deprived of all adipose tissue, is a 
practical joker, and his humour is, of course, excessively dry. In 1869 he arrived one 
evening at the little village of Bongival, near Paris. He put up at a rustic tavern, where 
a noisy wedding was going forward. Our fleshless traveller could not get to sleep. He 
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tossed uneasily in his bed from side to side—regardless of the fact that his skeleton knees 
and elbows were playing sad havoc with a bran-new pair of sheets—but the noise of the 
busy, dancing feet, trampling below, prevented him shutting his transparent eyelids, 
while every word uttered by the guests came distinctly to the unsightly orifices which did 
duty as his ears. He could hear these words, constantly-repeated :—“ Where is the 
bridegroom?” Mad with impatience, and wearied beyond endurance with want of sle« P, 
the living skeleton was struck with a luminous idea. He rattled out of bed, and, kneeling 
down with creaking joints, unbuckled his valise, from which he took a suit of solemn 
rusty black, and a mouldy white cravat. Drawing on these gloomy clothes, with much 
snapping of the articulations, he twists the tie about his bony neck, and, stepping down 
the stairs as noiselessly as it is possible for a skeleton to walk, suddenly appears at the 
door of the ball-room, exclaiming, as he strove to make his hollow voice more sepulchral 
still, “ I am the bridegroom!” <A long shriek of horror greeted the sudden apparition of 
this spectral, fleshless figure, while the feelings of Imogene, who, doubtless—like many 
brides, alas !—had probably a little corner in her heart where the memory of some brave 
Alonzo was still kept green, can be better imagined than described. The lights did not 
burn blue in this instance, but the faces of the ladies and gentlemen invited were certainly 
tinted with a cerulean hue, as they hastily skedaddled in all directions. The house was 
svon emptied, and the spectre “ bridegroom,” with a grin of unearthly satisfaction dis- 
tending his awful jaws, went up quietly to bed. Next day, the chief of the local police, 
accompanied by the Mayor andAiis adviser, who keeps a grocer’s shop, and lets fishing- 
rods out on hire, called upon Monsieur Squelette and severely reprimanded him ; but he 
stuck his tongue in the plac#/where his cheek ought to have been, for had he not attained 
his object, and obtained y/good night’s rest ! E. MANUEL. 
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Che“ Poor Players’” Resson in Cookery. 


Writers on gastronomy are fond of asserting that English cooks have no invention, but 
a little instance to the contrary is afforded by the experience of Johnson’s Company of 
Comedians ini a Channel island. It is twenty years ago now, and in those two decades 
what changes has not Time wrought alike in cooks, those who eat, and those who are 
eaten. Of Johnson’s company the young “ heavy man,” with something less than two 
pounds a week, has expanded into a high-art tragedian, whose knowledge of Shakspeare 
has been the wonder and admiration of the public; while a raw utility has found low 
comedy lead to lofty fame. Cooks are now being coddled by the Government, and as for 
the three main supports of the British constitution—beef, mutton, and pork—they are 
becoming increasingly dear to the nation. In the good old times of twenty years ago 
beef might be bought at sixpence a pound, but when the company of English actors 
ruled by Johnson landed at Jersey they had few sixpences, and visitors and natives 
showed a general disposition to shun the theatre that would have delighted the Mawworms 
of our day. ‘The manager—a worthy man, though with a shallow pocket—had not pro- 
vided against failure, and famine soon threatened the company. On arrival the embryo 
comedian and some half-dozen others had found a lodging with Mrs. Branscombe, a 
middle-aged woman of stern manners, though kindly disposition. She soon appeared to 
understand how matters were, and helped her tenants accordingly. Actors are sometimes 
accused of being pompous and overbearing, but Mrs. B.’s lodgers were striking exceptions 
to any such rule. They stole in and out with the quietest footsteps, accepting meekly 
whatever fare was provided, and only dreading, as each meal time came round, to find 
the supplies stopped ; for they had come to the end of their resources, and the manager's 
promised remittance from London did not arrive. On the first day, when the good 
woman was asked to provide a dinner, her suggestion of beef was approved, and the 
dish, albeit of strangely small slices, thanks to travelled appetites, was soon cleared. The 
next day's fare was a repetition of the first, and so was each succeeding one throughout 
the week, though once or twice there seemed a promise of variety, but it was only due to 
a different arrangement of the same materials. All sorts of conjectures were afloat as to 
these continuous revivals, and various were the comments on the customs of the island, but 
the recipients were too helpless to remonstrate, and feared to ask for a change. The 
tragedian was lodging elsewhere with his wife, and as all had been to see them, on the 
Sunday they were to dine with Mrs. B.’s contingent. It was easy to give them the 
invitation, but there was no little nervousness and hesitation when it came to be debated 
who should notify the redoubtable lady of the castle that they, notwithstanding neglect 
of payment for bed or board, had invited company for the morrow. The difficulty was 
overcome by the low comedian, who smoothed matters by specially inviting Mrs. B. to 
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the play, and then arose the harrowing thought “what will she provide?” “ Beef 
& la mode de Jersey, of course,” said Jephson, the oldest member of the party, whose 
teeth had long since grown tired of the provoking regularity of the none too tender 
fare, but he was hushed down, and it was generally agreed that there must and would be 
an alteration. Saturday night brought a few additional sixpences into the treasury, that 
enabled the company to share a shilling or two each, with which they had to tide over 
till Monday. Meanwhile the Sunday banquet engrossed attention, and when finally the 
guests assembled round the snow-white cloth whic h overspread the ample table there was 
an inward expression of satisfaction as Mrs. Branscombe entered with a dish that they 
had never seen before. Alas! joy was short-lived, for the moment the cover was raised 
there appeared another collection of the same strange small uneven cuts of beef, defying 
even an anatomist to say what part of the ox they had once adorned. J.uckily Mrs. b. 
had left the room, or the murder must have.been out. As it was, much of the adverse 
criticism was smothered, and with many apologies to the lady guest, the mangled apology 
for a dinner was got through somehow. The tragedian, with no more money, but increased 
responsibility, had come off with better credit, and he scorned the weakness which made 
others stand in awe of their landlady. It was all very well for him to say, “ Talk to her, 
and don’t have it ;” the question arose who was to do it, and every one shrank from the 
task. The future looked like beef ad nauseam, but then Johnson’s recruits were surrounded’ 
by the rolling waves, which shut out even the last desperate resolve of walking off. For 
seven successive days they had been forced to dine off the same kind of dish, and the 
first feeling of wonder had grown into an agony of doubt as to what it was composed of. 
“T can’t stand it much longer,’ said Jephson, “even if I dine with Duke Humphrey. 

But relief was unexpectedly at hand, for on reaching the Theatre next morning there 
was the Manager triumphant, with salaries in full, and an order to sail by first boat for 
London, where the company was wanted to support a “star.” Returning for their 
limited Inggage, Mrs. Branscombe was summoned, and, evidently very much to her 
astonishment, paid her very moderate demands. When Jephson had duly pocketed his 
change he quietly said, “ Before we go, Mrs. B., I Should like to know how it is we 
have had exactly the same dish of beef every day!” “Lor, sir,” replied the landlady, 
“Mr. Jones next door is very ill, and takes nothing but beef te a, which I has to make ; 
and I thought as you were poor players, you wouldn’t mind if you had the beef from his 
tea cooked up again, as it would come cheap.” There was a forced laugh at this naive 
confession of the inventive Jersey cook, though all her lodgers soon evinced a desire for 
“cold brandy,” and ever since have looked suspiciously upon beef in any other form than 
“ off the joint.” Tuomas CAtTLine. 





An Actor tv Armus.—In a favourite stock drama occurs the situation, well worn upon 
the French stage, where a mother is forced by poverty to entrust her child to the care of 
the Hospice des Enfants Trouvés, or Foundling Hospital, which formerly existed in Paris. 
Upon ringing a bell in one of the outer walls, a cradle would be let down, which was 
drawn up again when the abandoned child was placed init. To give due effect to this 
telling scene, an imaginative manager of Bordeaux had secured a real child, the hope and 
joy of his property-master, and dosed with many a draught of soothing syrup, the sleeping 
infant was placed in the arms of the actress who impersonated the unfortunate mother, 
The heroine went on, and began bewailing ber sad lot, as she clasped her offspring to her 
breast. ‘*She goes up C, and rings the bell L of gate R 2 E, when the cradle descends.” 
But here the actress was interrupted by an incident which was not set down in the prompt 
book. Baby woke up, and catching sight of the comely features of the lady; who was 
bending over him in an agony of grief, and with her back-hair down, smiled, stretched 
out his dumpy, fat, little hand, and stroked her cheek gently. A roar of app!ause greeted 
the unconscious little actor, and there was—as the saying goes—‘‘ not a dry eye in the 
house.” 


A Joker ON THE StaGE.—Gobert, the French Gomersal, closely resembled Napoleon 
the First, and was always cast for the part of the despot, in the days of the old battle 
plays. His memory was very bad, so that when he had a decree to write, or a letter, or 
dispatch to read on the stage, the stage-manager used to copy it out for him. In one of 
these dramas, the Emperor was seen receiving a letter from an aide-de-camp, and then 
reading it out to the officers of his staff. The aide-de-camp was impersonated by an in- 
corrigible joker, and, instead of giving Gobert the page of writing, carefully prepared in 
the stage-manager’s best text-hand, he presented him with an ‘envelope, containing a 
simple piece of blank paper. Napoleon takes the letter, breaks the seals, and guesses the 
trick at once. Gravely he presents the supposed epistle to the grinning aide-de-camp, 
and in his best tones, gravely says, ‘‘ Read it to your comrades, general!” The aide- de- 
camp did not know a word of what the writing ought to have been, and was too stupefied 
to improvise anything. The scene was spoilt, and the biter bit was mulcted in a heavy 
fine. 
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Che Stage at Gooddville. 


GOoPVILLE is “a small but rising town” in the north-east-south-west part of England. 
Most people know Goodville—or should do—therefore de scription is not called for; suf- 
fice to say, the Goodvillites were considered (by themselves) to be a highly respectable 
community. ‘Their moral tone was high, and their rate of mortality low—at least so said 
the Goodville Gazette. 1t had long been their boast that the stage had never brought its 
“pernicious influence” to bear upon their goodly town—it had beheld nothing i in the 
shape of amusement for many years, 

But a year or so ago a goodly gentleman—who had amassed a fortune by supplying the 
London market with a compound called butter—was suddenly imbued with the benevolent 
idea of building an institute, and presenting the same to his native town of Goodville, 
A meeting was held, plans drawn up, in short in a few months the building was finished, 
its doors opened, and young men were affectionately invited to “‘ The Goodville Improve- 
ment and Moral Culture Institute.” But the young men of the town considered they 
were beyond improving, and absolutely refused to recognise the Institute. Instead of 
looking on its founder—his name was Bunny—as a benefactor, they considered him a 
presuming, stuck-up butterfactor. The doors became closed, and the disused building a 
standing joke (I beg pardon,Ahey never joked in Goodville). Meanwhile, the builder 
waited for his money, for Wr. Bunny was too good a man to be hurried. 

A few months afterwayls a Mr. Footlite chanced to visit the town, and noticing the 
want of amusement some kind, it struck him he could do something with “ the 
Institute.’ ‘Lhe builder—who still waited—assisted him to get it for six months for 
entertainments, andsoon afterwards—to the great disgust of the Goodvillites—posters 
announced ‘‘ Mora}-and Refined Concerts.” The first week of Footlite’s concerts brought 
only failure. Tlfe second was worse. What was to be done? Comic concerts were 
tried next. One of the Grand Duchesses of serio-comic song appeared, and did her 
utmost to wriggle applause out of the sparse audience, but in vain. ‘The “ comic artiste” 
yelled, grimaced, aired his best “ costumes,” and dropped his H's about on every available 
spot. Nouse, One of the “burnt-cork” fraternity twanged his banjo, asked the oldest 
conundrums, and tried to smash the stage in with his big-boot dance. Made no impression, 
except on the planks. This was disheartening. The Goodvillites were evidently a very 
sleepy lot. The builder—who still waited—thought “the legitimate” was what they 

wanted. Footlite, not to be done, engaged a starring company for a round of, 
Shakespeare’s plays. He brought out the. bills, and they brought out the Rector, who, 
appalled at the introduction of plays into Goodville, fiercely denounced the sts uge, and all 
things stagey, from his pulpit. Footlite tried to purchase the silence of so powerful an 
opponent by giving a donation of five guineas to ‘The Home for Indignant Virgins,” of 
which the Rector was patron. But no sooner was the money paid, than the denunciation 
became stronger than ever, The stage was “ the platform of Satan,and the players were 
his imps.” This caused a falling off in the scanty attendance, the actors became 
dispirited, and “ Hamlet,” one night, overcome either with emotion or alcohol, fell into 
Ophelia’s grave, and insisted on tossing the first gravedigger for drinks. 

Matters seemed to get worse ; but still Footlite held on me unfully. “ He’d wake ’em 
up, if anybody could,” he was heard to exclaim. ‘“ He’d have a comic ballet, and try the 
effects of that.” He wrote to town for a good knock-about ballet troupe, and succeede d 
in engaging one of the best on the boards. This he was convinced would “ wake’em up” 
and retrieve his fortune. The town was again posted with bills announcing the 
“Celebrated Ballet, Hankipankiwanki ; or, the Demon and the Tailor’s Goose ;” sup- 
ported by the great Fred Pirouette, &c., &c., &c. Now in this troupe wasa party known 
as “ the Smasher”—not that he was addicted to passing spurious coin, or manuf: ucturing 
the same, but knocking himself about and being knocked about was his dearest passion, 
When once on the stage, it was a matter of some difficulty to get him off ; and when he 
was off, it required two strong men to keep him from going on again. He would throw 
himself about in the most reckless manner, and always said “Smash /” on doing so. His 
appearance was, as a rule, the signal for applause from the “gods,” who hoped for some 
such mild excite ment as “the Smasher’s ’ damaging his limbs, or dislocating his vertebra, 
Well, the curtain went up. Footlite, at the wings, remarked, “ If :this don’t settle ’em, 
what will?” There was the usual a/ fresco meal and business ; the old man, on coming 
out of the cottage, was thrown down as usual, and as usual “a laugh” was expected, but 
came not. A double dance by the head of the troupe and Miss ‘l'wister followed. No 
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notice taken. Legs thrown about over heads. Silence! “Smasher” came on and 
“smashed” himself more than was his wont. Ae thrill ran through the audience. The 
“Old Man” and “Smasher” violently “colliding,” the audience shudder again, and 
murmurs were heard. “Smasher” went off with a face that would have puzzled Lavater. 
Each looked at his fellow in mute wonderment. More business, audience talking in 
groups. Next scene the “Old Woman” and “Smasher” on. “Old Woman” knocked 
down with great violence by “Smasher.” This was more than the Goodvillites could 
stand. Cries of “Shame!” came from different parts of the building. The head of the 
troupe came on to see “what was up,” and was assailed with cries of “ Shame, shame, 
disgraceful,” in the midst of which the curtain came down. While the troupe and poor 
Footlite were in the middle of their condolence and execrations, a deputation from the 
audience made its way round to the stage, and waited on the “Old Woman,” offering to 
assist her by evidence, in the event of “ her ” taking proceedings against the “Smasher” 
and others of the troupe who had so brutally assailed her. At this several waxed wrath, 
and the deputation had to beat a retreat from a volley of threats, jeers, and laughter. 
Poor, but persevering, Footlite retired from Goodville a wiser man. The builder—who 
still waited—got hold of a “converted clown,” who held forth to a weak audience, and 
told how wicked he had been; of the many chains of sausages he had stolen ; of his 
brutalities with a red-hot poker ; of the infants smothered or shot by him and a hoary- . 
headed confederate named “ Pantaloon.” 

When last I heard of Bunny’s “ Institute,” it was doing a “ flaming” business—in fact, 
“a roaring trade.” In short, it was on fire’ ‘The good Mr. Bunny viewed the 
conflagration from his bedroom window, with a fire-insurance policy in his breast-pocket, 
and the builder, who still “ waited,” stood by and saw the last of “ the Stage at Goodville.” 

G, W. Hunt. 


——- & ————— 
The Aobbers (not Scbiller’s). 





WittiAmM Henry West Berry (the Young Roscius) was about six years old in 1797. 
His mother, one bright afternoon, said, “Come, William Henry, and let me hear you 
through the part of Youna Norvau.” He replied, “I did think of digging robbers’ 
caves in the sand this fine afternoon, but I will play Douglas,."” He became the wonder of 
the age! 

Years elapsed. I asked him one day whether it was true about the robbers’ caves ? 
“Yes!” he said. “I was delighted, as a child, to dig robbers’ caves in the sand, but I 
forbore that pleasure to study Young Norval, Achmet, &c. I have just completed a 
robber play,* and am going to Richmond to see Edmund Kean.+ Perhaps he may take a 
fancy to play my Oltabrand, chief of the robbers.’ He went, saw Kean, read the play. 
They dined at Kean’s house, adjoining the theatre. Kean said, “1 should have liked to 
have played a few years since Oltabrand, the robber chief; he has mind/ But, ah! 
memory! memory! You will stay, and see me play Shylock tonight?” Betty 
replied, “ With pleasure!” Kean, during the dessert, rose several times to look from the 
window, exclaiming, “Three more persons on the green, coming to the theatre? Yes ! 
A party of five coming? No! they are gone the other way! Seven more upon the 
green! They are coming? No! Yes, yes!” (Sitting down with great satisfaction.) 
Father, upon his return, remarked, “I felt grieved to see the GREAT little man so anxious 
to have a few spectators for his Shylock—he that a few years ago could command his 
thousands nightly at ‘Drury Lane’ to witness his matchless impersonations. Js fame 
come to this ?” 

Betty was installed in a private box, close to the stage. At the conclusion of the trial 
scene of the “ Merchant of Venice,” he rushed to Kean’s dressing-room, with that ardent 
enthusiasm that characterized him on and off the stage. “I never saw you play better 
in my life. Your brilliant eye spoke as the index of your soul. You were magnificent !” 
Kean warmly pressed his hand. “ Yes,! my dear friend, you inspired me!” This was 
the last interview that Betty had with Kean. 

THE ROBBER CHIEFTAIN AND His BAND LIE BURIED in my bureau! 

Henry Berry. 


* “The Italian Banditti,” a play good for reading in the cloret, but requiring the magical pen of a 
Boucicault, Halliday, or Hollingshead to adapt it for theatrical representation. 

+ In the latter part of his career, Edmund Kean was Manager of the Richmond Theatre. 

t Alluding to his being unequal, at that time, to study a new character. 
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Ale Dieces 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES; 
FROM DECEMBER, 1874, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1875. 
scampi 
ADELPHI. 
The Children in the Wood, pantomime, by the Brothers Grinn, December 24. 
Nicholas Nickleby, drama, in three acts, by Andrew Halliday, March 20. 
The Bunch of Berries, farce, by E. L. Blanchard, May 8, ; 
Painless Dentistry, farce, by Martin Beecher, June 12. 
ALBION. 
The Sleeping Beauty, pantomime, by G. H. George, December 24, 
Inch Verra; or, the Verdict of the World, Irish drama, by G. M. Lander, February 22. 
The Strike ; or, Heads, Hands, and Hearts, by Herbert J. Stanley, May 3. ‘ 
The Dead Boxer, drama, September 20. 
ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
The Elfin Tree, operetta, libretto by Peyton Wray, music by Louis Diehl, May 12. 
ALHAMBRA. 
Whittington, opera bouffe, libretto by H. B. Farnie, music by Offenbach, December 26. 
The 15th of October, opera bouffe, by M. Jacobi, March 22. 
Spectresheim, extravaganza, by Robert Reece, August 14. 
ASTLEY’S. 
(Sancers’ NationaL AMPHITHEATRE.) 
Aladdin, and the Wonderful Lamp, pantomime, by H. Spry, December 26. 
BRITANNIA. 
The Black Statue, pantomime, December 26. 
The Red Man’s Rifle, drama, by C. H. Hazlewood, December 26. 
The Mortgage Deeds, drama, by C. H. Hazlewood, February 22. 
Stolen Away, drama, in three acts, by R. Dodson, March 15. 
Margot, drama, in prologue and three acts, by E. Manuel, March 29. 
Love and Hate, drama, April 12. 
Banished from Home, drama, in three acts, by J. Cherry Griffiths, May 3. 
Bras de Fer, drama, in two acts, by E. Manuel, May 17. 
Honest John, drama, by C. H. Hazlewood, July 19. 
The Old Fox Inn, drama, in three acts, by C. H. Hazlewood, August 2. 
Suspicion, drama, August 11. 
The Silver Bullet, drama, by William Seaman, August 16. 
It’s Never Too Late to Repent, drama, by G. Lewis, August 18. 
Albert de Rosen, drama, in four acts, by Mrs. S. Lane, August 30. 
The Sea is England's Glory, drama, by F. Marchant, September 20. 
Time’s Revenge, drama, October 4. 
Perla; or the Court Bell(e), pastoral comical sketch, in two acts, by E. Manuel, Nov. 1. 
CHARING CROSS. 
Aladdin ; or, the Wonderful Lamp, burlesque, by Frank W. Green, December 23. 
Mr. Joffins’s Latch Key, farce, by Nugent Robinson, January 25. 
Jeanne Dubarry, drama, in three acts, by H. Herman, May 15. 
Cattarina, opera, in two acts, libretto by Robert Reece, music by Frederic Clay, May 15. 
Brought to Book, comedietta, by Frederick Hay, August 28. 
Dagobert, opera bouffe, dialogue by Richard Sellman, songs by Frank Green, and music 
by Hervé, August 28. 
COURT. 
Maggie's Situation, comedietta, by J. Maddison Morton, January 27. 
Lady Flora, comedy, in four acts, by Charles F’. Coghlan, March 13. 
A Nine Days’ Wonder, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Hamilton Aidé, June 12. 
Book the Third, Chapter the First, comedietta, June 12. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
The Babes in the Wood ; or, the Big Bed of Ware, pantomime, by Charles Rice, Dec. 26. 
Lohengrin, Italian opera, in three acts, by Richard Wagner, May 8. 
CRITERION. 
La Filleule du Roi, comic opera, by A. Vogel, June 7. 
Fleur de Thé, opera, in three acts, by C. Lecocq (adapted by J. H. Jarvis), October 9. 
Dona Constanza, opera, in three acts, by Adolph Gollmick, November 20. 
A Trip to India, dramatic sketch, by Mr. Bennett, November 25. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by E. L. Blanchard, December 22. 


DRURY LANE. 
T'en of’ Em, operetta bouffe, adapted by Arthur Matthison, music by Franz von Suppe, Dec. 2. 
Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Lamp, pantomime, by E. L. Blanchard, December 26. 
The Gladiator, tragedy, May 7. 
The Shaughraun, drama, iu four acts, by Dion Boucicault, September 4. 
EAST LONDON. 
Granna Waile and the Bridal Eve, Irish drama, by J. Archer, December 26. 
ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 
Woman's Love; or, the Gipsy’s Vengeance, drama, by Henry Cleveland, May 8. 
£30,000; or, the Dread Secret, drama, in prologue and two acts, by L. W. Harleigh, Oct. 11. 
Moyna a-Roon; or, the Rapparee’s Bride, drama, by John Levey, November 8. 
The White Elephant, farce, by H. Hayman, November 27. 
GAIETY. 
Rose Michel, drama, in five acts, by Campbell Clarke, March 27. 
Les Dragons de Villars, French opera, by M. Maillart, June 24. 
My Awful Dad, comedy, in two acts, by Charles Mathews, September 13. 
Liline and Valentin, operetta, libretto by J. M. Layton, music by Lecocq, September 13. 
A Crown for Love, historical play, in five acts, by Miss J. Evelyn, October 16. 
Toole at Sea, a Nautical Nightmare, by Robert Reece, December 8, 1875. 
GLOBE. 
Rienzi Reinstated ; or, the Last of the Cobbler, burlesque, by W. A. Allan, December 21. 
The Guinea Stamp, drama, March 27. 
Love and Honour, comedy-drama, by Campbell Clarke, August 14. 
Talbot's Trust, drama, in two acts, by Theodore A. Tharp, September 13. 
Another Pair of Shoes, farce, by Frederick Hay, September 13. 


GREENWICH. 
Harlequin Little Bo-Peep, and Tom Tucker, pantomime, by W. 8. Branson, December 24. 
Don Giovanni, Junr. ; or, the Shakey Page, more Funkey than Flunkey, burlesque, May 17. 


GRECIAN. 
Snip, Snap, Snorum, pantomime, by George Conquest and H. Spry, December 24. 
Seeing the Grecian Pantomime, farce, July 5. 
Dead to the World, drama, in four acts, by George Conquest and Henry Pettitt, July 12. 
The Promised Land ; or, the Search for the Southern Star, drama, by Henry Pettitt, Sept. 13. 
Sentenced to Death, drama, in four acts, by George Conquest and Henry Pettitt, Oct. 14. 
HAYMARKET. 
Locked Out, farce, by Howard Paul, July 12. 
Salthello Ovini, “ illegitimate tragedy,” July 26. 
Married in Haste, comedy, in fouracts, by Henry J. Byron, October 2. 
A Happy Medium, farce, by J. E. Pemberton, November 8. 
KING'S CROSS. 
Madeira ; or, W(h)ines from the Wood, extravaganza, by Henry Adams, October 25. 
MARYLEBONE. 
Little Boy Blue, Come Blow your Horn, pantomime, by Charles Merion, December 24. 
The False Accusation; or, While there's Life there’s Hope, drama, by Frank Fuller, May 3. 
Happy Go Lucky, drama, by F. Hazleton, July 10, 
MIRROR (tate THe Howzory). 
While It’s to be Had, farce, by Charles Collette, December 17. 
Sinbad the Sailor, pantomime, by H. P. Grattan, December 26. 
Maids of Honour, comedietta, by C. L. Kenney, April 24. 
“ Make Yourself at Home, farce, by A. Maltby, April 24. 
The Detective, drama, in four acts, by Clement Scott and E. Manuel, May 29. 
The Dogs of St. Bernard, drama, August 21. a 
Self, drama, in four acts, by John Oxenford and Horace Wigan, September 27. 
The Half Crown Diamonds, burlesque, by Robert Reece, September 27. ; 
All for Her, drama, in three acts, by Palgrave Simpson and HermanC. Merivale, Oct. 18. 
OLYMPIC. 
The Spendthrift ; or, the Scrivener's Daughter, comedy, by James Albery, May 24, 
One Hundred Years Old, drama, July 10. x 
Ye-Wyn-Wyn-Wn, farce, by J. ¥. McArdle, November 17. 
Buckingham, drama, in four acts, by W. G. Wills, Olympic, November 29. 
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OPERA COMIQUE. 
Andrea, French comedy, in four acts, by M. Sardou, May 20. 
Backing the Favourite, farce, by G. L. Gordon, August 7. 
A Tempting Bait, farce, by W. J. Austin, October 16. 
Proof Positive, comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Burnand, October 16. 
PARK (Late ALEXANDRA). 
Valentine and Orson, pantomime, Dec. 26. 
Eighteen Years in One Hour, libretto by G. M. Layton, music by Lecocq, February 15. 
Cagliostro, the Magician, drama, by C. A. Clarke, June 12. 
PAVILION. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by W. M. Akhurst, December 26. 
Lancashire Life; or, Poor Joe the Factory Lad, drama, by Edward Towers, May 15. 
A Kind Heart with a Rough Covering, drama, by W. H. Pitt, July 3. 
Glashen Glora; or, The Lover's Well, drama, in three acts, by Ik. Dodson, Sept. 25. 
The Unmasked, drama, in four acts, by Clifford Merton, November 13. 
PHILHARMONIC. 
The Talisman, burlesque, by J. F. M‘Ardle, March 29. 
Jessamy’s Courtship, farce, April 12. 
Les Georgiennes, opera boufle, by M. Offenbach (adapted by C. J. S. Wilson), October 2. 
PRINCESS’S. 
Beauty and the Beast, pantomime, by the Brothers Grinn, December 23. 
Round the World in Eighty Days, spectacle, March 15. 
Heartsease, drama, in four acts, by James Mortimer, June 5. 
Neutral Ground, comedietta, by G. F. Brodie, August 7. ae z 
The Porter of Havre, opera, libretto by John Oxenford, music by Sig. Cagnoni, Sept. 15. 
The Water Carrier, opera, in three acts, by Cherubini, October 27. 
QUEEN’S. 
The White Cat, fairy spectacle, adapted by Henry S. Leigh, December 2, 1875. 
ROYALTY. 
La Perichole, opera bouffe, by Offenbach, January 30. : leas 
Trial by Jury, dramatic cantata, libretto by W. S. Gilbert, music by A. Sullivan, Mar. 27. 
Madame Angot (new version), opera bouffe, in two acts, by Frank Desprez, June 4. 
STANDARD. 
Robinson Crusoe and His Man Friday, pantomime, by John T. Douglass, Dec. 26. 
Rank and Fame, drama, in five acts, by Leonard Rae and Frank Stainforth, March 29. _ 
STRAND. , f 
Intimidad ; or, the Lost Regalia, bouffonerie musicale, by H. B. Farnie, April 8. 
Weak Woman, comedy, in three ae, eee J. em May 6. 
An Earnest Appeal, farce, by Frederick Hay, May 6. aaa : 
Flamingo ; on, The Rook and the Cause, folie musicale, by F. Hay and F’, W. Green, Sept. 18. 
The Doctor's Brougham, farce, by E. Manuel, October 9. 
ST. GEORGE'S. 
From Life to Death, drama, in four acts May 22. ; 
Lessons " Harmony, comedietta, by Miss Elia Dietz, June 26. 
ST. JAMES’S. 
Cobb, comedy, in three acts, by W. S. Gilbert, April 24. 5 ate é 
The Zoo, a saonte! novelty, libretto by R. Rowe, music by Arthur Sullivan, June 5. 
SURREY. 
The Forty Thieves and the Court Barber, pantomime, by Frank W. Green, December 24. 
VAUDEVILLE. 
Stage Land, comedy, in three acts, by G. R. Douglas, January 2. 
Our Bess, comedy, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron, January 16. 


VICTORIA. - 
Jack and Jill, pantomime, by Arthur Clements and Robert Soutar, Dec. 24, 


Red, White, and Blue, operetta, libretto by E. H. Bush, music by E. A. Stunt, Vaude- 
‘ville Club, Carter-street, Walworth, Feb. 3. % . 

The Children in the Wood; or, the Vengeance Dyer and the Pair of Dirty Kids, burlesque, 
ijou Theatre, Bayswater, March 1. ; ae 

The Pictioss Dawglten drama, in four acts, by W. F. Lavington, Bijou Theatre, Bays- 

water, March 8. 


Owmusston.—The Old Mill Stream, drama, by C. H. Hazlewood, Britannia, June 14. 
F 
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A 
Ale Bitces 
PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1874, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1875. 


<a 

Arthur Orton, drama, by W. Stephens ; Prince of Wales, Warrington, December 11. 
Seraphina the Fair, burlesque, by Charles W. Laidlaw; Public Hall, Southend, December 26. 
Moral Suasion, comedy, by T. A. Palmer ; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, January 4. 

The Basket Girls of Liverpool, drama, by C. H. Hazlewood; Colosseum, Liverpool, January 11. 
The Village Blacksmith, drama, by F. Marchant; Lecture Hall, Derby, January 18. 

The Mountain King, operetta, by A. Nance and J. Winterbottom ; T. R., Portsmouth, Jan. 25. 
Wasted Lives, drama; Theatre Royal, Bishop Auckland, January 29. 

Weeds and Flowers, drama, by W. H. Abel; Theatre Royal, Norwich, January 27. 

Burch and his Detractors, farce ; Theatre Royal, Preston, February 3. 

O' Donnell Aboo, drama, by Butler Stanhope ; Theatre Royal, St. Helens, February 3. 

Norma, tragedy, by Colonel Alfred Bate Richards; Theatre Royal, Belfast, February 5. 

Lord Halifax, drama, in four acts, by M. Wardhaugh ; Queen’s Theatre, Barnsley, Feb. 8. 

Our Tom, farce, by R. Clothier; Theatre Royal, Leicester, February 8. 

One True Heart, drama; Theatre Royal, Willington, February 8. 

Lady Jane Grey, drama; Prince of Wales Theatre, Warrington, February 12. 

Ivanhoe (new version), drama, by R. Cowie, sen.; Theatre Royal, Dundee, February 15. 

The Lost Heir of Macclesfield, drama, by T. M. Dakin; Theatre Royal, Macclesfield, Feb. 15. 
Cherries, comedietta; Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, February 22. 

The Invisible Client, farce, by E. L. Blanchard ; Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, March 1. 
Sundown till Dawn, drama, by James Mortimer; Theatre Royal, Brighton, March 1. 

Blarney, drama, by Auguste Creamer ; Theatre Royal, Newcastle-under-Lyme, March 1. 
Norma, burlesque, by J. H. Draper; Royal Hall, Jersey, March 5. 

Jane Shore, drama, in five acts, by W. G. Wills; Amphitheatre, Leeds, March 8. 
A-gra-ma-Cree, drama, in five acts, by Edmund Falconer ; Tieatre Ryl., Manchester, March 8. 
Will Pontypridd, Welsh drama; Cambrian Theatre, Merthyr Tydfil, March 9. 

The Two Sisters, drama; Prince of Wales Theatre, Warrington, March 10. 

Blarney, farce, by J. D. Logue ; Theatre Royal, Norwich, Merch 12. 

Olive Branch, drama, in three acts, by Paul Meritt ; Theatre Royal, Leicester, March 15. 

Fleur de Thé, opera bouffe, by Charles Lecocq ; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, March 15. 
Eilith’s Flight, drama ; Theatre Royal, Dundee, March 15. 

May and December, operetta; Assembly Rooms, Tunbridge Wells, March 16. 

The Enchanted Beans, extravaganza, by Mr. Freeman; New Gaiety, West Hartlepool, Mar. 22. 
Insuring his Life, farce, by Ben Brierley ; Theatre Royal, Manchester, March 24. 

Willy Reilly, drama, by F. Brady; New Adelphi, Glasgow, March 29. 

Round the Globe, spectacle, by J. F. MacArdle ; Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, March 29. 

The Blighted Bachelors, extravaganza, by Nelson Ler; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, March 29. 
The Battle of Chevy Chase, drama; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, March 29, 

Harold, drama, in tive acts, by A. Nance; Prince’s Theatre, Portsmouth, March 29. 

Face to Face, drama, in three acts, by Herbert J. Stanley ; Theatre Royal, Dewsbury, April 5. 
Withered Leaves, comedy, in one act, by Frederick Broughton ; Theatre R yal, Sheffisld, April 5. 
The Fireman of Glasgow, drama, by James Dwyer; New Adelphi Theatre, Glasgow, April 5. 
Una, burlesque; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, April 5. 

The Two Paths of Life, drama, by E. R maine Callen ler; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, April 9. 
The Irishman’s Home, drama; Theatre Royal, Scarborough, April 12. 

The Officer of Fortune, drama, by A. Stanley; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, April 19. 
False Glitter, comedy, in four acts, by Frank Harvey ; Theatre Royal, Huddersfield, April 22. 
May Myrtle, drama; Theatre Royal, Dundee, April 26. 

Poor Jack ; or, the Wreck of the Vampyre ; Theatre Royal, Great Yarmouth, April 26. 

After Marriage, comedietta, in one act; by J. W. Jones; Theatre Royal, Leeds, April 30. 

The Workman's Wife, comedy-drama ; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, April 26. 

Edith West, comedy-drama; Theatre Royal, Shetfield, April 26. 

Poor Nell, drama, by E. Price ; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, May 1. 

A Charmed Life, drama, by Jocl Whittaker ; Theatre Royal, Barrow-in-Furness, May 10. 
Simon ; or, the Lost Heir Restored, drama, by J.S. Spackman; Theatre Royal, Greenock, May 10. 
Unblushing Impudence, farce, by Reginald Moore; Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, May 10. 

Who Did It; or, the Mystery of Rosedale Hollow, drama, by H. Vollaire; T. R., Scarbro’, May 1L. 
Little Jack Carpenter, burlesque extravaganza; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, May 15. 

Outward Bound ; or, Not Guilty, drama; Colosseum, Liverpool, May 17. 

Little Boy Blue, burlesque, by F. J. Watts ; Swiss Gardens, Shoreham, May 17. 

Voltaire’s Wager; or, Despite theWorld, drama, by the Hon. L. Wingfield ; T. R., Dundee, May 17. 
Not Guilty ; or, Wrong made Right, drama; Prince of Wales Theatre, Warrington, May 18. 
The Beginning and the End of the South Wales Strike, drama; Theatre Royal, Cardiff, May 21. 
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aoe Beet a ip eho pneiie /—— by Morton WwW illiams ; T. R., Norwich, June 7, 
ppho, Y, ree acts, by W. G. Wills; Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, June 7. 

Love and Honour, drama, in three acts, by Campbell Clarke; Theatre Ryl., Birmingham, June 30. 

The Brand of Cain, drama, by George L. Gordon; Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, July 16. ;, 

An Aristocratie Assassin, farce, by Harry Siddons; Theatre Royal, Dumfries, August 10. 

The Brothers, comedy, in three acts, by John Brockbank ; Theatre Royal, Cambridze, August 7 

Charley Stuart, comedietta, by J. Belverstone ; Theatre Royal, South Shields, August 23. 

Nicholas Nickleby (American version), in four acts; Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, Auzust 28 

Sarah Jane in the Harem, musical extravaganza, by W. M. Akhurst; T. R., Liverpool, Aug. 30. 

An Trishman’s Policy, farce, by Harry Richardson ; Mechanics’ Hall, Barnsley, Si ptember 9. 

The Waifs of New York, drama, by Miss Kate Raymond ; Theatre Royal, Liverpool Sept. 13. 

Those Vo'unteers, comedy, by Brandon Ellis; Theatre Royal, Bath, S p'ember 20. q 

Bilistickers Beware, farce; Prince of Wales Theatre, Birmingham, September 20, 

In Advance of the Times, farce, by J. W. Jones; Amphitheatre, Leeds, September 23. 

Cast on the World, drama, by Elliot Galer ; Theatre Royal, Leicester, October 4 

Insured at Lloyd’s, drama, in four acts, by T. A. Palmer; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, October 4. 

The Tower of London, opera, by Alfred Cellier ; Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, October 4. 

Struck in the Dark, drama, in four acts, by Reginald Moore ; Granville Hall T., Ramsgate, Oct. 5. 

Slaviana, extravaganza, by Frederick Hay and Frank W. Green; Theatre Ryl, brighton, Oct, 11. 

The Little Pest, tarce, by H. Richardson ; Theatre Royal, Halifax, October 11. 

The Spalpeen, drama, by H. Braham; Bijou Theatre, Paignton, October 11. 

The Last Moment, drama; Prince’s Theatre, Portsmouth, October 11. 

Elfinella, play, in four acts, by Ross Neil ; Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, October 15. 

The Faithful Heart, drama, in four acts, by R. Palgrave; New Theatre Royal, Bristol, Oct. 18. 

Doubledick, drama, in three acts, by West Digges ; Theatre Royal, Halifax, October 18. 

Never Despair, drama ; Theatre Royal, Norwich, October 22. 

A Labour of Love, comedietta, by F. W. Broughton ; Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham, Oct, 22. 

On the Brink, comedy-drama, by Miss Emma Schiff; Amphitheatre, Liverpool, October 23. 

The Poor Law Board, farce, by E. R. Callender; Theatre and Opera House, Bolton, October 25. 

Moyna-a-Roon ; or, the Rapparee’s Bride, drama, by Johu Levey ; Theatre Ryl., Chester, Oct. 25. 

Trot’'s Troubles, comedy ; Theatre Royal, South Shields, October 25, 

Day Dreams, comedy, by Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; Loton Park, Salop, November 5. 

Bleak House, drama, in three acts, by J. P. Burnett ; Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, Nov. 8. 

Round the Globe in Eighty Days, spectacular drama, Theatre Ryl., Birmingham, November 16, 

Crime and Its Atonement, drama, by Don Edgardo Colona, Amphitheatre, Leeds, Nov. 16, 

Clytie, drama, in five acts, by Joseph Hatton; Amphitheatre, Liverpool, November 29, 


THEOPHILUS CIBBER, in company with three other bon vivants, made an excursion. 
Theophilus had a false set of teeth; a second, a glass eye; a third,a cork leg; but the 
fourth had nothing particular, except a remarkable way of shaking his head. They 
travelled in a post-coach ; and while at the first stage, after each had made merry with 
his neighbour’s infirmity, they agreed that, at every baiting-place, they would all affect 
the same singularity. When they came to breakfast, they were all to squint; and, as 
the countrymen stood gaping round, when they alighted, “Od rot it,” cried ene, “ how 
that man squints.” ‘“ Why, dom thee,” said a second, “here be another squinting 
fellow.” The third was thought to be a better squinter than the other two, and the 
fourth better than all the rest. In short, language cannot express how admirably they 
all squinted, for they went one degree beyond the superlative, At dinner, they appeared 
to have cork legs; and their stumping about made more diversion than at breakfast. At 
tea, they were all deaf ; but at supper, which was at the Ship, at Dover, each man resumed 
his character, the better to play his part in a farce they had concerted among them. 
When they were ready to go to bed, Cibber called out, to the waiter, “ Here, fellow, take 
out my teeth.” “Teeth,sir!” said the man. “ Ay, teeth, sir. Unscrew that wire, and 
they'll all come out together.” After some hesitation, the man did as he was ordered. 
This was no sooner done, than another called out, “ Here, you, take out my eye!” 
‘Lord, sir,” said the waiter, “your eye!” ‘“ Yes, my eye. Come here, you stupid dog, 
pull up that eyelid, and it will come out as easy as —, This done, the third cried 
out, “ Here, you rascal, take off my leg.” This he did with less reluctance, being before 
apprised that it was cork, and also conceiving that it would be his last job. He was, 
however, mistaken. The fourth watched his opportunity, and while the frightened 
waiter was surveying, with rueful countenance, the eye, teeth, and leg lying on the table, 
cried out, in a frightful hollow voice, “Come here, sir, take off my head!” Turning 
round, and seeing the man’s head shaking like that of a mandarin upon a chimney-piece, 
he darted out of the room, and, after tumbling headlong down stairs, he ran about the 
house, swearing that the gentlemen above stairs were certainly all devils. 

PARLIAMENYAKY GeESE.—Lord Faulkner, the author of the play called The Marriage 
Night, was chosen very young to sit in Parliament ; and, when he was first elected, some 
of the members opposed his admission, urging, that he had not sown all his wild oats. 
“Then,” replied he, “ it will be the best way to sow them in the House, where there are 
so many geese to pick them up.” 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituarp, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1874, TO NOVEMBER, 1875. 

















































if Apptr, M°s. Harriet Frances, Actress, of the Adelphi, aged 58, July 4. 
! AGNFSsI, Signor, Baritone Vocalist, February —. 
, Auronp, Mrs. Mary, wife of Fred Allford, of the Caledonian Minstrels, January 25. 
Auton, George, Vovaliat, aged 48, September 23. 
AnNDEKSON, Malle. Victoria, Wire-walker, August 9. 
Awncrwot, Madame, French Dramatic Authoress, March —. 
Barron, John, Actor, of Theatre Royal, Birmingham, aged 68, April 26. 
Bateman, H. L., Lessee and Manager of the Lyceum Theatre, aged 62, March 22. 
Batist, John, Proprietor of the New Gaiety Theatre, West Hartlepool, aged 56, Feb, 23. 
Batist, Mrs. John, widow of the above, November 21. 
Barry, Mre., wife of Thomas Batty, Circus Proprietor, February 4. 
BerananD, Mrs., wife of R. W. Beanland, of Amphitheatre, Blackburn, November 12. 
BEDFORD, Miss Mary Anne, Box-oflice Keeper, of Th. Ryl., Brighton, aged 52, May —. 
Betmore, George, Comedian, aged 47, New York, November 15. 
Bennett, Miss Fanny (Mrs. Cull), Actress, aged 22, December 4. 
Bennett, Sir William Sterndale, Musical Composer, aged 59, January 1. 
Bennett, William, Actor, and Secretary of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, August 8. 
BeErnakD, William Bayle, Dramatic Author, aged 67, August 5. 
Bizet, M., French Dramatic Author, azed 36, June —. 
Brake, F. J , late Treasurer of the Norwich Musical Festival, December 1, 1875. 
Brancunanrp, Mrs. Sarah, aged 89, widow of William Blanchard, Comedian, and mother 
of E. L. Blanchard, the Dramatic Author and Critic, February 15. 
Branp, Harcourt (Beatty), Actor, aged 64, November 18. 
Buyrue, Mrs. M_, wife of G. Biythe, Theatre Royal, Glasgow, aged 32, November 3. 
Bo.eno, Harry, Clown, January 25. 
Boteno, Mrs., wife of H. G. Boleno, Manager of the Bedford Music Hall, March 19. 
Borrow, Mrs. Sarah, mother of Mrs. 8. Lane, of the Britannia Theatre, aged 76, June 2, 
BREWERTON, Miss Alice, Actress, of the Theatre Royal, Bradford, aged 24, January 3. 
Brown, Dan, a Member of Tute’s Christy Minstrels, aged 39, April 15. 
Breck ey, William, Musician, aged 35, August 30. 
Caper, John Richard (J. C. Kichards), Comedian, aged 25, February 5. 
CartwriGut, Thomas, Leader of Orchestra, People’s Music Hall, Hanley, September —, 
Catucart, Mrs. R., aged 41, wife of Mr. Cathcart, Comedian, March 16. 
Catucart, Miss Jane, Actress, of the Star Theatre, Swansea, May 4. 
Cuart, Thomas, Treasurer at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, August 19. 
Curistian, Mrs. Frances Ann (née Miss Fanny Waldron), aged 83, December 21. 
Curistran, Thomas Berry (husband of the above), aged 90, December 20. 
Cico, Mdlle. Marie, French Actress and Vocalist, September —. 
Crakrke, Charles, Box Book-keeper, late of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, aged 55, February 28, 
CLAVERING-WarpELL, Mrs. Anna Maria (née Miss A. M. Kelly), November 7. 
CLEVERMAN, M., Conjuror, aged 45, June 1. 
Crosz, W. R., late Lessee of Theatres Royal, Carlisle, Rochdale, &., aged 39, August 6. 
Cuirton, W., Stage Manager, Alexandra Theatre, November 21. 
CuiFrorD, Herbert, late of the St. James’s Theatre, December 21. 
Coatrs, Mrs. James, wife of J. S. Coates, Pianist, aged 28, January 12. 
Cooxe, Mrs., widow of the late James Cooke, Circus Proprietor, aged 61, February 1. 
Coorkr, Frank J., Proprietor of the Female Christy Minstrels, aged 35, July 13. 
! CovurtyeEy, Mrs. Mary, aged 65, wife of Mr. Courtney, Harp Theatre, Limerick, Dec. 23. 
' Cornes, James, Cornet Player, December 1. 
Crossman, Miss Harriet, Actress, aged 35, March 12. 
Crit, Cecil, Tenor Vocalist, aged 33, April 23, 
D’Aurroy, Walter, Acrobat, May 21. 
Davipson, G. H., Music Publisher, aged 74, July 4. 
i Dersazet, Malle. Virginie, French Actress, aged 78, December 1, 1875. 
i Dentey, Mrs., wife of the Proprietor of Talliott’s Circus, March 28. 
Don, Lady Emilia Eliza (née Miss Emily Saunders), Actress, September 20. 
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Downey, Charles, Negro Comedian, November 10, 

DvCKENFIELD, John, Proprietor of the Wishaw and Coatbridge Theatres, 

Dunn, John, Comedian, Melbourne, Australia, August 17. 

Duprez-VANDENHRUVEL, Madame, Operatic Vocalist, April —. 

Dwieut, Henry James, Negro Artist, azed 27, September 21. 

EAGLEsFIEcD, Tom, of the Alhambra Music Hall, Belfast, December 28. 

EccrEsHa., James, Stage Manager, Gaiety Theatre, West Hartlepool, aged 37, May 10. 

Ex1is, George Cresswell, formerly Director of the Dramatic Performances at Windsor 
Castle, and of the Princess’s Theatre, aged 65, June 23. 

Emmett, Miss Bessie, wife of Richard Temple, Vocalist, aged 28, May 9. 

Eneuisu, Mr., Theatrical Agent and Manager, Calcutta, aged 39, November 1. 

Evans, Miss Rose, Actress, aged 25, March 1. 

Farrenc, Madame Louisa, French Pianiste, September —. 

Fenton, Mrs. Elizabeth, aged 32, wife of John Feuton, Negro Comedian, December23. 

Ficr, E. 8., Musician, May 7. 

Fintay, P., Scenic Artist, Royal Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, March 1. 

Fisner, A., late Acting Manager, Amphitheatre, Leeds, March 23. 

Fisuer, Fred, Scene Painter, October 19. 

Foortit, George, Circus Proprietor, April 28. 

Frits, Edward, late Lessee of the Victoria Music Hall, Grimsby, aged 38, March 1. 

Groree, G. H., Dramatic Author, and late of the Albion Theatre, Poplar, July 8. 

Guiover, Howard W., Musical Composer, New York, October 26. 

Gorpon, Mrs. M. A. M., wife of T. Gordon, Sun Music Hall, Knightsbridge, June 20. 

Gorpon, William, Scenic Artist, aged 73, November 27, 1874. 

Gray, William, Lessee of the Mechanics’ Hall, Aberdeen, July 1. 

Green, John (Paddy), late of Evans’s, Covent Garden, aged 73, December 12. 

GrenteR, Mons., French Actor, aged 42, January 14. 

GrresBacu, John Henry, Musical Composer, January —. 

GRIESBACH, George Adolphus, Musician, aged 74, May —. 

GRIFFIN, George, Equestrian Tent Maker, aged 62, January 1. 

Hamet, Madame Sophia, Actress, of the Porte St. Martin Theatre, Paris, aged 60, Aug. --. 

Harker, George, late Prompter of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, October 28. 

Harprr, Miss Fanny, late of Wheeler’s Statue Entertainment, aged 22, January 3. 

Hawetns, Robert, Actor, of Theatre Royal, York, October 20. 

Haztrwoop, C. H., Dramatic Author, aged 55, May 31. 

Heath, Frederick, Musician, aged 29, December 19. 

Hotiinesworts, Mrs. C. 8., widow of T. R. Hollingsworth, Theatrical Agent, October 4. 

Horan, W. E. (Townsend), aged 48, May 14. 

Hows, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of H. Howe, Actor, of the Haymarket Theatre, February 27. 

Hunt, Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of John Hunt, of the Alhambra Palace, Hull, May 3v. 

Jonzs, Clingan, Comedian, December 10. 

Jones, Mrs. Ann Courtney, wife of M. Jones, Scenic Artist, November 7. 

JULLUIEN, Madame, widow of the late Mons. Jullien, aged 53, July 13. 

Kearney, John Joseph, property man of the Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, July 1. 

Kenpatt, Edward P., American Theatrical Agent, aged 38, February 8. 

Kouteneea, Herr, German Dramatic Author, May 1. 

Lams, T., Pantomimist, August 10. 

Lavs, Ferdinand, Violinist, March 17. 

Lavieng, Joseph, Ballet Master and Pantomimist, January 3. 

Lex, Capt. W. H., Business Manager of Hague’s Minstrels, aged 33, December 15. 

Lers, Mrs. M., wife of one of the Proprietors, New Star Music Hall, Liverpool, Aug. 19. 

LetcuForD, John, Provincial Actor, December 25. 

LuM ey, B., formerly Manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, aged 64, March 17. 

MairLanD, Mrs. Mary Ann, Actress, aged 59, August 19. 

Marouzsi0, Signor Antonio, Pianist and Composer, August —, 

Marsuatt, William, Mus. Doc., Oxon., aged 69, August 17. 

May, Samuel, jun., Costumier, aged 30, October 2. 

Me ineour, M., French Actor, aged 64, March —. 

Merson, Fred., Comedian and Vocalist, March 6. : 

Musterres, M., Dramatic Author and Stage Manager, Ambigu Comique, Paris, May —. 

MitouE tt, John, Theatrical Agent, of Bond-street, aged 68, December 11. 

MonraN, Thomas P., Provincial Actor, aged 69, November 9. 

Moreanp, Abraham, Tragedian, January 6. 

Mortimer, Miss, Music Hall Artiste, December 10. 
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Mownor, Harry, Comic Vocalist, aged 32, Philadelphia, November 4. 
Newman, Benjamin, Stage Carpenter, Adelaide, South Australia, February 27. 
Nicuorson, William Henry, Flautist, aged 28, April 11. 

Nosig, John, Tent Master to Mr. T. Batty, Circus Proprietor, August 11. 

Norton, C. W., Actor, of the Philharmonic Theatre, aged 25, March 17. 
Owen, F.C., Proprietor of the City Concert Hall, Briatol, aged 58, April 1. 
PawiantI, M., Vocalist, of the Opera Comique, Paris, Nov. —. 
PaKkennam, Henry, Actor, January 30, 

Papr, John Henry, Pianoforte Maker, aged 85, February —. 

Parker, W.E., Pantaloon, aged 52, January 22. 

Pav3ton, Joseph, Actor and Author, October 31. 

Percy, Mrs. H., Vocalist, March 28, 

Pg1k1ns, Signor Giulio, Basso Vocalist, of Mr. Mapleson’s Company, February 25. 
Prrortt, Signor Alessandro, Professor of Music, November 3. 

Prats, William, Theatrical Wig Maker, aged 33, January 3. 

PLEYELL, Madame, Pianist, aged 64, April —. 

Po.tock, Mrs., Actress, and formerly Manageress of T. R., Aberdeen, aged 73, July 1. 
Power, Rubert, Pantomimist, aged 36, September 20. 

PrioEav, Malle. Juliette, Actress, of the Gymnase Theatre, Paris, January —. 
Prvenrit, C, H., Actor, March —. 

tADCLIFFR, J., Actor, of Theatre Royal, West Hartlepool, February 15. 
Rawuineon, John, Tenor Singer, of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels, aged 36, April 11. 
RaymonD, Mark, a Member of Messrs. Bennett and Patch’s Company, January 25, 
RaymonD, Mrs., Actress, late of the Strand Theatre, aged 57, May 9. 

Ray, J. H., Actor, Adelaide, South Australia, April 17. 

Rinaxpint, Signor, Baritone Singer, July —. 
Rostyson, Tom, Pianist, aged 37, May 5. 

Rony, Henry Greatrex, Comedian, November 10, 
Roncoxt, Signor, Musical Composer, September —. 

RovussEav, Mons., Stage Manager of the Variétés, Paris, January —. 

tovER, M. Alphonse, late Director of the French Opera, aged 72, April 18, 
Ryan, James, late Circus Proprietor, aged 76, November 13. 

SaunpeErs, Mrs., Vocalist, wife of Mr. Saunders, New Star Music Hall, Liverpool, Feb. 3. 
Sraton, John, late M.C. at the Rosherville Gardens, November 14. 
SurELp, Harry, Burlesque and Farce Writer, aged 38, November 19. 
Sennett, Mrs. Thomas (née Miss Blanche Forde), Actress, aged 32, July —. 
Sennett, William, aged 76, November 28, 
Seymovr, Mrs. Guilfoyle (née Harriet Hunter), Actress, aged 20, April 1. 
Simmons, Joseph, Proprietor of the London Music Hall, Liverpool, aged 50, April 14, 
Simpson, T. W., Actor, late of Theatre Royal, Hanley, January 17. 
Srnciarr, Miss Rebecca (Mrs. Nixon), Actress, April 11. 
Smiru, Matthew, late Lessee of the Lancaster Theatre, aged 36, January 4, 
Syeatn, Thomas F, (T. F. Seamore), Actor, aged 28, June 29. 
Sranton, William, Actor, of C. Belmore’s Portable Theatre, November 8, 
SumMERsON, James Benry, Music Hall Artist, aged 36, May 31. 
Syprennam, Ernest, Comic Vocalist, aged 25, April 21. 
Tatany, M. Emile, Stage Manager of the Gaité, Paris, May 18. 
TannetTtr, Edward Harley (the Cheshire poet), Song Writer, aged 52, March 1. 
Tompson, Mrs. Eliza (née Lizzie Sharpe), Vocalist, aged 35, February 19, 
TuvENAILL, Fred Raymond, Comic Vocalist, aged 40, February 12. 
Tovroupr, M., French Dramatist, aged 35, June —. 

Unsworth, James, Negro Minstrel, aged 40, February 21. 

Vitwa, Pasquala Alta, Author and Actor, aged 61, Naples, August 3. 
Vinina, Mrs. Henry, Actress, aged 69, December 5. 
Warkxins, Henry, Baritone Vocalist, aged 38, March 21. 
Watson, Frederick, aged 21, Pantomimist, December 28. 
Wuttesreap, Mr., husband of Miss Minnie Harford, Actress, October 28. 
WirpranaM, Alfred, Stage Carpenter, Old Theatre Royal, Hanley, aged 46, June 1. 
WILirIaMs, Joseph, Clarionet Player, aged 79, April —. 
Wit11aMs, Benjamin Isaac, Music Publisher, June 20. 
Wiztsoyr, Joe, Tyneside Bard and Vocalist, aged 33, February 14. 
Witsoy, A. R., Pianist of the Dublin Music Halls, October 16. \ 
Woopvi11z, W. F., Actor, of Theatre Royal, Great Grimsby, January 21, 
Wootaear, Miss Ellen, Actress, aged 24, January 27, 
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FIRST APPEARANCES IN LONDON 


OF 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 


ee 
*.* THE FOLLOWING LIST IS SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE EXTENDED ONE WHICH HAS APPEARED 
IN PREVIOUS NUMBERS OF ‘‘ THE ERA ALMANACK.” 


Belocea, Mdlle, Anna de, Drury Lane, April 24, 1875, Rosina, Barbiere di Seviglia, 
Bellew, Evelyn, Standard, May 15, 1875, Hamlet, Hamlet. : 
Bignardi, Signor, Drury Lane, April 10, 1875, Florestano, Fidelio, 

Bl: nde, Miss Edith, Opera Com‘que, Nov, 20, 1875, Wil'am, Black-Eyed Susan (burlesque). 
Burton, John D., Criterion, Oct. 15, 1875, Buttercup, A Phenomenon in a Smock Frock. 
Camille, Mdlle., Gaiety, Sept. 13, 1875, Emma Marigold, My Awful Dad. 

Carew, Henry, Greenwich, March 5, 1875, Shylock, The Merchant of Venice. 

Carina, Melle, A., Alexandra Palace, September 16, 1875, Amita, La Sonnambula, 
Chapuy, Malle, Marguerite, Covent Garden, June 22, 1875, Violetta, La Traviata. 
Clorke, George, Opera Comique, Oct. 16, 1875, Henry Delavigne Beckford, Proof Positive. 
Clayton, Miss, Park (late Alexandra), Feb. 12, 1875, Pauline, The Lady of Lyons, 
Coleridge, Miss Blanche, Globe, Feb, 13, 1875, Alice, Lady Audley’s Secret. 

Conner, Edmon 8., Surrey, May 22, 1875, Sir John Falstaff, Henry the Fourth, 
Crauford, J. R., Mirror, August 16, 1875, Bankes, A Cleft Stick. 

Enson, Miss Fanny, Olympic, Nov. 29, 1875, Lady Mary Fairfax, Buckingham. 
Fanchita, Mdile., Globe, September 13, 1875, Fiorella, The Brigands. 

Florentine, Carlos, St. James’s, March 27, 1875, Yassuf, Conrad and Medora, 

Gaylord, Miss Julia, Princess's, September 23, 1875, Zerlina, Fra Diavolo, 

Gladstane, Mrs. Mary, Gaiety, March 27, 1875, Rose Michel, Rose Michel, 

Golding, Herbert, Alexandra, July 5, 1875, Iago, Othello. 

Gordon, G. L., Opera Comique, August 7, 1875, F. A, Walmsley, Backing the Favourite, 
Haywell, F., Olympic, November 29, 1875, General Lord Fairfax, Buckingham. 
Herbert, Mrs., Park, Jan, 9, 1875, Lady Valeria, All that Glitters is Not Gold, 
Jenner, Herbert, July 17, 1875, Jones Robinson Brownsmith, Little Toddlekins, 

Juno, Miss Eloise, Surrey, March 27, 1875, Gertrude, Hamlet. 

Le.tch, George, Standard, July 31, 1875, Pierre, The Two Orphans. 

Lester, Miss Ada, Opera Comique, October 16, 1875, Sophy, A Tempting Bait. 
Marshall, Frauk, Philharmonic, March 27, 1875, Grand Templar, Talisman, 

Mayland, Mrs, W., Surrey, May 13, 1875, Emilia, Ochello. 

Meynall, Percy, Globe, July 19, 1875, Tom, Hen and Chickens, 

Murielle, Miss, Mirrer, September 27, 1875, La Cattarira, Half Crown Diamonds, 
Packard, F. C., Princess’s, September 13, 1875, Faust, Faust. 

Pernini, Mdlle., Drury Lane, April 22, 1875, Susanna, Nozze de Figaro. 

Pressenger, Miss Clara, Haymarket, March 24, 1875, Clara, My Wife's Daughter. 
Price, Mrs, Edward, Olympic, September 27, 1875, May Edwards, Ticket of Leave Man, 
Salvini, Signor, Drury Laue, April 1, 1875, Othello, Othello, 

Smythe, Miss Ges., Globe Theatre, September 13, 1875, Minnie Hay, Talbot's Trust. 
Stanley, Edward Thomas R., Surrey, July 25, 1863, Slimy Joe, The Ticket of Leave. 
Strafford, Miss Beatrice, Gaiety, November 17, 1875, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. 
Strudwicke, Miss Maude, Olympic, May 24, 1875, Bob Tingle, The Spendthrift, 
Sudlow, Miss Bessie, Criterion, October 9, 1875, Cesarine, Fleur de Thé. 

Tearle, Osmond, Gaiety, March 27, 1875, George de Buissy, Rose Michel. 

Thalberg, Mdlle. Zare, Covent Garden, April 10, 1875, Zerlina, Don Giovanni, 

Varesi, Mdlle., Drury Lane, April 17, 1875, Gilda, Rigoletto. 

Vincent, Henry H., Gaiety, November 17, 1875, Romeo, Romeo and Juliet, 

Willes, Miss Louise, Olympic, July 10, 1875, Camille, One Hundred Years Old. 
Williams, Fred., East London, August 10, 1872, Jacob Twig, Black-Eyed Susan. 
Worlock, Montague, Gaiety, August 10, 1875, Count Arnheim, The Bohemian Girl, 
Yorke, Miss Josephine, Piincess’s, Sept. 11, 1875, Cherubino, The Marriage of Figaro, 
Zerbini, Miss Ca: lotta, Philharmonic, October 2, 1875, Nani, Les Georgiennes. 





City Frerpom.—Knight, the actor, passing the evening among some friends in the 
City, was requested, in his turn, to favour the company with a song; he politely declined 
it, alleging that he was so indifferent a performer, that any attempt of his woul rather 
disgust than entertain. One of the company, however, asserted that he had a very good 
voice, and said he had frequently had the pleasure of hearing him sing. “That may 
be,” resumed the wit, “ but as lam nota freeman, I have no voice in the City.” 
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THEATRES 


ABERDEEN— 
Her Majesty’s Opera, W. Gomersal. 
AccriIneton—Peel Institution. 


ALDERSHOT—Royal Club House, Major | 


Goodenough, Secretary. 
ArBroatH—Royal, A. D. Anderson. 
Asuton-unDER- Lyne—Star,J oseph Booth. 
Ayr—Queen’s, J. Smith. 
BarnsLEY—Queen’s, M. Wardhaugh. 
BarnstTaPLE— Royal, J. Andrews. 
Barrow-1n-FurnEess—Royal, J. Scott. 

New Amphitheatre. 

Batu—Royal, Ellis and Kenyon. 
Betrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 
BIRKENHEAD—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
Bitston—Theatre Royal, W. Edwin. 
BirmincuaM—Royal, M. H. Simpson. 

Prince of Wales, J. Rodgers. 
Bisnor AvucKLanp—Royal, R. Addison. 
Buiackpurn—Royal, C. H. Duval. 

Amphitheatre, Mr. Cooper. 
Brytu— Octagon, R. Fynes. 
Boiton—Royal, J. P. Weston. 
BrapFrorD—Royal, Charles Rice. 
Brecon—Royal. 

Briguton— Royal, H. Nye Chart. 
Bristot— Royal, J. H. Chute. 

New Royal, J. H. Chute. 
Burniry—Royal Albert, L. Ashworth. 
Burton-on-TRENT— 

Alhambra, Bennett and Patch. 
Bury St. Epmunps—Royal. 
Bury (Lancashire)—Victoria, 

and Russell. 
CamBripGE—Royal, Fred. Hughes. 
CanTERBURY—Royal, W. Davey. 
Carpirr—Royal, L. Esmonde. 
CaruisLE—Royal, W. Royston. 

New Victoria, John Hudspeth. 
CastTiEFrorD—Royal, R. Forster. 
CuELTENHAM—Royal, W, Duck. 
CurstER— Royal, C. H. Duval. 
CHESTERFIELD— Royal, B. Kelly. 
CoatsripGE—Royal, W. H. Sennett. 

Adelphi, John Sheridan. 

Prince’s, John Duckenfield. 
CotcursTEr—Royal. 

ConsEtt— Royal, Edward Fielding. 
Corx—New Royal, MacCarthy & Scanlan. 
Coventry— Royal, F. Cooke. 
Croypon—Royal, W. Gilles. 
Danuineton— Royal, Horace Butler. 
Drnpy— Varieties, J. Redgate. 
Dewssury—Royal, Loome and Windley. 
DoncastER—Royal, Capt. Disney Roebuck. 
Doveras—Royal, John Coleman. 
Dusisn— Royal, J. and M. Gunn. 

Gaiety, J. and M. Gunn. 

Queen’s, Arthur Lloyd, 
Dvumrries—Theatre Royal, J. J. Fryer. 
DunprE—Royal, R. Cowie, jun. 

Operetta House, W. McFarland. 


Ramsden 
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| Etern—Royal, E. Duckenfield. 


| FatkrrK—Royal, Wallace Moir. 


| Krtmarnock—Opera House, Glover and 


| Lonpon—Adelphi, F. B. Chatterton. 








Eprinpurcu—New Royal, W. H. Logan. 
Operetta House, C. Bernard. 
New Theatre, Company. 
The Gaiety, G. J. Cruvelli. 
Princess’s, A. D. M‘Neill. 
New Queen’s, Henry Levy. 


EXETER—Royal, F. Neebe. 


Griascow—Adelphi, Mrs. D. P. Miller. 
Gaiety, Charles Bernard. 
New Globe, G. G. Whyatt. 
Prince of Wales’s, W. H. Sleigh. 
Royal, Glover and Francis, 
GLovucesTER—Royal, T. Dutton, 
Goorr—Royal, F. Bulstrode. 
Govan—Prince’s, Mrs. D. P. Miller. 
GRANTHAM—Theatre Royal, W. R. Cogan. 
GRAVESEND— Royal, W. C. Middleton. 
Rosherville, —. Jones. 
GrerEnocK—Royal, A. Wright. 
REENWICH—Royal, Jones Finch, 
Great Grimspy—Royal, W. Raymond. 
GurernsEY—Royal, R. F. Smith. 
Hatrrax—Royal, F. Rawlings. 
Hantey—Royal, James Elphinstone. | 
HartiEroor—Royal, C. Humble. 
T[artLEPoon(West)—Royal,J.O.Shepherd. 
Gaiety, Claude Shaw. 
Hastinas— Royal. 
HuppDERSFIELD—Royal, E. Clayton. 
Gymnasium, J. W. White. 
Hvr1r— Royal, Sefton Parry. 
Tepswich—Royal, W. Burgess. 
J ARROW-ON-TyNE— Royal. 
Theatre of Varieties, Miss A.Chapman. 
JERSEY—Royal. 
KIDDERMINSTER— Royal, Capt. D. Roebuck. 
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Francis. 
Krirxcatpy—Royal, G. O. Cochrane. 
Lrrps—Amphitheatre, Wilson Barrett. 
Lzerxk— Prince of Wales’s, A. Taylor. 
LrIcesTER—Royal, Elliot Galer. 
LirmericK—Royal, J. Fogerty. 
Lincotn—Royal, J. Coleman. 
Liverpoor—Alexandra, Edward Saker. 

Adelphi, J. Carr. 

Amphitheatre, H. Leslie & L.Courtenay, 

Colosseum, C, H. Duval. 

New Gaiety. 

Prince of Wales, Mr. Kettle. 

Royal, Isaac De Frece. 

Rotunda, D. Grannell. 

Sefton, C. H. Duval. 


Albion, Michael Abrahams, 
Alhambra, Co., Limited. 
Amphitheatre, Brothers Rizareli. 
Astley’s, J. and G. Sanger. 
Britannia, Mrs. 8. Lane. 
Charing Cross, J. 8. Clarke. 

















Lonpon (continued) — 
City of London. 
Clapton Park Theatre, A. Court. 
Criterion, M. Pitron. 
Covent Garden, F. Gye. 
Court, John Hare. 
Drury Lane, F. B. Chatterton. 
The Duke’s, F. C. Burnand. 
East London, Morris Abrahams. 
Elephant and Castle, J. Aubrey. 
Gaiety, J. Hollingshead. 
Garrick. 
Globe, Francis Fairlie. 
Grecian, G. Conquest. 
Haymarket, J. B. Buckstone. 
Her Majesty’s. 
King’s Cross, Harry Crouch. 
Lyceum, Mrs. Bateman. 
Marylebone, Albert West. 
Olympic, Henry Neville. 
Opera Comique, C. Morton. 
Park, Parravicini and Corbyn, 
Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 
Philharmonic, J. D. Solomon. 
Princess’s, F. B. Chatterton. 
Prince of Wales’s, Mrs. Bancroft. 
Queen’s, J. Coleman, 
Royalty. 
Sadier’s Wells. 
St. George’s, Dr. Wylde. 
St. James’s. 
Standard, J. and R. Douglass. 
Stangate, E. Wood. 
Strand, Mrs. Swanborough. 
Surrey, William Holland. 
Varieties, George Harwood. 
Vaudeville, D. James and T, Thorne. 
Victoria. 
Victoria Hall (Bijou), T. Bayley. 
Alexandra Palace, Company. 
Crystal Palace, Company. 


Cremorne Gardens, J. Baum. 
North Woolwich Gardens, W. Holland. 


Loneton—Royal, M. Wardhaugh. 
Lowestort—Royal, 8. Geary. 
Lynn—Royal, H. Jex. 
MacciesrietD—Royal, Edward Bell. 
Matpstone—Royal, G. Ellerton. 
MancuEsteR—Royal, Company. 
Prince’s, G. H. Browne. 
Queen’s, E. Edmonds. 
Manrcate—Royal, R. Fort. 
MexsorovucH—Royal, W. 8. Wynn. 


MippiessoroveH—Royal, John Imeson. 


NEWOASTLE-UNDER-LYME— 
Royal, J. Windley. 
NEwcastiE-vpon-TynE— 
Royal, Glover and Francis. 
Tyne, G. Stanley. 
Newport (Mon.).—Victoria, H. P. Bolt. 
NortTHamPpTon—Royal. 
Norwicu— Royal, W. Sidney. 
Seoneneuan See, F. Musgrave. 
OrpHam—Royal, G. Spencer. 
Oxrorp—Royal, H. Hatch. 
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PAIGNTON—Royal Bijou, H. Braham. 
PalsLEY—Royal, Morrison Kyle. 

Exchange Rooms, M., Kyle. 
PrymouTH—- Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
PortsMouTH—Royal, H. C. Hughes. 

Prince’s, H. C. Hughes. 

St. George’s Hall, Mrs. Atkins. 
PrEston—Royal, W. Parkinson. 
ReapInc—Royal, Eliot Galer. 
RicoMonD—Her Majesty’s, W. Sidney. 
Rocupate—Prince of Wales, G. Speucer 

and R. Edgar. 
RoouEsTER—Royal, H. Tranah. 
RorHerHaM—Royal, 8S. Sweeney. 
Runcorn—Royal, T. Payne. 
Rypr—Royal, Company. 
ScarBorouGH—Royal, W. Reeve. 

Spa, Cliff Bridge Comp. 

Londesborough, W. A. Waddington. 
Sranam Harsovur—Royal, J.'T. Mickman. 

Alhambra, J.C. Hunter. 
SHEFFIELD—Royal, L. J. Sefton. 

Alexandra Opera House, W. Brittle- 

bank. 
Surexps (North)—Royal, G.G. Whyatt. 
Saretps (South)—Royal, J. W. Kimber, 
Surewsspury—Royal, Thomas Maddox. 
SirtinesourNnEe—Royal. 
Soursamptron—Royal, G. Melville. 
Soutnrort—Vaudeville, J. Malvern. 
SPENNYMOOoR—Cambridge, Mrs, G. L. 

Watson. 

StamMrorD— Royal, H. Johnson. 
StockportT— Royal. 
Stock Ton-on-TrEs—Royal, T, Devereux. 

New Royal, G. H. Chaplin. 

Royal Star, T. Nelson. 

Sr. Heten’s—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
SrRaTFoRD-oN-Avon—Royal, W. Adams. 
SuNDERLAND—Royal, G. G. Whyatt. 

Lyceum, E. D. Davis. 
Swansea—Royal, W. H. Gilbert. 

Star, G. Melville. 

TopMorDEN— Royal, A. Court. 
Torquay—Lyceum. 
TunstTaLtt—Royal, W. H. Smith. 
Uxsriver.— Royal, Miss Helen Paget, 
WAKEFIELD—Royal, W. Clarke. 
Watsatt—Alexandra, C. Crooke. 
Warrineton—Princeof Wales, R.Stringer. 
West Bromwicu.—Royal Exchange, C. 
Udall. 
Weymoutu—Royal, F. Neebe. 
WHITEHAVEN—Koyal, E. Fletcher. 
Wiean—Royal, Robert Forster. 
Witireton—Royal, Gothard Hillier. 
Winpsor— Royal, Welham Clarke. 
WotvEerHAMPton— Royal, J. 8S. Brewster, 
Prince of Wales, J. S. Brewster. 
WorcesteR—New Royal, Loome&Windley. 
WorkInoton—Royal, J. B. Clifford, 
Woo.twicu—Royal, W. Holden. 
YarmoutH— Royal, J. G. Flower, 
Yorx—Royal, J. Coleman, 
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MUSIC HALLS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ABERDARE—Volunteer, J. Woodcock. 
ABEKDEEN—Alhambra, W. M‘Farland. 
Accrineton— Albion, H. Maudsley. 
New Market Tavern, H. Maudsley. 
AiprrsuotT—Victory, A. R. Steele. 
Alexandra, R. Featherstone. 


Red, White, & Blue, Mrs. G.S. Lincoln. 


Asurorp— Volunteer, J. Moore. 

ASHTON-UNDER- LynE— Star, Company. 
People’s, W. Herwin. 

Barnxs_rEy—Surrey, Robert Forster. 
Wire Trellis, J. Mirfin. 


Circus of Varietice, B. Walker and G. 


Jackson. 
BaRrrow-1n-FurNEss— 

Alhambra, Bell and Atkinson. 

Star, Hunter and Steen, 
Batu—Alhambra, W. Oliver. 
Brirast—Alhambra, Dan Lowrey. 

Imperial Colosseum. 

Birk} NHEAD— 

Birkenhead Arms, R. Jordar. 

Argyle, D. Grannell, 
BirMincnamM— 

Birmingham, Phillips and Choules. 

Crystal Palace, J. Day. 

London Museum, G. Biber. 

Star, W. Walker. 

Steam Clock, J. Inshaw. 
Brrston—Lion Hotel, W. G. Masters, 

3isHop AUCKLAND— Royal, A. Boyd. 
BrackpurN— Amphitheatre, Mr. Cooper. 

Odd Fellows, Barlow. 

People’s, Mrs. Entwistle. 

Hay market, J. Rogerson. 
Borron—Museum, J. P. Weston. 
Booitr—Alhambra, C, Bishop. 
Braprorp— 

Alhambra, W. Morgan. 

Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 

New Star, W. Morgan. 
BreNtTWwoop—Ward's, W. Ward. 
Bricuton— Oxford, B. W. Botham. 
Buristor—Alhambra, R. F. Jones. 

Foresters’, James Nash. 

Palace of Varieties, G. W. Harris. 
Brompton (Kent)— 

Shepherd, R. Farrant. 
Brotrron—Cleveland, Charles Sinclair. 
BRowNBILL1s, near Walsall— 

Station, W. Roberts. 

BurniEy— Museum, H. Mitchell. 

Bay Horse, J. Cowell. 

People’s, J. W. Allen. 

BoursieM (Staffordshire) — 

Prince Albert, J. Harding. 

Oxford. 


Burron-on-TrENt—Alhambra, H. Potter. 
Bury (Lancashire)—Albion, H. Howarth. 


Victoria, T. Blomley. 


| CANTERBURY— 


Apollonian, T. A. Stack. 
CaRr1isLE—Prince’s, W. Royston. 
CuaTuam— 

Alhambra, Doricourt and Clements. 

Barnard’s, D. Barnard, 

Shepherd, R. J. Farrant, 
CuELTENHAM— 

Wellington, J. Riste. 


| CiESTERFIELD—Spa, J.J. Mason. 


West-end, H. Coulter. 
Croritry—Mechanics’, W. Seacroft. 
Consrett—Consett, E. Fielding. 
CovintTrkY— Britannia Theatre of Varicties, 

R. Leggett. 

Crewe (Cheshire)— Adelphi, J. Steele. 

F xpress, George Oliver. 

Oak Farm, W. G. Stewart. 
Datton-In-Furnrss, Victoria, T. Hardy. 
Drat—Paragon, James Elson. 
Drerbpy— 

Theatre of Varieties, J. Redgate. 

Wellington, 8. Kent, 

Scarsdale, C. Walker. 
DoncastEer— Duke of York, Dodgson, 

Oxford, Arundel. 

Surrey, Harrison, 

Dovrer— Oxford, W. R. Marsh. 

Clarence, B. Browning. 

Phenix, I. Kemp. 
Dvusrin—Carlton, R. T. Williamson. 

Harp, M. Nolan. 

Grafton, Mr. West. 

Monster Saloon, Mrs. Connell. 

New Princess’s. 


| Dupitry—Alexandra, Atkinson, 


Barrel, T, Charles. 

Castle, Mrs. Belton. 

Railway, J. Walmsley. 

The Vine, Ellis. 

London Wine Vaults, C, Tardy. 

Malt Shovel, —. Wright. 
Dunpre—Operetta House, W. M‘Farland. 
Ezanp (Yorkshire)— 

Alhambra, C. J. Gelder. 
Fatmourn— King’s Arms. 
Ga1rsHEap—Alexandra, E. J. Edwins, 

People’s, G. Handyside. 
Griascow—Alexandra, C. T. Owen. 

Britannia, H. T. Rossborough. 

Oxford, James Henderson. 

Royal, D. Brown. 

Royal Albert, C. T. Owen, 

New Scotia, Mrs. Baylis. 

Victoria, Johnstone and McKean, 

Whitebait, Adams and Muir. 
GrovcrstER—Alhambra, J. Baylis. 

Star, F. W. Davis. 

Govan, Clyde. 
GravEesenD—Oxford, 
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Great BrrpgE—Stork, J. R. Lee. 
Great Grimspy—Freeman’s, J. Hall. 

Humber, F. M. Barber. 

Victoria, F. W. Hoffman, 

Golden Fleece, Mr. Story. 
GreENocK—Moss’s Varieties, J. Moss. 

Macdonald’s, J. Macdonald. 
GREENWICH + 

Crowder’s, C. 8S. Crowder. 
Gutsporovex—Priory, Sisters Graham. 
Hairax—Crystal Palace, T. Greenwood. 

Grecian, A. B. Pollard. 

Malt Shovel, A. B. Pollard. 

Odd Fellows, J. Stansfield. 

Royal, G. Littlewood. 
Haniey—Alexandra, G. Ashford. 

Circus, W. H. Wilson. 

George and Dragon, B. Wright. 

People’s, T. J. Rodgers, 
HuppersFrieLp— Fountain, C. Cartlidge. 
Hvrr—Alhambra Palace, C. H. and J. 

Hunt. 

Mechanics’, J. H. Wood. 
Hypr— Railway Hotel, J. Booth, 

Theatre Royal, H. Mason. 
ILKLEY (near Leeds)— Wharfdale, R. Short. | 
J aRROW-ON-TYNE—Royal, T. Holmes, | 
J ERSEY—J.ondon Pavilion, C. Brown. | 





Keieutry—Haymarket Hotel, G. Corlass. 

Varieties, A. Kershaw. 
KrppERMINSTER—New Star, E. Burmore. 
KripsGrove (Tunstall) —Albion, J. Shutt, 
KrirKGAtE— Priestley’s, P. Waddington. 
LancasTtER—Odd Fellows, E. Taylor. 
Lrrps—Angel, John Brooke. 

Bay Horse, H. Pickard. 

Dock Street, J. Molyneaux. 

Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Rose and Crown, J. Binks. 

Varieties, C. Thornton. 
LEicestER— Midland, W. Paul. 
Lrita—Royal, J. Davidson. 

Star, G. J. Cruvelli. 
Livrerroor—Alhambra, Joe Travis. 

Casino, H. Ambrose. 

Constellation, J. Cohen. 

London, Mrs. J. Simmons. 

Malakoff, Dan Lowrey. 

Oxford, J. Cohen. 

Parthenon, J. G. Stoll, jun. 

Star, Ambrose, Fineberg, and Lees. 

Tudor’s Varieties, John Tudor. 

Vine, W. F. Naylor. 
Loypon — Alexandra, H. Hart. 

Battersea, J. Barrett. 

Bedford, A. Trotman. 

Cambridge, G. W. Nugent. 

Canterbury, E. Villiers. 

Deacon’s, J. Deacon. 

Lusby’s, W. Lusby. 

Evans's, J. Barnes Amor, 

Foresters’, R. Fort. 

Fredericks’s Palace, G. Fredericks. 
Gatti’s, C. and R. Gatti. 
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Lonpon (continued)— 

Kensington, Miss Ellington. 

Knightsbridge, E. G. Chapman. 

London Pavilion, M. Loibl. 

Marylebone, R. F. Botting. 

Metropolitan, Gooch and Son. 

Middlesex, H. G. Lake. 

Oxford, M. R. Syers. 

Raglan, H. Hart. 

Regent, W. P. Kesterton. 

Royal, J. 8S. Sweasey. 

Sam Collins’s, HH. Watts. 

South London, Speedy and J.J. Poole. 

Standard, Elliott, 

Star, Thomas Hayes, 

Sun, E. Williams. 

Winchester, R. Preece. 

Lonaton (Staffordshire) — 

Borough, 8. Bridgwood. 

Star, W. Tipper. 

People’s, T. Bond. 
Macc.esrieLp—Cross Keys, T. Bailey. 

Bridge Inn, Oldham, 

Theatre of Varieties, J. Tute. 
Martpstone— Phenix, D. J. Halliday. 
MancueEster— Alexandra, W. 8S. Booth. 

Dog and Partridge, W. Smith. 

Grecian, J. Bennett. 

People’s, T. B. Burton, 

The Oxford, J. Reilly. 

Victoria, F. G. Barratt. 

Regent, J. Comann, 

Rising Sun, W. Sidebottom. 

Shakspeare, Pickford, 


| Mertuyr—Bird-in-Hand, L. J. Davies, 


MexnorovGcH—Alexandra, Montague. 


| MippLESBOROUGH-ON-TEES— 


Oxford, J. Imeson. 

Prince of Wales, George Hearse. 
MornERwrit— Music Hall, Company. 
NewcastLE-on-TynE— Victoria, J. Bagnall, 

W. W. Blakey, and Bagnall. 

New Tyne, Tom Sayers and Elliott. 

Oxford, J. Bagnall and W. W. Blakey. 
Newport— Varieties, E. Evans. 

Victoria Hall, J. De Rees. 
Nortuampron—Alhambra, R. Roche. 
Norwicu— East of England, T. J. Rodgers, 
NorrinaHamM—Alhambra, 8. Kirk. 

Oxford, George Dusoni. 

Star, H. Metheringham. 

St. George’s, G. Hooper. 
Noungaton—Granby, Mr, Winter. 
Oxtpbpury—Cracknell’s, H. Cracknell. 
OtpHamM—Adelphi, Company. 

Albert, Wright Parker. 

Mumps, J. Hunter. 

People’s, W. Jefferyes. 
Patstey—Exchange, Macdonald and Wil- 





liams. 

Prertuo—Palace of Varieties, John Mat- 
thewson. 

Portsmouta—South of England, H. C. 
Hughes, 
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Preston—George, Martin Brown. 

King’s Head, J. Edwards, 
RamscGate—Alexandra, H. Hart. 

Assembly Rooms, H. Hart. 

Harp, Mrs. Martin. 

Rrerey— Varieties, T, W. Chandler. 
Rocupate—London, W., Jefferyes. 
RoTHerHaAM—Alexandra, 8. Sweeney. 

Clarence, G. Towers. 

Effingham, W. Bowler. 

Thatched House, J. Davies. 
SaLrorp— Polytechnic, E. Simpson. 
SanpGatE— Alhambra, Mrs. R. Rigden. 
SuEeERNEss—Oxford, J. Morton. 

Criterion, J. W. Kennedy. 
SHEFFIELD—Alhambra, W. Cooper. 

Canterbury, J. M‘Coy, jun. 

Fleur-de-Lis, Mrs. E. Parsonage. 

London, W. Cooper. 

Lyceum, J. Simpson. 

New Star, Alf. Milner. 

Old Tankard, T. Turner. 

Pavilion, T. Jackson. 

Roebuck, J. F. Thorpe. 

West End Palace, W. Priest. 
Sureips (North)— 

Northumberland, 8. R. Chisholm. 
Suretps (South)—Alhambra, 8. B. Siddall. 

Amphitheatre, H. Nash. 


Sovrnampron—Gordon’s, J. W. Gordon. 


Royal York, W. Hyles. 
StatysrrpGE—People’s, G. F. Charles. 
Stantey (Co., Durham)—Co-operative, 


Stocxrort—Apollo, W. H. Mayoh. 

People’s, W. Revill. 

Srock ron-on-TrExEs--Alhambra,T. Devereux. 

Oxford, Mrs. J. W. Spence. 

Royal Star, T. Nelson. 

Sr. Heten’s—People’s, P. A. Smith. 
SUNDERLAN D— Wear, S. H. Bell. 
Swansea—Gloster, J. Thomas. 

Star Varieties, G. Melville. 
Swinpon— Regent, J. Bishop. 
SypENHAM—'Talma, W. Smith. 

THORN LEY—T.of Varieties, Richey & Thorp, 
Tort Exp—Shakespeare, J. Hatherway. 
Tonstatit—Crystal Palace, W. Smith. 

People’s, Mrs. E. Dean. 

WakeFIeLD—Theatre Royal,Mrs.J.Brooke. 


| Watsart—Alexandra, C. Crooke. 


People’s, H. Wearing. 
WestcatE—Bee Hive Inn, F. Steel. 

Victoria, Mrs. Lonsdale. 
Wuitrenaven—Shakespeare, J.W.Bradley. 
Wican—Alexander, W. Johnson. 

Bridge Inn, 8. Sedgwick. 

Rope and Anchor, T. Taylor. 
WittryeTon (Durham)— 

Albert, J. Rodgers. 
Winpsor— Wellington, A. Wheeler. 
WoLvERHAMPTON— Museum, J. Stott. 
Wootwicu—Alhambra, W. Heathman. 

Canterbury, G. Moreland. 

Lord Raglan, W. Tucker. 

Ship Hotel, Mr. Dovey. 

The Thespian, W. Orkins. 





L. Haller. Worcester— Prince of Wales, J. Atkinson. 








*% 
The Renters of “OW Drury.” 


It is clear that the rights of the “new renters” could never have been greater in the 
new theatre, to which they only obtained an admission in composition of their claims, 
than they were in the old theatre, which they had built themselves. Common sense, too, 
would suggest that the new company of promoters never intended to give to the “ néw 
renters,” who were simply an incubus on the ere greater privileges than they 
reserved for themselves, yet it is certain that in the old theatre their right of free admis- 
sion never extended to the private boxes, of which the extract from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine shows there were many more than there are in the present theatre. At that 
time it was the custom for nearly all playgoers of the wealthier class, except when they 
occupied private boxes, to frequent the pit ; and as the pit then would only hold 800 persons, 
being a less number than the present pit will accommodate, exclusive of the stalls, it is 
quite clear the change has deprived them of none of their original advantages, while the 
capacity of the various tiers of public boxes and of the galleries is also greater than it was 
in the house of 1794. But surely the strongest fact against Mr. Dauney’s position is the 
power given by the Act of Parliament of 1820, to the company of proprietors, to make 
regulations for the management and conduct of the theatre, and that the erection of the 
stalls, from which the renters were supposed to be excluded, was effected with the full 
consent of the proprietors. As the Lord Chief Justice pointed out in the course of the 
argument, if the proprietors had no power to make a trifling change of this character 
because the “new renters” stood in the way, it comes to this, that in subsequent years 
any alteration made in the interior of theatre, either in the accommodation or in the prices 
of admission, is put an end to and cannot be made. To this putting of the case Mr. Day 
assented with “ precisely so;” but neither he nor the Chief Justice seemed to remember 
or to know how very materially the — had been altered, even since 1820; while if we 
go back to the old theatre we find that the admission fees of 3,611 persons amounted to 
8261. 6s., while the new theatre will hold more than 4,000 persons, whose admission will 
amount to less than 500/.; so that we may expect Mr. Dauney to demand the restoration 
of the 1s. and 2s. galleries, and of the 4s. pit!—An “OxLp PLaycorR” on Renters and 
Lessees, 
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LONDON MUSIC-HALL ARTISTES. 


Alberto, Madame. 
Astropp, Miss Maggie. 
Barrie, Miss M. 
Beaumont, Miss Lizzie. 
Bella, Miss Kate. 
Belmore, Miss Amy. 
Bertram, Miss Ida. 
Beverley, Miss Clara. 
Brougham, Miss. 
Burns, Miss Jessie. 
Burton, Miss Madeleine. 
Cantrell, Miss. 
Carrington, Miss. 
Cavalier, Miss Florence, 
Chapman, Miss Laura, 
Clare, Miss Edith A. 
Claridge, Miss. 
Clayton, Miss Agnes, 
Clayton, Miss Annie. 
Collis, Mrs. T. W. 
Corri, Miss Nelly. 
Corri, Miss Katie. 
Dallas, Miss E. 

Day, Miss Emma. 

De Courcy, Miss J. 
Delgrange, Mdlle. B. 
De Vern, Miss Mabel. 
Donti, Madame. 

Du Maurier, Mdlle. 
Egan, Miss Theresa. 
Egerton, Miss Minnie. 
Elmer, Miss Edith. 
Falconer, Miss. 
Florence, Miss. 
Forbes, Miss Marie. 
Fox, Miss E. 

Francis, Miss 

Fricker, Madame. 
Giles, Miss. 

Gordon, Miss Grace. 
Gough, Miss Minnie. 
Green, Miss Lottie. 
Grenville, Miss. 
Grosvenor, Miss C. 
Grosvenor, Miss Laura. 
Hale, Miss Ellen. 
Hamilton, Miss B. 
Hammond, Miss. 


Harrington, Miss Grace. 


Harland, Miss. 

Harris, Miss Lizzie. 
Harrison, Miss Fanny. 
Hastings, Miss Marian. 
Hayes, Miss Nelly. 
Henri, Miss Lizzie. 
Herminie, Miss Ada. 
Toward, Miss Agnes. 
Howard, Miss Annie E. 
Howell, Miss Kate. 
Hudson, Miss Nellie. 
Johnson, Miss Jessie. 
Jolly, Miss. 

Keeling, Miss. 


Ashcroft, Mr. William. 
Baker, Mr. Harry. 
Barney, Mr. Long. 
Boston, Mr. Paddy. 
Breen, Mr. Patrick. 
Carey, Mr. T. P. 
Charlton, Mr. Jim. 
Clancey, Mr. Paddy. 
Clavk, Mr. F. P. 
Clifton, Miss Kate. 








SENTIMENTAL SINGERS. 


Lane, Miss. 

Lanzani, Mdlle. 
Laroche, Madame. 
Lavigne, Miss Louisa. 
Lee, Miss Rose. 
Lincoln, Miss. 
Lindsay, Miss Annie, 
Lotto, Little. 
Lucelle, Miss. 
Lyons, Miss Rosa. 
Macdonald, Miss. 






Marino, Madame C. 
M‘Gregor, Miss M. 


M‘Mahon, Miss Isabel. 
Melton, Mrs. Wat. 
Milne, Miss Agnes. 

y, Madame. 





Murray, Miss Amalia, 
Murray, Miss Kate. 
Neale, Miss Norah. 
Nelson, Miss Kate. 
Nelson, Miss Rose. 

O' Beirne, Miss. 
Packer, Miss Amelia. 
Pearce, Miss E. 
Pedley, Madame. 
Pleon, Madame. 
Raymond, Miss. 

Read, Miss Ellen. 
Reynolds, Miss Lottie. 
Rivers, Miss. 

Rogers, Miss Jenny. 
Rosa, Miss Jessie. 
Santon, Miss Annette. 
Saulan, Miss Eliza. 
Scott, Miss E. 

Seaford, Miss Selina. 
Siedle, Mdlle. Julie. 
Somerville, Madame. 
Stanley, Sisters. 
Stellar, Mdlle. 
Stirling, Miss Teresa. 
Templeton, Miss Edith. 
Thirlwall, Miss Annie. 
Thompson, Miss. 
Tonnelier, Madame. 
Travellie, Miss Annie, 
Travers, Miss Edith. 
Tressilian, Miss Marie. 
Trippas, Madame. 
Tyrrell, Miss. 
Valekenaere, Madame. 
Vernon, Miss Grace. 
Vernon, Miss Blanche. 
Villiers, the Misses. 
Vincent, Miss. 

Ward, Miss Eliza. 
Webster, Miss Marion. 
Wills, Miss Marie. 
Wood, Miss Ada. 
Wood, Miss Neville. 





;Worth, Miss Adele. 
Wreghitt, Miss Florence. 
Allen, Mr. George. 
Angyalfi, Herr. 
Arthur, Mr. James. 
Baber, Master Harry. 
Baker, Mr. William, 
Bartell, Mr. 
Bartleman, Mr. T. 
Barrett, Mr. Elton. 
Beaumont, Mr. James. 
Belmore, Mr. 

Bertini, Mr. 

Bonvini, Signor. 
Bower, Mr. E. 8. 
Brenner, Mr. Carl. 
Brenner, Mr. Albert. 
Burnley, Mr. 
Bushfield, Mr. J. 
Carlton, Mr. 
Chapman, Mr. G. 
Church, Mr. Henry. 
Collis, Mr. J. Ormond. 
Corbett, Mr. Hamilton. 
Corri, Mr. Pat. 


Coverdale, Mr. Fredk. 
Cooper, Mr. 
D’Almaine, Mr. W. 


Dickson, Mr. J. D. 
Dittmar, Herr. 
Duval, Mr. 





Dyer, Mr. Edwin. 
Elliott, Mr. George. 
Evans, Mr. 

Farrant, Mr. 

Fox, Mr. Ernest. 
Freeman, Mr. E. 
Godden, Mr. T. 
Gordon, Mr, Theodore. 
Graham, Mr. Edward. 
Graham, Mr. G. 8. 
Gray, Mr. Stanley. 
Greene, Mr. Robert. 
Grover, Mr. Russell. 
Gutteridge, Mr. J. 
Hamilton, Mr. W. 
Harland, Mr. Holland. 
Henblon, Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. Ap. 
Herbert, Mr. Henry. 
Herman, Mr. F. 
Hoffman, Mr. Bishop. 
Hogan, Mr. 
Hollingsworth, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. J. 
Howard, Mr. Walter. 
Hughes, Mr. J. 
Hunter, Mr. A. A. 
Hunter, Mr. J. 

Husk, Mr. 





IRISH COMIC SINGERS. 


| Collins, Mr. P. 

| Cowan, Mr. Johnny. 

| Coyne, Mr. Thomas. 
Doolan, Mr. Pat. 
Dowling, Mr. Mick. 
Fannin, Mr. John. 
Farrissey, Mr. Jerry. 

| Folloy, Mr. Paddy. 

| Haynes, Mr. Michael, 

| Hyde, Mr. Paddy. 








| McHaffie, Mr. P. 

| McEvoy, Miss Nellie. 

| Miles, Mr. Paddy. 

| Mills, Mr. Patrick. 

| Nowlan, Mr. Paddy. 
O’Donnell, Mr. J. 
O’Neil, Mr. Barry. 
Pike, Mr. and Mrs. 
Power, Mr. Fred. 

| Riley, Mr. P. 


Corri, Mr. Henry Bishop. 


De Brenner, Mr. Henry. 


Hyams, Mr. Reuben. 


Jacobs, Mr, 
James, Mr. 


Jennings, Mr. 
Jonghmans, Mr. F, 
Jullien, Mons. 
Kelleher, Mr. 
Knowles, Mr. W. 
Lascelles, Mr. Roland. 


| Lewendon, Mr. Walter. 
| Lingwood, Mr. Charles 


Loder, Mr. George. 
Major, Mr. J. G. 
Marler, Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. George. 
Matz, Mr. Charles. 
M‘Davitt, Mr. J. 
Mellon, Mr. Douglas. 
Montague, Mr. F. W. 
Montague, Mr. Wm. 
Montelli, Mr. 
Morris, Mr. 

Nash, Mr. J. Oxley. 
Norris, Mr. Tom. 
Orlando, Mr. 

Payne, Mr. W. 
Percival, Mr. Frank. 
Percy, Mr. Henry. 
Plumpton, Mr. J. 
Priseman, Mr. Harry. 
Rayner, Mr. A. 

Ray, Mr. T. 





Read, Mr. Beaumont. 
Redman, Mr. John. 
teid, Mr. John. 
Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 
Richards, Mr. Fred. 
Robden, Mr. 

Rogers, Mr. 

Rousby, Mr, A. 
Russell, Mr. E. C. 
Saunders, Mr. D. 
Smith, Mr. Fred. 
Stanley, Mr. Jocelyn. 
Stuart, Mr. Donald. 
Templeton, Mr. 
Tivoli, Signor. 
Turner, Mr. 
Valentine, Mr. E. 
Walden, Mr. W. 
Waldron, Master C. 
Walton, Mr. 
Wentworth, Mr. V. 
Whitney, Mr. J. 
Whittett, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. 8t. Clair. 
Williams, Mr. J. W. 
Wilson, Mr. Edgar. 
Wood, Mr. 
Woodman, Mr. Charles. 
Yorke, Mr. 

Young, Mr. Alfred. 


Roberts, Mr. Barney. 
Ryan, Mr. Barney. 
Sellers, Mr. Patrick. 
Sherratt, Mr. Will. 
Staunton, Mr. Alec. 
| Warner, Mr. Paddy. 
Watson, Mr. Pat. 
Wilson, Mr. Barry. 
Wood, Mr. Jerry. 
| Young, Mr. Arthur. 
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Aiken, Mr. Pete>. | Durden, Mr. Arthur, | Leighton, Mr. Albert. 
Albert, Mr. Fred. | Durden, Mr. Richard. | Le may, Mr. Frank, 
Alberts, Mr. Mark. Edgar, Mr. Ralph. Lento, Mr. Hi ury. 
Aldridge, Mr. Harry. | Egerton, Mr. Frank. | Lenton, Mr. James. 
Alexander, Mr. J. Ellis, Mr. George. | Lewis, Mr. George W. 
Anderson, Mr. Harry. Else, Mr. Harry. | Leybourne, Mr. George.| 
Andrews, Mr. ¢ Estcourt, Mr. Frank. Linton, Mr. Guy. 
Bagna'l, Mr. Samuel. | Evans, Mr. Harry. | Lingwood, Mr. Charles. 
Bailey, Mr. Will. | Exley, Mr. Charles. | Liston, Mr. Harry. | 
Baker, Mr. Harry. | Fair, Mr. W. B. Liston, Mr. Victor, 
Baker, Mr. Oscar. | Fairley, Mr. P. G. | Lloyd, Mr. Arthur. 
Bailey, Mr. A. Fancourt, Mr. Thomas, | Lloyd, Mr. Delarue. | 
Baldwin, Mr. Harry. | Feaviour, Mr. Harry. | Lloyd, Mr. John W. 
Ball, Mr. Harry. Finch, Mr. Frank. Lynn, Mr, Harry. | 
Barnard, Mr. Harry. | Fitzgerald, Mr. B. | Lynton, Mr. Vivian, | 
Barnes, Mr, Price. Florrie, Mr. Ben. Lyons, Mr. D. (Giant). 
Barnes, Mr. Sydney. Floyd, Mr. Mark, | Macdermott, Mr. G. H. 
Barnum, Mr. John. Forde, Mr. Hal. Major, Mr. Alex. 
Barry, Mr. Willia: Forrester, Mr. W. H. | Mackley, Mr. Fred. 
Bathurst, Mr. Foster, Mr. Fred. | Maclagan, Mr. 
Belton, Mr. Frank. | Foster, Mr. M. P | Maclean, Mr. Tom. 
Beresford, Mr. Harry. | Se ter, Mr. William. | M‘Carthy, Mr. Charles. | 
Bevan, Mr. Frederick. | Fox, Mr. oe | M‘Dowell, Mr. Joseph. 
Bint, Mr. Will. | r ranks, Mr. Edmund. Marshall, Mr. J. 
Bishop, Mr. C. Franks, Mr. Ridney, Martini, Mr. Harry. 
Bland, Mr. Alf | Fraser, Mr. Robert. | Mason, Mr. Alfred. 
Blewitt, Mr. William. Friend, Mr. Wilton. Masters, Mr. Steve. 
Bostock, Mr. N. C. George, Mr. Alfred C. May, Mr. Harry. 
Bournley, Mr. Thomas. | Glover, Mr. Edward. Melton, Mr. Wat. 
Braham, Mr. Harry. | Glover, Mr. Fred, Mellon, Mr. Frank. 
Brandon, Mr. Tom. | Glover, Mr. George V._ | Merrie, Mr. Cecil. 
Breese, Mr. Harry. | Golden, Mr. Fred, Merritt, Mr. — sy 
Brian, Mr. J. F. | Goodman, Mr. E Mervin, Mr. W _ 
Brookes, Mr. Nat. | Gordon, Mr. Tom. Michaels, Mr. TI 
Brooklyn, Mr. Sam. | Granvil'e, Mr. Fred. Milburn, Mr. r Wr. 
Brown, Mr. F. | Granville, Mr. Edgar. Milner, Mr. Alfred. 
Brown, Mr. Harry. | Grehan, Mr, Samuel, Montague, Mr. Will. 
Bruce, Mr, Alf. om Grover, Mr. Russell, Montgomery, Mr. Alf. 
Buckland, Mr. Alfred. | Haines, Mr. Tom. Montrose, Mr. Harry. 
Buckstone, Mr, Ge orge. | Hales, Mr. Richard. Morgan, Mr. William H.} 
Burgess, Mr. Wil! | Hall, Mr. Frank. Morley, Mr. James. 
Butler, Mr. Sain. | Hammond, Mr.Edward.| Mosedale, Mr. Edward. 
Butler, Mr. W. | Hanson, Mr. John W. Moss, Mr. James. 
Callingham, Mr. Fred. | Harcourt, Mr. Frank, Nash, Mr. John. 
Campbell, Mr. Herbert. | urgest, Mr. Fred. Nelson, Mr. John. 
Campion, Mr. Harry. | Harrison, Mr. Will. Norman, Mr. Charles. 
Carleigh, Mr. Sam. | Hart, Mr. Edward A. Norton, Mr. Fred. B. 
Carlos, Mr. Fred. | Hartley, Mr. Harry. | Ogden, Mr. Nat. 
Chapman, Mr. George. | Harvey, Mr. W. H. | Oliver, Mr. Will. 
Charles, Mr. Frank. Heaton, Mr. Harry. O'Neill, Mr. Barry. 
Clarence, Mr. Lioyd. Helton, Mr. George. Oswald, Mr. ¢€ 
Claremont, Mr. Hugh. | Henderson, Mr. Alfred. a Mr. Tom. 
Clarke, Mr. Henri. Hermann, Mr. C. M. Paris, Mr. Edward. 
Colverd, Mr. Joe. pe Mr. < Pearson, Mr. Charles. 
Cox, Mr. Abe. Hodges, Mr. W. 7. Perry, Mr. Ernest. 
Coyne, Mr. Frederick. ihe Mr. ‘ie “nm. Phillips, Mr. H. 
Crayon, Mr. Charles. Howard, Mr. Frank, Phillips, Mr. James, 
Critchfield, Mr. W. T. Hughes, Mr. Fred. Plumpton, Mr. Josiah. 
Crocker, Mr. David. Hughes, Mr. John. Polglaze, Mr. Rodney. 
Cunningham, Mr. Edw. | Hughes, Mr. J. W Pollock, Mr. Peter. 
Curtis, Mr. Harry. Hyams, Mr. George. Poole, Mr. Sivori. 
Dallas, Mr. John. Jennings, Mr. J. H. Poole, Mr. J. 
Dales, Mr, Harry. Jones, Mr. Charles. Pope, Mr. W. 
Davis, Mr. J. Jones, Mr. Alf. Power, Mr. Fred. 
Dawson, Mr. Samuel. Juleene, Mr. H. F. Power, Mr. Harry. 
De Melvin, Mr. Henri. | Julian, Mr. W Prince, Mr. Harry. 
De Voy, Mr. Albert. Kelly, Mr. Howard. Rake, Mr. J. 
Diamond, Mr. Harry. King, Mr. — Randall, Mr, William. 
Dideot, Mr. Hugh J. Kirby, Mr. Tom. Raymond, Mr. Joe. 
Dixie, Mr. Alf. Laburnam, Mr. Walter.| Raymond, Mr. Mark. 
Dodsworth, Mr. Harry. | Laroche, Mr. Frederick. | Raymond, Mr. Charles. 
Do!phin, Little. Lauri, Mr. Charles. Rea, Mr. Harry. 
Dudley, Mr. Sam, Lay, Mr. Fred. Read, Mr. John. 
Dunbar, Mr. FE. C. Layfield, Mr. James. Redfern, Mr. Sam. 
Dunn, Mr. Dick. Leach, Mr. Guss, Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 
DOG AND MONKEY TROUPES. 
Mr. James Atherton. | Mr. Franconi. 
Professor T. Etherton. Signor Lorenzo. = 
Mr. Boyd. Mr. Jem Moffatt, ons. 
Mr. James Doughty. Mons. Pannoll, Malle. 
Mr. Dan Rice. Mr. Peterson. | 
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Stepher ns my Mr. d. 


Symonds, Mr. 


Thompson, Mr. J. 


Upton, Mr. Tom. 


Wallingford, Mr. F. 





Whaling, Mr. 
Whitfield, Mr. 





Whitlock, Mr. W. W. 


Wingett, Mr. Harry. 


W oolley, Mr. Joe, 
Wyndham, Mr. Ar 


Young, Mr. William. 





Mr. Samwel!s. 
Ni at Emme tt. 


Adams, Miss Annie. 
Adams, Miss Emily. 
Adelaide, Miss Annie. 
Adey, Miss Annie. 
Addison, Miss Fanny. 
Aldridge, Miss Annie. 
Allston, Miss. 
Anderson, Miss Annie. 
Ashby, Miss Ada, 
Ashton, Miss Nelly. 
Aston, Miss Jenny. 
Barnes, Miss Lizzie. 
Barnum, Miss Alice. 
Barrett, Miss Lizzie. 
Barrington, Miss Emma. 
Beaumont, Miss Lizzie. 
Belford, Miss Kitty. 
Bella, Miss Kate. 
Belmont, Miss Kate. 
Belmore, Miss Rose. 
Bennett, Miss Polly. 
Bermond, Miss B. 
Bertram, Miss Ida. 
Beverley, Miss Clara. 
Beverley, Miss Maude. 
Birch, Miss Polly. 
Bishop, Miss Vining. 
Blanche, Miss Louie. | 
Blanchard, Miss Amy. 
Bonehill, Miss Bessie. 
Bosanquet, Miss Rosina. 
Bower, Miss E. | 
Braddon, Miss Annie. | 
Bradley, Miss Nellie. 
Braham, Mrs. Harry. | 
Brennan, Mrs. 

Brian, Mrs. J. F. 

Bruce, Miss Emma. 
Bruce, Miss Julia. 
Buckingham, Miss. R. 
Burns, Miss Kate. 
Burton, Miss Acton. 
Byron, Miss Ada. 
Carlisle, Miss. 

Carle, Miss Emily. 
Carr, Miss Emily. 
Casterton, Miss Annie. 
Castleton, Miss Kate. 
Cavalier, Miss Florence. 
Chantrey, Miss Rose. 
Chapman, Miss. 
Charlton, Miss Polly. 
Chatters, Miss Kate. 
Cherry, Miss L ttie. 
Clarendon, Miss Amelia. 
Clarisse, Miss Ada. 
Clayton, Miss Annie. 
Clifton, Miss Alice. 
Collis, Miss Lizzie. 
Collinette, Miss Rose, 
Collins, Miss Lizzi 
Coote, Miss Lizzie. 
Corrie, Miss Nellie. 
Coulson, Miss Marie. 
Courtney, Miss. 
Crawford, Miss Julia. 
Cyril, Miss Louie. 
Dale, Miss Georgina. 
Danvers, Miss Jessie. 
Dashwood, Miss Celia. 
Davis, Miss Minnie. 
Day, Miss Emma. 

De Barry, Miss Maude. 
De Brent, Miss Amy. 
De Lacy, Miss Susan | 
De Lorme, Miss Marion | 
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SERIO-COMIC SINGERS, 


De Verne, Miss Mabel. 
De Vere, Miss Kate. 
De'emont, Miss Annie, 
Delmar, Miss 

Denton, Miss Louie. 
Desmond, Miss Nelly. 
Dora, Miss Lizzie. ~ 
Douglas, Miss Jeannie. 
Duncan, Miss Emily. 
Earle, Miss Annie. 
Edwards, Miss Lilly. 
Egerton, Miss Minnie. 
Elton, Miss Marie. 
Ellis, Miss Amy. 
Ellington, Miss Rose. 
Elsworthy, Miss Kate. 
Eplett, Miss. 

Ethair, Miss Emily. 
Etheridge, Miss Flora. 


| Everleigh, Miss Kate. 


Fay, Miss Laura. 
Fitchett, Miss Julia. 
Fitzwilliam:, Miss M. 
Fletcher, Miss Nellie. 
Forde, Miss Louisa, 
Foster, Miss Lilly. 


| Foster, Miss Alice, 


Fox, Miss Rose. 
Frances, Miss Clara. 


| Francis, Miss Rosina. 


Franklin, Miss Jenny. 
Franks, Miss Kate. 
Fredericks, Miss May. 
Fricker, Madame. 
Garland, Miss Nelly. 
Garstone, Miss Kate. 
Gillis, Miss Alice. 
Goddard, Miss Patti. 
Goodchild, Miss Kate. 
Gordon, Miss Nelly. 
Gough, Miss Minnie, 
Gowland, Miss Kattie. 
Graham, Miss Ada, 
Grant, Miss Lottie. 
Gray, Miss Etty. 
Grey, Miss Leonora, 
Grosvenor, Miss Laura. 
Hamilton, Miss B. 
Harcourt, Miss Mabel. 
Harley, Miss Kate. 
Harris, Miss Grace. 
Harrow, Miss Caroline. 
Hartland, Miss. 
Hartley, Miss Kate. 
Hartridge, Miss Julia. 
Haye Miss Nelly. 
Hazelton, Miss Bella. 
Hazle, Miss. 











Hedderwick, Miss Kate. 


Herbert, Miss Lizzie. 
Hill, Miss Jenny. 
Hindle, Miss Annie, 
Hodges, Miss Lizzie. 
Holman, Miss Lilly. 
Hope, Miss Lilian. 
Howard, Miss Agnes. 
Howard, Miss Milly. 
Hudson, Miss Nellie. 
Hume, E! Nina. 
James, Miss Annie. 
Johnson, Miss Jessie. 
Johnstone, Miss Kate. 





| Jones, Miss Louise. 


Josephs, Miss Liily. 
Juliet, Malle. 
Jullien, Miss Caroline, 


Keeble, Miss Florrie. 
Kerridge, Miss Emma, 
King, Miss Clara. 
Lamont, Miss Jessie. 
La Petite Grace. 

Lauri, Miss C. 
Lawrence, Miss Annie. 
Lawson, Miss Marie. 
Lemure, Miss Lizzie, 
Lee, Miss Ada. 

Leon, Miss Annie. 
Leslie, Miss Florence. 
Leslie, Miss Eva. 
Lewis, Miss Nelly. 
Lillian, Miss Jessie. 
Louise, Miss Ada. 
Lowther, Miss Louise. 
Macgregor, Miss Ada. 
Macnamara, Mrs. 
Marchant, Little Polly. 
Marsden, Miss Kate. 
Marsh, Miss Lottie. 
Maude, Miss Nelly. 
May, Miss Rosina. 
MacEvoy, Miss Nelly. 
Melrose, Miss Louie. 
Melvy ille, Miss Nelly. 
Menken, Miss Laura. 
Meredith, Miss Rose. 
Merry, Miss Florence, 
Merlin, Miss Jessie. 
Michelson, Miss. 
Millar, Miss \f{arian. 
Milledge, Miss Jessie. 
Mills, Miss Jenny. 
Milton, Miss Florence. 
Montague, Miss Fanny. 
Montane, Miss Emily. 
Moon, Miss Nellie. 


| Moore, Miss Nelly. 


Mordan, Miss Kleina. 
Morelli, Miss Amy. 
Morton, Miss Rose. 
Moreton, Miss Lydia, 
Mowbray, Miss Emma, 
Munroe, Miss Alice. 


| Murray, Miss Edith. 


Nelson, Miss. 
Newham, Miss. 
Nightingale, Miss N. 
Nisbett, Miss Clara. 
Ogden, Miss Alice. 
O’Beirne, Miss. 
Owen, Miss Blanche. 
Oxlee, Miss Harriett. 
Oxley, Miss Kate. 
Passmore, Miss Kate. 
Patten, Miss Marie. 
Patti, Miss Louise. 








Pearce, Miss Lizzie. 


Pearce, Miss Lydia 


| Pelham, Miss Angie. 


Perey, Miss Lizzie. 


| Phelps, Miss Clara. 
| Phillips, Mrs. F. R. 
| Phillips, Miss Charlotte. 


Phillips, Miss Marie. 
Poole, Miss Jenny. 
Preston, Miss. 

Price, Miss Jenny. 
Purcell, Miss Jessie. 
Rance, Miss Selina. 
Randall, Miss Emily. 
Raymond, Miss Agnes. 


| Reid, Miss Lizzie. 


ve 


fe 


Roberts, Miss Carrie. 
| Richards, Miss Janet. 
Robie, Miss Clara, 
Robson, Miss A 
Rochester, Miss Jenny. 
Rodney, Miss Bessie. 
| Rogers, Miss Minnie, 
Rosa, Miss Jessie. 
Rosalie, Miss Louie. 
Ross, Miss Emily. 
Rushton, Miss Annie, 
Russell, Miss Jenny. 
Russell, Miss Kate. 
San lle, Miss Jessie. 
Sanger, Miss Florence. 
Sappho. 
Seatord, Miss Selina. 
Seaman, Miss Fiorrie. 
Shemelds, Miss M, 
Sherville, Miss Minnie. 
Simms, Miss Lizzie. 
Slator, Miss Blanche. 
Smith, Miss Nelly. 
Smithson, Miss G, 
Solomons, Miss Annette, 
Southam, Miss Lizzie. 
Stanley, Miss Blanche. 
Stanley, Miss Kate. 
Stanley, Miss Ruth. 
Stanton, Miss Annie. 
St. Clair, Miss Ada. 
Stokes, Miss Fanny. 
Stuart, Miss Helena. 
Sutherland, Miss Julia. 
Taylor, Miss Ada. 
Taylor, Miss Marion. 
Tedder, Miss Amelia. 
| Thompson, Miss B. L. 
Thorne, Miss. 
| Thorpe, Miss Marie. 
Thornton, Miss Emma, 
Tippetts, Miss Nelly. 
Travers, Miss. 
| Tudor, Miss Carry. 
| Vane, Miss Cecil. 
Vaughan, Miss Susie. 
Venn, Miss Minnie. 
| Vereoe, Miss Annie, 
Verner, Miss Kate. 
Vernon, Miss Clara. 
Verte, Miss Carlotta. 
Vibart, Miss Lydia. 
Victorelli, Miss Annie. 
Villiers, Miss Laura. 
Vincent, Miss Maude. 
Vivian, Miss Lilie. 
Walton, Miss Lottie. 
Walton, Miss Willie. 
Ware, Mrs. George. 
Watson, Miss Lizzie. 
Weber, Miss Lisa. 
West, Miss Amy. 
West, Miss Emma, 
Weston, Miss Julia, 
Wharton, Miss Jenny. 
Wildey, Miss Annie. 
Wilson, Miss Emma, 
Wilson, Miss Nelly. 
Wilton, Miss H. 
| Williams, Miss Maria. 
Wood, Miss Nelly. 
Wood, Miss Jessie. 
Woodward, Miss Annie. 
Wright, Miss Agnes. 
| Zimmer, Miss Magyie. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
- and Mrs. Harrison. 

r. and Mrs. Frank Harold. 
Mr. 
. and Mrs. Mark Johnson, aud Mattie Mitchell. 
r. and Mrs, Harry Jones. 

. and Mrs, Will Langley. 

r. and Mrs, Fred Lee. 

r. and Mrs. Henry Lee. 

ry. and Mrs. Val. Love. 

Mr. 
r. and Mrs. Will Marchant. 
yr. and Mrs. Wat Melton. 

r. and Mrs. James Miles. 
rand Mrs. P. Miles. 
. and Mrs. Joe Mortimer. | 
r. and Mrs. Dan Pike. | 
r. and Mrs. Ramsdale., | 
r. and Mrs. W. Randall. 
. and Mrs, Richardson. | 
r. and Mrs. Steve Saville. 

. and Mrs. H. Simpson. 

. and Mrs, Tom Slator. 

. and Mrs. Harry Thomas. 

. D’Almaine and Miss Townley. 

. D’Auban and Miss D’Auban. 

. Tom and Miss Polly Arnold. 

. Charles Aldridge and Miss Annie Chatters. 
. A. T. Balfour and Miss Edith E. Vance. 

. Harry Baker and Miss Linnett. 

. Joseph Bashall and Miss Lydia Fraser. 

. Harry Bolton and Miss Clara King. 

. C. W. Bradbury and Miss L. Macnamara, 
. Harry Braham and Miss Lizzie Watson. 

. Nat Brookes and Miss Eliza Ward. 

. Albert Brady and Miss Marion Johnson. 

. Edwin Brown and Miss Kate Kelly. 

. Fred. Charles and Miss Nelly Gwynne. 

. Cooper and Miss Foxcroft. 

. Laurence Cole and Mdlle. Leoni. 

. John Dallas and Miss Ada Goudge. 

. Harry Fielding and Miss Fanny Johnson. 
. John and Miss Annie Fielding. 

. Charles Fox and Miss Laura Sedgwick. 

. Alfred George and Miss Nelly Griffiths. 

. Wat Harley and Miss Nelly Goodwin. 

. Fred. Johnson and Miss Kate Harding. 

. Dan Kendall and Miss Lotty Adams. 

. Pat Kinsella and Miss Yarnold. 

. Frank De Laine and Miss Laura Villiers. 

. Levite and Miss Jessie Nina. 

. Charles Lewis and Miss Clara Bullen. 

. Robert Lloyd and Miss Lizzie Nelson. 

. T. Marney and Miss Minnie Niner. 

. James O'Donnell and Miss Kate Casson. 

. Harry Raynor and Madame Mari. 

. Fred Richardson and Miss Carrie Graham. 
. Edward and Miss Anna Robson. 

. Rolletti and Miss Grace Clyde. 

. C. Romain and Miss A. Burnato, 

. Thomas J. Ryley and Miss Julia Dawron, 
. George Seymour and Miss Polly Birch. 

. Edward and Miss Emma Sharpe. 

. W. Sharpe and Miss Powell. 

. A. St. Vincent and Mdlle. E. Montebello, 

. Arthur Vining and Miss Rose Bella. 

. John and Miss Emma Warde. | 
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COMIC DUETTISTS. 


and Mrs. Joe Al’en, | 
and Mrs. Austin. 

and Mrs, Berkeley. 

and Mrs. R. A. Brennan. 
and Mrs. J. F. Brian. 
and Mrs. Pietro Carle. 
and Mrs. Hugh Close. 
and Mrs. Jim Con. 

and Mrs. J. W. Davies. 
and Mrs. Dickens. 

and Mrs. Sam Dudley. 
and Mrs. Harry Duval. 
and Mrs, Emmett. 

and Mrs. Green. 

and Mrs, O'Grady. 

and Mrs, G. W. Harris. 


and Mrs. Harry Hemfrey. 


and Mrs. Tom Major. 





Mr. Albert White and Miss Nelly Batchelour. 


| Mr. J. W. White and Miss B. L. Thompson. 


Mr. Walter White and Miss Zoe Linda. 
Mr. Frank Wright and Miss Ada Rose, 
Mr. Yarnold and Miss Stafford. 
Messrs. Barber and Potter. 


| Messrs. Brydges and Ormond. 


Messrs. Canfield and Booker. 

Messrs. Cheevers and Kennedy. 

Messrs. Lloyd Clarance and Handy Robertson, 
Messrs. Frank Dearlove and John Wright. 
Messrs. Louis Ellis and Peter Brian. 
Messrs, Fothergil] and Johnson. 

Messrs. Hanks and Emson. 

Messrs. Harland and Harding. 

Messrs. Harvey and Connolley. 

Messrs. Jones and Spencer. 

. Keegan and Elvin. 

s. Kelleno and Wilkens. 

s. Lacy and Laurent. 

s. R. Leggett, and J. Allen. 

- Malcolm and Willmore. 

s. Mills and Hodges. 

- Newham and Latimer. 

. Newman and Francis. 

Messrs. Price Barnes and Westbourne. 
Messrs. Quilter and Goldrich. 

Messrs, R. Robinson, and Teddy M’Grane. 
Messrs. Rogers and Leslie. 

Messrs, Walker and Bradbury. 

Messrs, Walton and Hemming. 

Messrs. Webb and Aubrey. 

Messrs, Wood and Bennett. 

Messrs, Wright and Sadler. 

Misses Julia Creswick and Nelly Vezin. 
Misses Georgina Dale and Ellen Thirlwall. 
Misses Ada Luxmore and Hetty Towers. 









| Misses Pollie and Bessie Webb. 


Brothers De Voy. 
Brothers Mortimer. 
Brothers Purcell. 
Brothers Ray. 
Brothers Ricketts. 
Brothers Stimpson. 


| Brothers Vercelles. 


Brothers Wilkinson. 

Signor Aldini and Mdille. Mari. 
Sisters Allwood. 

Sisters Amy and Flora. 

Sisters Anderson. 

Sisters Armstrong. 

Sisters Byron. 

Sisters Claremont. 

Sisters Collier. 

Sisters D’Alberte. 


| Sisters Amy and Celia Dashwood. 


Sisters Ellis. 

Sisters Emilie. 

Sisters Fenoulhet. 

Sisters Forde. 

Sisters Hartridge. 

Sisters Milly and Maude Howes. 
Sisters Hyde. 

Sisters Jeff. 

Sisters Laurie. 

Sisters Le Brun. 

Sisters Lelia. 

Sisters Lilian and Amilie. 
Sisters Lindon. 

Sisters Lottie and Jessie. 

Sisters Mario. | 
Sisters Michelson. 

Sisters Millar. 

Sisters Montague. 

Sisters Newton. 

Sisters Osborne and Henri. 
Sisters Paulino. 

Sisters Ridgway. 

Sisters Maude and Hetty Shirley. 
Sisters Rose and Nelly Stewart. 
Sisters Sungam. 

Sisters Tibbitt. 
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Sisters Tudor. 

Sisters Vernon. 

Sisters Vining. 

Louis and Marion, 

Topsy and Lily. 

Master and Miss Raymond. 
Polly and Fred Glover. 
Harry and Etty Holloway. 


COMIC TRIOS, QUARTETTES, 


Alexander Family. 

Alberts and Edmunds Troupe. 

Anderson Troupe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Arnold and Marian, 

Misses Sophie Burlette, Florence Powell, and Lily 
Wilford. 

Malle. Clara and Troupe. 

Mulle. Colonna’s Troupe. 

Carrie Collier’s Troupe. 

Louis Ellis’s Troupe. 

Fred Evans’s Troupe. 

Estelle Troupe. 

Gilleno Family. 

Giovanelli Troupe. 

Harlow Troupe. 

Jones and Gale's Troupe. 

Mr. R. Kitchen’s Troupe. 

Ted Lauri’s Company. 

M. Levite’s Trio. 

A. Montgomery’s Ballet Troupe. 

Lottie, Jessie, and Grace. 

Louis and Ozmond’s Troupe. 

Mdlle. Grace Lucelie and Troupe. 

Murray Family. 


DP 


l 


Madame Pleon, General Tom Dot, and Major Mite. 
Harrison Family. 

Nelly Estelle and Carrie Pacton. 

Jessie and Terence. 

Lawson Family. 

Lilly and Maitland. 

Murray Family and Mr, Harry White. 

Tiny Tim and Little Sunshine, 


BALLET COMPANIES, ETC. 


| Murray and White’s Combination Troupe. 
Miss L. Gilbert's Troupe. 
Mr. H. Howard's Troupe. 
| King’s Troupe. 
M‘Carthy Family. 
| Mdile. Mardini’s Troupe. 
| 8. Martini’s Troupe. 
| Mdille. Manzoni-Riviere’s Troupe. 
| Ramsden Family. 
Ricardo Family. 
| Towers Trio. 
|The D’Aubans, 
|The Matthews Troupe. 
Mille. Esther Austin’s Troupe. 
Herr Charles Carle’s Troupe. 
M. Chapino’s Juvenile Troupe. 
Albert Francis’s Troupe. 
Lupino’s Comic Troupe. 
Carl Waller and A. C, Wakeling’s Troupe. 
| Walton Family. 
Mr. Joe Webb's Troupe. 
Wise, Lincoln, and W ise. 
Wood Trio. 
Child Velocipede Trio. 


PANTOMIMISTS, 


Andrews, 0. 

Barnes, Brothers Fred. 
and W. 

Barnes, Harry. 

Beckenham, J. 

Croueste, H. 

D’Auban, John. 

Ellis, Louis. 

Evans, Fred. 


Forrest Family. 
Gellini, J. 

Herring, Paul. 
Howard, Mr. Hasberry. 
Huline Family. 

Jones, W. 

Kitchen, R. 

Lavater, Louis, 

Louis, M. 


| Sylvester, Bernard. | 


Lovell, Tom. 
Matthews, J. 
Meyers, J. 


| Towers, J. 
Vincent, H. 
Walton Family. 
Paulo, Brothers. |} Warde, John, 
Rice, Dan. | Wright, C. 
Rooke, J. W. | Whittoyne, Secchi, and 
Simpson. Alfrano (French Gro 
Storelli( Musical Clown). | —tesques). 


Alexander, Mr. J. W. 
Barnato, Mr. 
Beaumont, Professor. 
Belman, Herr Von. 
Bevani, Signor. 
Bosco, Mons. Leotard. 
Burman, Mr. Firbank. 
Capron, Professor. 
Cole, Lieutenant. 
D’Alvini. 

Davies, Mr. E. D. 
Davis, Mr. Alex. 

De Vere, Professor. 
De Louie, Professor. 


Ada, Malle. 

Austin, Mdlle. Esther. 
Anato, Miss Nina. 
Bassano, Miss E. 
Browne, Miss Fanny. 
Brown, Mr. Joe. 


WIZARDS, VENTRILOQUISTS, ETC. 


De Lonno, Madame. Laurent, Mr. W. J. 
D’Omer, M. and Mdme.' Kalulu (Caricaturist). 
Devono, Professor. Le Maine, Mr. Alfred. 
Don Ferreyra Logrenia, Professor. 
(Man Flute). Mordaunt, Mr. Frank. 
Douglas, Protessor. Morris, Mr. John 
Engel, Miss Etty. (Protean). 
Essman, Professor. Newman, Mr. H. P. 
Fakir of Oolu. Overton, Mr. W. G. | 
Garto (Musical Demon).} Phillips, Mr. F. R. | 
Golding, Professor. Reinhard, Mr. F. 
Grant, Professor. Roselle, Professor. 
Hengler, Mr. Alfred. Schulze, Herr. 
Hermann, Professor. 


DANCERS. 


Burton, Mr. Charles. 
Carle, Miss Lillie. 
Cerito, Madame. 
Cherie, Mdlle. Clara. 
Claremont, Miss Annie. 
Collier, Sisters. 


G 


Coupar, 


| Seeman, Herr. 


Sinclair, Charles. 
Slowman, Mr. Bernard. 
Susman, Herr. 
Taylor, Professor James, 
Thomas, Professor and 
Madame. 
Verone, Mons. Louis. 
Vox, Mr. Sidney. 
Willenes, Professor. 
Withersby, Professor, 
Wolbme, Professor. 


Colonna, Malle. 


Mons. 


Davis, Miss Lilly. 
D’Auban, Miss Emma, 
D’Auban, Miss Mariette. 
D’Auban, John. 








Lucelle, 
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De Brent, Miss Rebecca. 

Donti, Signor. 

Duvernay, Sisters. 

Elliott, Mdlle. 

Ernestine, Mdlle. 

Fabia, Miss Flora. 

Fay, Miss Clara. 

Fletcher, Miss Nellie (Skipping- 
rope). 

Florence, Miss. 

Francis, Mons. 

Fredericks, Miss. 

Fox, Miss Rose (Skipping-rope). 

Gerrish, Miss Laura. 

Grainger, Misses. 

Hamilton, Miss Lilian. 

Hedderwick, Miss Kate. 

Holzer, Herr. 

Howard, Sisters. 

Howard, Mr. Hasberry. 

Lavater, Mons. Louis. 

Lee, Miss L. 

Leio, Mdlle. 

Leonie, Malle. 

Lila, Mdlle. 

Bisters, 


| Melville, 


Marion, Miss Adela.’ 

Marshall, Mr. J. O. 
Dancer). 

Matthews, Mr. Fred. 

Melbourne, M. 

Mr. and Mrs. 

Miles, Miss Polly. 

Mardini, Signor. 


(Skate 


| M‘Donald, Miss Flora. 


Neville, Miss Nellic. 
Newham, Miss Alice. 


| Parker, Mons. 


Powell, Miss Florence. 
Price, Miss. 


| Ramsden, Madame. 


Richardson, Miss. 
Ricketts, Mr. J. 

Riviere, Mdlle. Manzoni. 
Rodney, Miss Bessie. 
Ross, Mr. Charles. 

Rosa, Mdlle. 

Rouselle, Mdlle. Amie, 
Rudge, Miss Letty. 
Rushbrooke, Sisters. 
Sibart, Mdlle. 


| Spinola, Malle. 


| Wildin 
| Wilford, 


Sims, Miss Lizzie. 
Sismon li, Mdlle. 
Spiller, Mr. A. (Skate Dancer). 


Spinzi, Signorina. 

Spitzbergen (Skaters). 

Stevens, Mr. Sydney. 

Taglioni, La Petite. 

Tibbitts, Sisters. 

Waite, Mr. W. 

Warde, Mr. William. 

Wright, Miss. 

Wright, Mr. George. 

D’Alberte Family. 

Walton Family. 

r, Master (Skate Dancer). 

Miss. 

Mr. Elliott and Malle. 
(Skate Dancers). 

The Martinis (Skaters). 

The Icicles (Skaters). 

Brothers Guida (Skaters). 

Brothers Moe (Skaters). 


Frederica 





Brown, Mr. Christopher. 
Brown, Mr. Joe. 
Brown, Mr. W 
Buckley, Mr. F. 
Christie, Mr. Archer. 
Clarke, Mr. Tom. 
Cleveland, Mr. 
Collins, Mr. W. J. 
Copeland, Mr. 
Cushman, Mr. Rue. 
Daniels, Mr. Joe, & Nimble Nip. 
Deller, Mr. Bob. 
Deulin, Mr. Paul. 
Dudley, Mr. Sam. 
Edgar, Mr. Alf. 
Fentum, Mr. John. 
Fritz, Mr. J. 
Gambia, Mr. Richard. 
Hall, Mr. 

Hamilton, Mr. 
Hardy, Mr. Joseph. 
Harris, Mr. Will, jun. 
Hartley, Mr. Joe. 
Head, Mr. Tom. 

Hill, Mr. John. 
Holmes, Mr. J. 
Howe, Mr. Fred. 
Kelly, Mr. J. D. 
Lambert, Mr. James. 
— Brothers. 

Leslie, Mr. H. 

Lindsay, Mr. Louis. 
Little Bob. 
Lucette, Mr. Tom. 
Lund, Mr. Joseph. 
Mackney, Mr. E. W. 
Morion, Mr. Waters. 
Palmyre, Mr. Stephen. 
Parker, Mr. Will. 
Parker, Mr. Tony. 
Penny, Mr. Richard. 
Plant, Mr. James. 
Price, Mr. Washington. 
Redden, Mr. Samuel. 
Redfern, Mr. 
Ritter, Mr. Carl. 
Ritz, Mr. G. J. 
Roberts, Mr. 

Robson, Mr. Henri. 





NEGRO DELINEATORS,. 


Russell, Mr. Barnes, 
Sidney, Mr. Eugene. 
Snow, Mr. Edward. 
Stanley, Mr. Jean. 
Storm, Mr. James. 
Thomas, Mr. W. P 
Thompson, Mr. Charles. 
Turney, Mr. 

Vincent, Mr. Fred. 
Wallace, Mr. J. W. 
Ward, Mr. Tom. 
Washington, Mr. George. 
West, Mr. W. (Stump Orator). 
White, Mr. Harry. 


| Wilton, Mr. George. 


Yankee Henri. 

Brothers Chirgwine, 

Brothers Edwards. 

Brothers Keeling. 

Brothers Kay. 

Brothers Morton. 

Brothers Richards, 

Brothers Seward, 

Brothers Spence, 

Brothers Sutch. 

Brothers Tabra. 

Brothers Travers. 

Brothers Wills. 

Brothers Wood. 

Court Minstrels. 

Dwight’s Minstrels. 

Marriott’s Star Troupe. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Carroll. 

Mr. and Mrs. Washington Davis. 

Virginny Female Minstrels. 

Collinette Family. 

Grimmitt Family. 

Sullivan Family. 

Mr. Thomas Barry and Miss 
Rose Lambert. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradley. 

Mr. and Mrs, Diey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coleman and Jim 
Keefe, 

Mr. Fox and Miss Sedgwick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hurley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Langan and Mr. 
Millicent. 





Charles and Carrie Moore 
(Skaters). 
Mr. and Mrs. Metz and Mr. 


Redmond. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Randall. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Sheppard and 
Young Lamb. 
Mr. and Mrs. Whittingham. 
Messrs. Aldridge and Mack. 
Messrs. Beet and Harris. 
Messrs. Bell and Juba. 
Messrs. Will Brown and F. B, 
Brydge. 
Messrs. Bridges and Ormond. 
Messrs. Brown and Newland. 
Messrs. Carroll and Brooke. 
Messrs. Churchill and Son. 
Messrs. Clifford and Banks. 
Messrs. Cobb and East. 
Messrs. Conway and Craven. 
Messrs. A. Davis and R. Greeley. 
s. Deulin and White. 
De Voy, Leclerq, 








and 
eel 

Messrs. Frank Diamond 
Will Grant. 

Messrs. J. L. Dixon, Sambo Fut- 
ton, and Miss Emily Mellon, 

ssrs. Goodrey and ‘Chute. 

rs. F. Gray and G. Southam, 

s. Guest and Vincent. 

s. Gulliver and Robson. 

. Harman and Elston, 

- Hilda and Bertram. 

. Jelliman and Power. 

Messrs. Lenton and Vincent, 

Messrs. J. Manhill and H. Raw- 
lings. 

Messrs. McKee and Rogers. 

Messrs. Melrose and Richards. 

Messrs. Bob Nish and Edgar 
Martin. 

Messrs. ax and Bell. 

Messrs W. Price and Randall. 

Messrs. Rice and D’Albert. 

Messrs. Spencer and Winch. 

. Starling and Collins. 

. A. Stephensand Howar.1. 

Messrs, Sylvester and Harrold. 

Messrs. Ward and Spundley. 


and 
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JUGGLERS, BALANCERS, ETC. 


Malle. Filomena (Velocipedist). | Victor Natator and Emma Day 

Eugene Dherang. (the Man Frog and Queen of 

the Waters). 

Blanche. Runner). Brothers and Madame Nemo. 

Professor Brown and Jones | Jefferson, Professor (Man Fish). Taylor, Master James (late 
(Velocipedists, &c.). Johnson, J. B. (Aquatic Enter- Jancer). 

Bryant's Marionettes. tainment). M. Valentine. 

Caselli. James King and Madame Isidora. Le Petit Victor. 


Adele (Wire Queen). 
Blitz, Herr (Plate Charmer). 
Le Petit Biondin and his sister | Hemming, 


Professor (Globe 


Madame Cashmore. Malle. Loyal. Brothers Wainratta. 
Dugwau. Don Jose Manoel. Wheeler, Madame (Living 
Signor Etherdo and El Nina Statuary). 

ume. ; 

GYMNASTS AND ACROBATS. 

Adair. Niblo. Brothers Pent'and, Clevori and Permane. 
Airec. Olmar. Brothers Potter. Colmar and De Vere. 
Alvantee. Onra. Brothers Ridgway. Desmonti and Sylvestre. 
Angela, Madame. Onzalo. Brothers Ridley. Elliott Troupe. ~ 
Atrato, Raslus, Brothers Rizareli. Eugene and Elvino, 
Avolo. Robarts, Carl. Brothers Roussillion. French and Angelo. 
Castellotti. Romah, | Brothers Victorelli. Casti Troupe. 
Che-mah. Sarina. Sisters Nathalie. Hector and Fane, 
Cleo. Sextillian. Angelo Family. Arlotti Troupe. 


Deani, George. 

Derhang. 

Devani. 

El Chico Humel. 

Elviro. 

Erato. 

Fstuardo, Signor. 

Ethardo. 

Etherdo. 

Franklin, H. 

Geraldine, Madame. 

Gerette, Mons, 

Giovanni. 

Hemmings. 

Hotine, Professor. 

Huto (the Flying 
Wonder). 

Jean, Mons. Victor. 

Johnson, Sam. 

Ju'ien, Victor. 

Kempe. 

Levantine. 

Leroni. 

Lind, Karl. 

Little Tod. 

Lillo. 

McLaughlin (Athlete). 

Morisco, Signor. 


Lowther Arcade. 


| St. Leon, Alfred. 

| Trevanion, Mons. 
Sillo and Elspa. 

| Verrecke. 

| Willio, Herr. 
Young America. 
Brothers Almonte. 
Brothers Alveno. 
Brothers Atrato. 
Brothers Avone. 
Brothers Bale. 
Brothers Bocaccio. 
Brothers Carlo. 


Brothers Eugenard. 


Brothers Francesco. 
Brothers Girards, 
Brothers Hanlon. 
Brothers Hemsley. 
Brothers Henrade, 
Brothers Honrey. 
Brothers Leoni. 
Brothers Leopold. 
Brothers Mellon. 
Brothers Orlando. 
Brothers Onza. 
Brothers Palmer. 





Brothers De Colmar, 


Brothers Ferdinand. 





Austin Family. 
Carrella Family. 
Chantrell Family. 
De Jean Troupe. 
Derkaro Family. 
Dickson Family. 
Dusoni Family. 
Echasse Family. 
Elbin Family. 
Ethardo Family. 
Etoile Family. 
Fillis Family. 
Forrest Family. 
Gilleno Family. 
Hickin Family. 
Hogini Family. 
Laturner Family. 
Lenton Family. 
Lorenza Family. 
Manley Family. 
Martinette Family. 
Matthews Family. 
Pridella Family. 
Ricardo Family. 
Silbon Family. 
Transfield Family. 
Whittoyne Family. 
Zamezou Family. 








DRAMATIC INSTITUTIONS. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND.—Iustituted, 1760. 


Fritz Troupe. 

Leon Troupe. 

Kennette and Volier. 

Professor Nelson & Sons. 

Les Petits Roussells. 

Pauline and Jacques. 

Persivani and Frank 
Van-de-Velde. 

Schmidt's Beautiful 
Children. 

Seal and Onri. 

St. Jean and Coutellier. 

Sydney and Je'lini. 

M. Clevoyne and Mdlle. 
Le Blonde. 

Miiie, and the Brothers 
De Glorion. 

Signor Grovini, Mdlle. 
Elliott, and Little 
Willie. 

The Finette Raymur 
Troupe. 

Nathalie, Leontine, and 
Blanche. 

The Famille Cadas. 

Wainratta and Leander, 


Incorporated, 1774. Office—10, 


DRURY LANE THEATRICAL FUND.—For the support of Decayed Actors and Actresses, Members 


of H. M. Company of Comedians, their Widows and Children. 
Incorporated 1775. Secretary—Mr. Charles Harcourt. 


fields, W.C. 


Instituted by David Garrick, 1766. 
Office—27, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's lun- 


ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND.—Instituted, February 16th, 1839. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter, January 29th, 1853. For granting permanent pensions to actors, actresses, chorus- 
Office—45, Wellington-street, Strand. 

DRAMATIC, EQUESTRIAN, AND MUSICAL SICK FUND ASSOC{ATION.—Established, 1855, for 
the purpose of aiding members of the above professions in sickness and distress. Office—16, 


singers, dancers, pantomimists, and prompters. 


Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 
ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE.—Instituted, July, 1858. 
homes and maintenance to aged and infirm actors and actresses, 


Secretary—J. W. Anson. 


Incorporated, June, 1859. To provide 
Office—411, Strand. 


MUSIC HALL SICK FUND PROVIDENT SOCIETY.—The object of this Association is to afford 
relief to the Members when sick, incapacitate by age or infirmity, or suff-ring from misfortune or 
death, All persons, of either sex, who shall have been two years in the profession, or whose liveli- 


hood is derived direct from Music Halls, are eligible. 


Offices—York Hotel, Waterloo-road, London, 


Lone Runs.—Actors frequently find it difficult to remember their parts after a “long 
run.” When The Beggars’ Opera had been played seventy odd times (a marvellous event 


in those days 


Walker, the original Captain Macheath, one night forgot the text. 


) ee 
“Hallo!” cried Rich, “ your memory ought to be good by this time.” ‘“ My memory’s 


good enough,” growled Walker, “ but you can’t expect it to last for ever.” 
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A Couple of Culprits. 


Ir never transpired whether the little old gentleman lived at Churchford, or whether he 
was only going there for a holiday, but unnoticed by two individuals who were the only 
other occupants of the carriage, and who were engaged in deep, earnest conversation, he 
seated himself in the next compartment, and soon became mentally buried in “The Largest 
Circulation in the World.” The train started, and for a time all went well—not even an 
accident occurred. The suburban panorama of tumble-down tenements, tan-yards, and 
poverty were passed, and the fresh country air began to find its way in at the window, 
rudely ruffling the white whiskers of the little old gentleman, who changed his seat, sitting 
with his back to his fellow-passengers, and within hearing of their conversation. “ It 
can’t be done,” he heard the stouter of the two exclaim. “Alec wouldn't have pluck 
enough to commit forgery.” “ But Bob could present the cheque,” the taller one replied. 
“We'd have him transported, and get rid of a nuisance.” The little old gentleman 
started, turned slightly pale, and then buried his head in the newspaper. “ No, no,” con- 
tinued the other, thoughtfully ; “we'll begin at Churchford with a burglary.” “And a 
murder,” added the tall miscreant. The little old gentleman’s florid countenance became 
white as driven snow, and he slipped off his watch and chain, and hid them in his boots. 
“Yes ; and then set the house on fire ;” and they both laughed with a diabolical chuckle, 
that curdled the blood of the listener, and compelled him, with feverish eagerness, to 
transfer his money to the lining of his hat. “Something must be settled to-day,” said 
the stouter man, after a pause, “or somebody.” The little old gentleman shuddered, and 
thought of his wife and children, for his life-insurance was overdue ; but his heart seemed 
to sink into his boots and join his watch, when one of the scoundrels sprang to his feet, 
and exclaimed, “ I’ve got it—we'll kill the old man.” With a cry of anguish, the unhappy 
passenger arose and made a dash at the communicator, but alas ! (as usual) it was not in order. 
Surprised and startled, the two plotters turned, and, evidently disconcerted, rose when 
the train arrived in Churchford Station, and the little old gentleman, in defiance of the 
bye-laws, opened the door and leaped upon the platform. “Here! Hi! Help!” he 
shouted. “ Station-master, guard, porters, police!” They all gathered round, with the 
exception of the police, who maintained their reputation by “absence.” “ Arrest those 
murderous villains.” “ What have they done?” Come down here to commit a burglary, 
and to burn a house down.” The station-master started—he belonged to a building-society, 
and had just received an allotment. “They were about to kill me; and, oh! what an 
escape I’ve had,” the accuser exclaimed, as he took off the wrong boot to look for his 
watch. In the meanwhile the two culprits had alighted from the carriage, and the first, 
advancing to the station-master, said, with an impudent smile. ‘‘ I confess to the burglary 
and admit the arson.” “ And I'll own to killing the old man,” added his companion. 
“ But,” continued the first, “it was only a matter of business. We are two dramatists, 
constructing a new play. We have come down here for a quiet country ramble, and our 
names are— GrorGe CoNQuEST AND Henry PeErtirt.” 


*aack Sheppard” fMith a Real Burglar. 


TALK about the realistic drama with its real horses, real water, real cabs, &c. Think of 
playing in Jack Sheppard with a real burglar. Such was my lot in Australia in the 
year 185- something, at the theatre, Ballarat. We were about commencing the drama of 
Jack Sheppard, when two strange men were seen mysteriously walking about behind 
the scenes, Everybody was inquiring of everybody as to who they were, and at last it 
oozed out. They were detectives. But what do they want? “You'll see,” said my 
informant, “ by the end of the piece. They are going to allow a certain gentleman to play 
through his part, and then they’ll walk him off to Melbourne on a charge of burglary.” 
“ Yes ; but who is it?” said I. “ You'll see,” was the reply, and so I did, for at the fall of 
the curtain the officers walked off the mimic thief-taker, Jonathan Wild.—ALrRep 
NELSON. 


Too LirtLe To BE AN Actor.—Mrs. Siddons was once very much pleased with a young 
actor who played Norval to her Lady Randolph ; but she teld him that much as his talents 
had impressed her, ‘‘ he was too little to become a great actor.” The prediction was 
falsified, for the little Norval became the great Kean. 
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Golden Words. 


HE following letter, addressed hy an old author to a young actor 


Ga commencing his profession, should be printe «din golden letters, and 

LL placed on the first page of every part a novice studies for the stage, 
that he may have these precepts constantly before his mind ;— 

: “My youne Frienp,—You have lately adopted the stage as a pro- 

¢ fession, and you seek my — as to your chances of ultimate 


G 


success, and my advice how to obtain it. Consult yourself. If 
Ce your motive is vanity, the mere desire ‘to show off,’ to parade 
your personal advantages or your elocutionary powers, you will 
come to naught. But if the mimetic fac ulty be strong in you, 


flowing, so that your mind is found constantly engaged in 
investig 


even to over- 


watching and 
rating character as expressed by the weaknesses and the imperfections 


of those around you; if you find yourself imitating the whims and oddi- 
ties of your ne ighbours, drawing likenesses of them by way of gesture, voice, 
and grimace, then are you a comedian. 

** If, on the other hand, the passions of mankind rather engage your sym- 
pathy, and, instead of taking delight in imitating their follies, your mind 
becomes deeply moved by conte mpl: iting, and medité iting on, those feelings 
that are powerful e ynough to overturn the reason, such as love, revenge, ambi- 
tion, and the like —if your sympathy with such passions be so great and so 
deep that your meditation thereon rises to the illusion that you yourself suffer 
(by the mere force of your own imaginings) the passion of which you are the 
imaginary witness, then you inhale the true afflation of the tragic muse, and 
you may become a tragedian. 

‘It is vain to become the pupil of some old artist, and thus learn how to 
play two or three parts. This 1s to be a parrot, not an actor; for what you do 
is not of yourself, and the very tones of your voice are the dictates of 
another brain. 

“Your first lesson on the stage should be to stand still and attend to what is 
going on. This you have not yet learned to do, Your mind is in your legs and 
your arms, and as it has no business there it makes them aw kward. ‘Stage 
fright i is a paroxysm of vanity. If you could only believe that the audience 
think very little of your presence (being engaged in attending to some thing 
much more import unt) you would not attract their notice by your uneasiness. 
Learn how to listen, to’ pay entire and devoted attention to what is said and 
done in the scenes where you are concerned. If you can do this well you 
will be a better actor than many who have learned to speak before they can 
walk. This entire devotion of your mind to others removes its attendance on 
yourself, and your limbs will ‘immediately assume natural, easy, and there- 
fore proper attitudes. It relieves you also of stage fright, there by composing 
your mind and releasing your fac ulties. 

“Learn the words of your part so perfectly that they shall come to your 
lips without the effort of memory. Learn also the context, for you must be 
perfectly familiar with the whole scene to take your proper place in it; and 
the meaning of your character lies frequently as much in what is said to you 
as in what you ‘utter. Moreover, if your mind is employed in re membering 
the words, it cannot simultaneously be employed in depicting the character 
you are representing, and monotony is the result. You should know your 
words so that you find it impossible to say anything else. Do not imagine, as 
some do, that you can alter your part to advantage, and discover off-hand 
better expressions than the author, with great care, study, and mental apti- 
tude, has chosen for the character. Study how to develop that character, not 
how to add to it impertinently. Think what expressions of face are appro- 
priate while listening to the dialogue, what gestures are natural. Do not 
burst into animation when your speech begins, and rel: apse into apathy when 
you have done your mouthing. If you form one in a number on the stage, do 
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not employ your leisure with gazing around the audience, or exchanging 
remarks sotto voce with your neighbour. Such conduct is indulged in by some 
of your elders on the stage—it is a sign they have lost interest in their pro- 
fession, because it has ceased to take any interest in them. Be not misled by 
such vain and impertinent nonchalance. Whatever you do, do it perfectly 
and with all your heart. You have some physical drawbacks, both of person 
and of voice, but none that genius cannot efface, that resolute study cannot 
overcome, * Yours truly, 

“ Dion Boucicavtr.” 













——xX 
Cheay Rururp. 
BY HENRY J. BYRON. 


T is astonishing what a number of people will insist upon looking on 
and speaking of the theatre as a necessity. Disappointed managers, 
especially in the country, seem to consider it a positive crime on the 
part of the public if the theatre happens to be badly attended. 
* Here,” they will say, “is a town with a hundred thousand or so 
0) inhabitants, and three or four nights out of the six the theatre is 
“> nearly empty.” They will argue as if people could not exist without 
going to the pl vy. And this ‘surely accounts for the frequent cry of 

“no support” on the part of provincial proprietors. That there are 
many many thousands of intelligent beings who read novels, enjoy 
bill ards, pic-nics, and parties, and who generally amuse themselves from one 
ear’s end to another, and yet who never feel any disposition to go to a theatre, 
is a fact that is either ignored or not appreciated by innumerable caterers for 

the public. 

The theatre is a luxury, and luxuries should be well paid for. If you want 
Giesler and game-pie you mustn’t grumble at the expense. Of course you can 
do without either. So can many people do without going to the theatre. But 
when they do go, I contend that they should pay well for the enjoyment of a 
pleasure which i is as mucha luxury in its way as the aforementioned agreeable 
dainties. It would be invidious, and in bad taste, to point to those theatres 
which have suffered from cheap prices, and others which have improved as 
; properties by the adoption of an opposite course, but one or two instances in 
' support of my theory that those of the public who care for the play will cheer- 
| fully pay handsomely for their amusement, may not be altogether out of place 
i| in a representative magazine like the Era Almanack. Those who do not care 
| for the play—a much larger class even amongst the people who have no 





























straitlaced objection to it than most managers think—need not be consulted 
in the matter, because the mere fact of a low charge for admission would not 
tempt them; indeed, it would rather confirm their belief in the unattractive- 
ness of the entertainment. 

Some years ago I was interested in the management of a London theatre, 
which, Phoenix-like, sprung from its own dust and Lashes into an unprecedente d 
popularity, and has since, under careful and tasteful management, held its own 
as one of the most fashionable and successful of playhouses. The great difficulty 

was to fix on the prices of admission, but I carried my argument in favour of 
higher prices than more favourably situated houses, The stalls filled nightly. 
Naturally the overflow, at once dear and distressing to the managerial heart— 
for to see carriages drive away with disappointed occupiers is a trial to the 
strongest acting manager—had to be provided for. But how? The dress 
circle is a capital part for seeing and hearing, but the stall visitors would have 
none of it. And why? Unfortunately the charge for admission was precisely 
half that of the stalls. When the more aristocratic of the visitors heard this, 
they at once settled it would not do for them to enter the unfortunate dress 
circle, At length a brilliant notion struck the box office-keeper, who also 
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superintended “ the front” during the evening. When the “ overflow ” to the 
stalls inquired the price of the “ next best places,” namely, the despised dress 
circle, with a daring ingenuity that artful official replied, ‘The same as the 
stalls,” and wonderful to relate, the sides of the circle (and of course the worst 
part) were filled nightly by visitors who had previously refused to sit anywhere 
under six shillings. That the six shillings should have blossomed successfully 
into half-a-sovereign at the popular establishment in question, and that all 
other parts of the house are cheerfully filled at greatly increased prices, is, I 
think, a pretty strong argument in favour of my anti-cheap theory. 

Having given a London example, I will now relate my experience of the 
opposite line of conduct in a great provincial town—a town with half-a-dozen 
theatres and half a million of inhabitants. Here I had the misfortune to 
manage a theatre “with a reputation to keep up.” It was exceedingly un- 
popular, as most theatres with “ reputations ” are, and was generally closed a 
good deal in the course of the year, opening spasmodically at Pantomime- 
time, on the visits of one or two very popular stars, and occasionally with an 
Opera Company. But asa rule, though possessing a time-honoured reputa- 
tion, it didn’t pay. Very near to this gilded sepulchre (the gilding, by the 
way, was rather ancient) there stood a large rambling minor theatre (and why 
they should be called minor theatres, when they are invariably the biggest in 
the town, I don't know), which was in its way popular, and managed to keep 
open all the year round, without a “reputation.” The same actors played at 
each house, but the prices of admission at the patent theatre (oh, yes! it 
possessed a “patent,” but that was scarcely consoling when nobody came) 
were rather higher than at its less aristocratic neighbour’s. ‘“ You'll never 
make the ‘ Royal’ pay,” my kind advisers continually cried, “ never until you 
lower the prices.” At length, very reluctantly, I complied with the request of 
my friends. At all events, I thought, their suggestions are unselfish. As 
they never pay to go in, the prices of admission can scarcely affect them. 
So [ lopped off a shilling here and a sixpence there, engaged such a company 
as had not been seen within the walls of the establishment for many years, 
and, with a calm air of pleased expectancy, awaited the “rush.” But it 
appeared to the ordinary frequenters that the entertainment wasn’t worth a 
rush; and yet I had engaged one of the greatest local favourites ever known 
in the town, a gentleman who, on leaving for London, had enjoyed a “ benefit” 
extending over five nights! Think of that! I had secured the services of 
one of the most admirable and popular of London comedians, and of a young 
actress then in the first flush of a fame that rapidly grew into something very 
great ; to say nothing of the mounting of the pieces, new scenery, extensive 
and expensive everything, and what did the playgoing public do? It came, 
but in smaller numbers (I thought this was impossible, but it wasn’t). Yes, 
in smaller numbers than ever. ‘The applause was overwhelming; the Press 
eulogized the plays, the players, and the liberality of the “enterprising ” 
lessee. Lessees are always enterprising, by-the-bye. But after a few weeks 
it turned out that the old habitués of the house had seldom come, and the rest 
of the public had rather kept away than otherwise. 

“ How is this ?” I said to the friends who had advised me so disinterestedly 
to reduce my tariff. 

“ The fact is,” was the reply, “the people don’t think it can be so good as 
it was before, since you have lowered the prices of admission.” 

I had proved the truth of my theory ; but, in the teeth of a tremendous 
loss, the triumph was scarcely satisfactory. 

It would be idle to point: to very many provincial theatres which have 
become lowered in tone, and in actual value as speculations, by the suicidal 
policy of “cheap prices.” Whenever you see, in some small country town, 
that a “fat pig” is to be given away, or that the “ gallery is reduced to three- 
pence,” or that “the first six to the gallery shall be admitted free,” or any 
other tempting bait of a like description thrown out, depend upon it the 
drama is not likely to profit, nor the management likely to be rewarded, nor 
the “look out” for the lessee of the future to be improved, nor the property 
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enhanced in value by such “cheap” and decidedly “nasty” devices. I very 
recently attended several performances in a small canvas theatre—purists 
might term it a “ booth”— which was “ pitched” at the side of the sea, in a 
small and unfashionable watering-place. I was struck by the respectable 
nature of the whole entertainment, and more especially by the good behaviour 
of the highly respectable audiences who crowded the canvas show. Five-act 
blank-verse plays were spoken correctly—with, possibly, an occasional eccen- 
tricity as regarded the aspirates—and the “dresses, scenery, and appoint- 
ments ” were worthy better housing. What is best of all, ie short season 
paid, and paid well. A shrewd person attached to this peripatetic temple of 
T'hespis informed me that the cause of this satisfactory state of things was 
that “ there were shilling seats, and nothing under threepence.” This, in a 
little booth, is synonymous with the seven-and-sixpenny stall and the shilling 
gallery of more favoured establishments. Assuredly, “ going to the play” 
is a luwury, and whenever Veuve Cliquot comes down to sixpence a bottle, 
people will turn in preference to Bass. 


—_—_ #§ —__— 
first Dights at the Play. 


BY CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 





> T seems but the other day that advantage was taken of a corner in The 
Eva Almanack to make “ A Plea for the Pit.” But time flies, and 
fashion changes as quickly as the years roll on. It will be well to recall 
© ) the circumstances which urged this former remonstrance on behalf of 
44 our time-honoured critical bench before any allusion is made to a sub- 
$C, ject which is now earnestly discussed by all who take an interest in the 
S$“) present and in the future of the drama. When this plea for the pit 
“5 was made the struggle had already commenced for stage reform and 
more ennobling work. The drama, which for many years had been 
drifting helplessly on the waves, was not so near a safe haven as it is 
now. It was ‘constantly dragged down by strange eddies and fatal under- 
currents. The art of amusement had been so lowered that burlesque was 
only another name for idiocy. The snare of opera bouffes was so cleverly set 
that the stage became the means of advertising pretty incompetence instead 
of introducing worthy talent. Im many quarters a desire was expressed for a 
healthy and stimulating reform, but the whole question was at sixes and 
sevens, no one could agree upon leading principles, and thorough discord 
turned the theatrical arena into a Babel. Capitalists and managers, authors 
and actors, critics and public, were at loggerheads, Confusion reigned 
supreme. Parisian opera with its enervating jingle, Parisian comedy with 
its unworthy motive, hopeless translations with their want of tone and cha- 
racter—these were the Will-o’-the-Wisps which carried public opinion hither 
and thither, usually depositing it into a swamp or morass. At that time no 
actor had risen to imitate his dramatic ancestors and take the town. In those 
days authors of talent were far rarer than they are now. There was no chance for 
Shakspeare then, no hope for the poetical drama, and no ambition which would 
lead to the foundation of a new school. The critics who lifted up their voices 
against trumpery, frivolity, and sensuality were execrated by the managers, 
who could not afford to be condemned for what they must have known was 
indefensible, and such were the unworthy devices adopted for out-shouting the 
voice of public opinion that it seemed to the spectator that the good ship 
would founder before his very eyes. In this predicament it was well, no 
doubt, to make an appeal for the restoration of the pit, and indirectly to 
demand that the voice of a just and generous public might be heard. It was 
shown how the seats of the drama’s best friends were handed over to the 
professors of a scented dilettanteism ; it was argued that the oldest inhabitants 
were hunted out and thrust under the circle fur the sake of furthering the 
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advances of newer and more butterfly friends; it was urged that attention, 
interest, and silence, were all threatened by the substitution of stalls for pit, 
and that the art of acting suffered also from the insolent inattention of the 
late comers. Statistics are not at hand to show how far the managerial mind 
yielded to the pressure of the pit question, but it is quite certain that in many 
theatres the pit benches were restored, the encroachments of the stalls were 
checked, and it was for once and all decided that an architect who would con- 
struct his theatre without making provision for the pit in its accustomed 
place would make an egregious blunder. Be this as it may, when the reaction 
which had been long hoped for came at last it was welcomed by the same 
generous voices which have encouraged every ambitious enterprise, every 
great exponent of art, and every noble creation of the dramatist since the very 
birth of the drama. The clear voice of public approval and the loud roar of 
genuine approbation were not wanting when the great plays of our greatest 
poet were worthily produced, when such art was promised has not been 
welcomed for years, or when on all sides were seen signs of high aims, 
industry, and ambition. But there appears to be no limit to the eccentricities 
of fate. We build a noble house, decorate it magnificently, and behold, some 
careless workman upsets his glue-pot, and the whole edifice is burned to the 
ground, We devote months and months to the completion of a play or a 
novel, and suddenly the children of our toil are lost ina cab. We find that 
our nobility having expended princely fortunes on jewels for the adornment 
of their wives are robbed at a railway whilst the ladies’-maid is flirting with 
the footman. These accidents will happen, but few more strange coincidences 
van be quoted than the curious and almost inexplicable attitude which has 
recently been assumed by those who have in their hands the destinies of 
managers, authors, and artists alike. Just at the very time when the tide 
is turning those on whose assistance we had most relied are found not in- 
different. but obstinately pugnacious. Just at the hour when the reform is 
accomplished, when incontestable proof is afforded that the lost art of acting 
has been regained, just at the instant when new actors, new authors, pio- 
mising students, and industrious workers are springing up at every turn, the 
best disciplined section of the audience suddenly turns mutinous. What 
would be said at a seaport if when the lifeboat was ready to be launched not 
a sailor came forward to man it; what would not be our surprise if when a 
regiment was called into action the non-commissioned officers turned tail 
and mutinied; and what, indeed, are we to think, in these brighter days of the 
drama, of the attitude which has been assumed by pit and gallery alike on the 
first night of new plays ? The generosity, the good sense, the decorum, and the 
nice feeling of the main body of a theatrical audience have been proverbial in 
England. If an author gave good work the pit undertook to see he had fair 
play. If an actor or actress came forward for a hearing the man who refused 
to give that hearing was threatened with extinction. A manager has never 
before had to appeal in vain to the good sense and good feeling of his “ kind 
friends” the public. If the pit ever erred in anything it erred on the right 
side of leniency, but it supported with a bold and strong hand the dignity and 
manly character of a body of Englishmen, No cliques, or claques, or dodges, 
or tricks have been permitted to, exist in English audiences owing to the high 
tone enforced by the audience themselves. ‘Those behind the curtain expected 
fair play, and they got their jewel toa lady and toa man. Suddenly and myste- 
riously, however, the theatrical atmosphere on certain first nights has under- 
gone a serious and unwelcome change. ‘The respect which managers hitherto 
enjoyed has suddenly disappeared. ‘The fair play which artists have hitherto 
received as their right and their privilege, is threatened with annihilation. 
The fruit of labour, toil, and anxiety is rudely plucked from the branches, 
thrown down and trampled on, and the comtort of the major part of the 
audience is seriously interfered with. 1 have no wish on the present occasion 
to theorise. 1 have no intention of exaggerating; but | demand attention to 
facts. Fact No. 1. On the first night of the production of The Merchant of 
Venice at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre some of the Venetian costumes which 
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were accurate to a button anda fringe were hissed and howled at because, I con- 
clude, they were not admired. Fact No. 2. Mr. Franks and a brother actor were 
jeered and hooted on this occasion for wearing the Venetian costumes which cor- 

rectly illustrated the period. Fact No. 3. The gentleman who was deputed to 
read a legal document during the trial of Shy lock received the treatment 
which has hitherto been awarded to the man in the red tie at an Oxford com- 
memoration. Fact No.4. On the occasion of the opening of the Court Theatre 
under Mr. John Hare’s management there was a lawless and illogical spirit 
in the house, that finding no red tie to howl at in the matter of costume it 
vented itself on the drop curtain, which was hissed because it was as accurate 
and careful work as the Venetian dresses. Fact No. 5. On the first night of 
Macbeth at the Lyceum there was such a wild disturbance before the curtain 
drew up on a work which had caused considerable anxiety and thought that 
ladies in the theatre were terrified, the artists were seriously alarmed behind the 
curtain, and that calmness which the contemplation of such a dramatic study 
demands was gratuitously disturbed at a vital moment. Fact No. 6. When 
Mr. John Ryder, one of our very best actors and a true friend to the drama, 
essayed to play Macbeth at the Queen’s Theatre he was disturbed by the 
persistent institution of a comparison between Shakspeare’s sublime tragedy 
and a vulgar catchpenny murder of the day. I do not believe it is possible to 
dispute the accuracy of one of these half-a-dozen facts, and they occasion grave 
thoughts and anxieties. Now, arguing from these facts here represented, it 
would appear to be perfectly clear that the good old playgoer of old, that 
temperate and discreet judge, has abdicated in favour of hot and not always 
discriminating youth, or that he has been forced from his seat in a somewhat 
rough-and-re ady fashion. It is perfectly certain that no one in the possession 
of the slightest modicum of sense would hiss a subordinate actor for wearing 
a Venetian costume ; that no one who had escaped from the pinafores of child- 
hood would be silly enough to hoot a drop curtain; that few who possessed 
the slightest generosity would threaten the fate of such a venture as Macbeth 
with hideous demonstrations ; and that it argues a vulgar imagination to dis- 
cover any analogy between a great Shaksperean tragedy and a Whitechapel 
murder. The earnest student of the stage had no hand in these things, the 
enthusiastic playgoer never countenanced such unworthy scenes, the admirer 
of dramatic art would never have dreamed to forget himself so far as to insult 
the manager who was doing his best for him, to frighten the artist who looked 
up to him for generous support, or to turn the hitherto peaceful and orderly 
auditorium into a debating society or a bear garden. It has been attempted 
to lay the blame of all these scenes upon the gallery, but I wish I could think 
that the pit was altogether without reproach. I can vividly recall the first 
night of Macbeth at the Lyceum, and see now the members of the pit standing 
on the benches and dealing out their execrations with the same kind of fury 
that has been directed before now to reigning families at the Tuileries. There 

is no need to dive into the causes which have suddenly changed first nights 
at the play from welcome and enjoyable occasions to evenings full of terror, 
discord, and annoyance. Some say one thing and some say another. Some 
put it all down to personal misunderstanding, and others to the Saturday 
half-holiday movement. Suffice it to say the annoyance exists, and it behoves 
all the best friends of the drama to persuade the combatants to moderate 
counsel and to the resumption of the principles of peace and common sense. 
Saturday first nights, which were merely chosen in order to give the actors a rest 
after an exciting evening, are being gradually dropped by theatrical managers. 
It is unfair to the author and ungenerous to the artist to submit his work to 
the verdict of such excited partisans; and after anxious consideration it is 
considered far better to postpone novelties until the joyousness of pay day has 
worn off, and until an audience can be collected of ‘be temperate and consist- 


ent pattern of old. Great things often arise from small causes, but I feel 
syre an appeal has only to be made to the good sense and generosity of the 
yublic in order to put a stop to scenes which, from being amusing, have 
Sendeen annoying and unfair. ‘Tradition and precedent have never given a 
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privilege of noise to any one section of the house, and it would be a sad day if 
it became necessary to station policemen in the galleries in order to preserve 
order, or to sink down to the indignity of one of those theatrical beadles with 
a wand of office who for many years have awed the galleries of transpontine 
theatres into silence. It is the right and the privilege and the duty of 
the whole house to protest against indecency or impertinence on the 
stage, and to criticise by applause or dissent, but the mere bandying 
about of personalities from one part of the house to the other has hitherto 
been reserved for silly Oxford and Cambridge boys. Once introduce the 
childishness and personality of the commemoration, and the theatre will 
be shunned by its truest and staunchest friends. As matters stand there is 
something wrong, and I do not hesitate to say that the Parisian claque system, 
with its wearisome and persistent iteration, is preferable to the rough, hoy- 
denish, pully-hauly horse-play which has driven the old pitites from their 
seats, and has made the appearance of a woman in either pit or gallery a rare 
occurrence and almost an impossibility. Energy and demonstrativeness and 
enthusiasm are all very well in their way, but there may be an excess of one 
or all of them, and when the matter is calmly considered those who thought- 
lessly suggest the fun which leads to noise, and the personalities which grow 
to disorder, would be the very first to regret the pain they unconsciously inflict 
upon innocent victims. When a new play is produced the manager, author, 
and actor alike risk a great and serious stake. It is at least due to these faithful 
servants of the public that they should get fair play from the public, but it is 
most unfair to increase their natural nervousness and anxiety by the paralysis 
of fear and apprehension which these scenes have occasioned. Any mistake 
on the part of the actor is visited upon his head with tremendous severity and 
austerity, and the least the actor can hope for in return is fair play and no 
favour. If we are to improve the condition of the stage and produce good 
work a system of mutual toleration and good feeling between those before 
and behind the curtain must surely prevail. But as matters stand fancied 
grievances are made the means of disturbing the harmony which has hitherto 
distinguished the theatrical meetings of which we are all so fond. If the 
good old honest and earnest playgoer who for years has been the backbone 
of our stage will only use his common sense in order to check the impetuosity 
of hot-headed youth all will be well again. And such counsel is earnestly 
needed at the present moment. Let one night of the year, Boxing-night of 
course, be set apart for a carnival of fun and good-will, and let us once 
more go to the theatre with pleasure and leave it without pain! 


Drert or CELEBRATED SincERS.—The Parisians love their actors well, and like to know 
where they eat, drink, sleep, and live, when off the stage. A successful player is ademi- 
god with them. Every detail of his private life is soon published to a delighted little 
world of theatre-goers, and the curious Parisians are soon able to consign to their tablets 
notes like these :—Malibran used to have supper in her dressing-room about half-an-hour 
before the rising of the curtain; Alboni always liked to hold 4 fan in her hand while 
singing ; Grisi was wont to bury her face in a bouquet of flowers while standing at the 
wing; and la diva Patti has a penchant for bottled stout between the “‘ waits”; Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho, when acting, adores a basin of soup, smoking hot, and flavoured with 
grated cheese. Some few years back she was engaged at Marseilles, and her first thought 
on arriving there was to inquire where she could order her favourite dish. She was 
recommended an humble restaurant just by the theatre, and, going there, gave her order 
in person. At nine o’clock mine host called his serving-maid, and, placing a gigantic 
tureen in her hands, told her to take it to Madame Carvalho, on the stage. He added 
that orders had been given to let her pass with her bowl, and, on the girl’s assurance 
that she would recognise the cantatrice, sent her off with the soup. Everybody gave 
way before the servant carrying the sacred meal of the “star,” when suddenly, between 
the wings, she caught sight of Madame Carvalho, who was singing the finale of the first 
act of Lucia. Ravenswood and his betrothed were just about to begin the passionate 
strette which brings down the curtain, when, enters the maid, who places her tureen on 
the mossy bank in front of the fountain. Then, lifting up the cover, and plunging in a 
spoon, she exclaimed, to the stupefaction of actors and audience, “ Begging your pardon 
for interrupting you, Sir, and the lady—but here’s the soup !” 
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Authors and Managers. 
BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 


| N author (we may take it) is a person who writes and sells “ pieces,” 
© and a manager is a person who buys and sells pieces. They stand 

\\y precisely in the same relation to each other as the potato producer 
DRS and the potato salesman. The commodity they make, sell, buy, and 

: 7 sell is one much in demand. Fifty Theatres, more or less ; fifty 
\e pO managers, less or more; and three millions of people, in round 

No 9 numbers. in London alone are consumers of this commodity. The 

A~ “provinces” (in which offensive term the whole of Ireland and 

o) Scotland is included), with twenty-seven more millions of people, 

are also consumers of this commodity. Surveyors are now mea- 
suring the ground, architects are preparing the plans, and capitalists are find- 
ing the money (so [ am told) for more Theatres, but no one is building a new 
author. The small and devoted band of six dramatic authors (more or less) 
has been recently diminished by one who has taken one of the fifty London 
Theatres, and has turned manager ; while another, and the most fruitful and 
original of our authors, has again taken to the stage, and so diminished 
the hours during which he can cultivate the dramatic potatc. ‘“ Revivals,” 
however good and carefully done, cannot go on for ever. The playgoer 
will not always be fed upon hashed mutton. It requires a superhuman 
faith in the great law of supply and demand to go to sleep calmly in the 
face of such a prospect. F 

I am not taking up my rusty pen, and dipping into my cobwebbed ink- 
stand, to frighten my unknown friends, the untried authors; my purpose 
is rather to encourage these much-enduring, and sometimes much-inflicting, 
writers. They produce bundles of manuscript with amazing facility, but 
very few of these bundles ever take the form of acted plays. During the 
last seven years I have looked at seven hundred bundles of this description 
—an average of two a week—and not one of them has been what it pro- 
fessed to be—a play suited to the Theatre which I attempt to manage. I 
may have misjudged some of these pieces, according to my lights, but, if 
so, other managers must have done the same, as [ never heard that any one 
of these rejected manuscripts became a successful play at another London 
Theatre. The few—the very few—manuscripts that had the apparent 
making of a play in them were either not fitted to my company, my plans, 
or my house. Kejecting one-half as utterly worthless, as the production of 
men, women, and children who had no vocation for play-writing, the other 
half may have contained a certain amount of cleverness. If this clever- 
ness had been devoted to a careful study of the theatrical market, to the 
character of theatres, the plans of managers, the whims of audiences, the 
peculiarities of actors, and the composition of theatrical companies, and if, 
after this study, twenty plays had been carefully constructed and written, 
five of these plays might have struck root, and the others have withered 
where they were planted. 

The untried dramatic author never makes a greater mistake than when 
he assumes that the manager is blind and deaf to his merits; the manager 
is only too glad to find a new play and a new writer; but the mangers dealing 
in tragedies and melodramas are not the people, as a rule, to look at so-called 
“ musical pieces ;” and managers dealing in farces and musical pieces are not, 
as a rule, the people to look at tragedies and melodramas, It is worse than 
useless for an untried writer to suggest an “ Oriental extravaganza” to a 
manager, as pieces of that description are almost written on the stage, in con- 
sultation with manager, actors, scene-painters, costumiers, and musical 
directors. The untried author has improved of late years in the matter 
of penmanship, and in many cases he sends his play in a printed form, 
which saves the manager's time, and patience, and eyesight. The untried 
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author, however, relying upon type or good penmanship, is sometimes too apt 
to send in his plays as if he dealt in them “wholesale and for exportation. 
The clearest handwriting I ever saw came to me in the shi ape of three plays, 
sent in one bundle, and a letter, equally clear and business-like, came to me 
within a week, and at a busy season of the year, to know if 1 had read these 
plays, and had decided on each or all of their merits. Another gentleman was 
a little more peculiar, not to say unreasonable. In the morning he sent a 
bundle which appeared to me to be written in Chaldee. In the evening he 
caught me at the stage-door, and seem surprised that, as a scholar and a gentle- 


man, I had not fluently read his piece, which was written in Gurney’s short- 
hand! 


—x 


A Story of the French Stage. 





BY F. W. HAWKINS 

—_HE heroine of this story is the wife of Moliére, the original in some 
- respects of Agnés in L’Ecole des Femmes and of Célimene in Le 
<i Misanthrope. Her portrait is thus drawn in the first of these two 
plays :—* Ellea les yeux petits ; mais elle les a pleins de feu, les plus 
brillants, les plus pergants du monde, les plus touchants qu’ on 
SW puisse voir. Elle a la bouche grande; . . . mais ony voit des graces 
@ qu’ on ne voit point aux autres bouches. Et cette a en la 
voyant, inspire des désirs ; elle est la plus attrayante, la plus amou- 
ruse du monde. Sa taille n’est pas grande, mais elle est aisée et 
bien prise. Elle affecte une ene dans son parler et dans ses 
actions; mais elle a grice & tout cela, et ses maniéres sont engageantes, ont 
je ne sais quel charme & s’insinuer dans les cours. Pour de Vesprit, elle en 
a, du plus fin, du plus delicat. Sa conversation est charmante. Elle est toujours 
sérieuse ;”” mais “ veux-tu de ces enjouements épanouis, de ces joies tou- 
jours ouvertes? Et vois-tu rien de plus impertinent que ces femmes qui 
rient & tout propos? Elle est capricieuse, mais tout sied bien aux belles, ou 
souffre tout des belles.” How Mdlle. Moliére (married actresses of that day 
were not called “ Madame”) repaid the affection of her husband, one of the 
most estimable of men, need hardly be stated. Her infidelities were eens 

and on one occasion, being reproached by him with her obvious liking for « 
certain Abbé, she replie 1d that he was quite wrong, as it was M. Lauzun vn 
preferred. Moliére, partly, no doubt, in consequence of this misconduct, died 
at an early age; the theatre in which he had played since his installation in 
Paris was transferred by the King to Lulli, and the majority of his troupe, 
reunited under the lez udership of Malle. Moliére, migrated to the Hotel du 

Guénégaud, in the Rue Mazarine. 

lt was here that, one evening in 1675, after playing in the Circé of Thomas 
Corneille and Devisé—a piece now remembered chiefly on account of the 
splendour with which it was brought out—Mdlle. Moliére was followed into 
her dressing-room by a man who, stationed in one of the wings, had paid 
marked attention to her acting, but whom she had never seen before. 
“What,” he asked, “has depriv ed me of the happiness of seeing you to- 

day?” “See you to-day, Monsieur! what do you mean?” “ Mean,” 
said the stranger angrily, “you fail to keep your appointment with me, 
and when I seek you out, fearing that you have met with an accident, you 
treat me as the most criminal of men.” “La Moliire began to think that ‘her 
visitor was mad or drunk, but another glance at his face did away with 
the suspicion. “I have never seen you before; why do you claim to know 
me?” “Good heavens!” exclaimed the stranger, “and you can have 
such audacity after what has passed between us, after you have granted 
me twenty stolen interviews!” La Moliére, flushing with indignation, 
valled in the other members of the company. ‘The stranger protested as 
strongly as before that La Moliére had frequently granted him secret 
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interviews, adding that the necklace she wore was a present to her from him. 
With these words he attempted to snatch away the article. The company 
could not brook such an affront, and the stranger was handed over to a 
commissaire and conducted to prison. 

The next day it came out that the stranger was M. de Lescot, a Président 
of Grenoble. Enamoured of Moliére’s widow, he had left no stone unturned, 
but without success, to make her acquaintance. Before long he was led to 
believe that his hopes were realized. <A girl named Tourelle, living in one of 
the not most respectable quarters of Paris, bore a striking resemblance to 
Mdlle. Molicre, and could imitate her peculiarities of voice and manner to 
perfection. Now, at the instigation of a Madame Ledoux, who had un- 
deservedly gained the Président’s confidence, she caused herself to be intro- 
duced to him as La Molitre. The Président, completely deceived, loaded her 
with gifts from a shop on the Quai des Orfévres, including a necklace of the 
same pattern as that which Mdlle. Moliére intended to wear in Circé. Every 
evening for some weeks did he go to the theatre in the Rue Mazarine, the 
most observing of all observers. La Tourelle expressly enjoined him not to 
speak to her at the theatre, as her comrades, jealous of her greater triumphs 
on the stage, liked to spread reports to her disadvantage. One day, however, 
she failed to keep an appointment with him, and the Président, unmindful in 
his anxiety of her request, made his appearance behind the “scenes” of the 
theatre. The result has already been narrated. 

This explanation was not sufficient to establish the innocence of La Molitre, 
particularly when the goldsmith of the Quai des Orfévres, being confronted 
and questioned by that outraged lady, declared parole @honneur that she it 
it was for whom the Président had bought the necklace. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Ledoux and La Tourelle, on attempting to get away from Paris, were 
apprehended by the police, and their confessions silenced all doubts. The 
results of the action taken by La Moliére may still be seen in judicial records, 
The Président was required to pay a fine of 200 écus, and to declare to the 
greffe, in the presence of the actress and four of her friends, that through 
mistaking her for somebody else he had been led to defame her. The 
same judgment condemned the two intrigantes to be whipped in front of 
the principal door of the Chatelet and of La Molitre’s house. The ewgis of 
Court favour was thrown around La Tourelle, but the sentence on Ledoux 
was duly carried out. So, although Christian burial was refused to actors 
who died without having abjured their art, they could, after all, get a 
litttle justice on this side of the grave. The adventure I have recorded is 
commemorated in Thomas Corneille’s next piece at the Theatre du Guénégaud, 
L’Inconnu, in which Mdlle. Moliére played the Comtesse. 

Cette ligne qui croise avec celle de vie 

Marque pour votre gloire un moment trés-fatal 
Sur des traits rassemblants on en parlera mal 
Et vous aurez une copie. 

Little more than a hundred years afterwards the Parisians began to hear 
of the similar story of the Diamond Necklace. 


Musicat Tastes.—There is no accounting for taste in music. When the King of the 
Sandwich Islands was entertained at a concert, he was asked what instrument he pre- 
ferred. His Majesty frankly confessed that he liked the drum better than all the instru- 
ments of the orchestra. 

Tue Dvuxe’s THEATRE was the first theatre built after the Reformation. It was in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and scenery was then used for the first time. 

A Songer Doc.—We saw recorded in a teetotal publication some years ago that a do 
trained up with a horror of alcohol, got off his stool and ran away when his master playe 
‘Drops of Brandy” on the flute! 

Suavinc Lapy Macsetu.—At a performance of Macbeth in India during the hottest 
season of the year, for want of a lady possessed of dramatic talent, the character was 
undertaken by a male performer. Unhappily he owned an extremely black beard, and 
by the time the fourth act ended he found it necessary to shave. To perform this opera- 


tion he was seated at the wings between the acts when the curtain was rung up. The 
spectacle of Lady Macbeth being shaved turned the last act of the tragedy into pantomime, 
s0 uproariously did the audience laugh throughout. 
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Ba Gale of Tyranny. 





BY MARTIN BECHER. 


Y name is Peter Shakspere Smogg,—please note this spelling of 

rr the great Bard’s name,—by that slight straw may be traced the 

direction of my mind, firm, uncompromising, no new-fangled 

notions about me! I was born—pshaw!—why dilate on such 

trifles P—undoubtedly I was, and followed out the routine course 

prescribed by nature in the shape of undergoing one convulsion 

for every tooth, and, as they say of the cheers at low convivial 

dinners, “a little one in.” My parents—ah! why did I ever have 

a father —a mother such as J had would have been ample for all 

my wants. If I could only have existed in a premature condition 

I would have forbidden the banns, as sure as my name is Shakspere! My 

mother had been employed in a Terpsichorean capacity at “the Lane”; my 

father was in that department of the refreshment line which embraced the 

supply of a and shrimps. My mother’s name had got so deep into the 

books of my male parent for these expensive delicacies, that—as the wretch 

jestingly remarked—he took her in pawn, and before her twelvemonth was 

out she presented him with a pledge in the shape of myself. He is responsible 

for my disgusting prefix, Peter,—she for making me a godson of the Immortal 

Bard. She formed my taste for the legitimate drama; from him I received no 

taste save that of the cane. Ah! sweet mother! Shakspere exuded from her 

at every pore; when she handed me my tea her soft voice whispered, “ As you 

like it”’; and, after every exhibition of the brutal cane aforesaid, she murmured 

soothingly, “ All’s well that ends well,” and I was comforted, even though 

my end did not feel well. When my father savagely seized the tragedy in 

manuscript which might have immortalized me, and proceeded to convert it 

into bags for retailing his odious shrimps, she kissed my burning forehead, 

and sighed, ‘“ Love's labour’s lost,” whilst he, soulless villain, chuckled his 
opinion that it was “ Much ado about nothing.” 

So I grew——each day developed more and more my adoration for my 
illustrious namesake. I knew him by heart; but here, again, my malevolent 
sire indulged his low-world satire at my expense. I dared not even recite 
above my breath, for if he heard me begin “ What shall he have that killed 
the deer?” I was certain to be interrupted by “ Why, six months to be sure, 
and precious lucky if he got off with so little.” And his invariable reply to 
my “Is this a dagger which I see before me ?” was, “ No, no, it’s only the 
ham carver, you young fool; get on with your work, do.” Not even the pre- 
sence of my dear mother could make such a home congenial ; so, at the age of 
seventeen, with her to back up my request, 1 begged my father to allow me 
to choose the stage for my profession ; no Caliban or bully Bottom ever roared 
as did my progenitor upon that luckless occasion, and I confess that, later on, 
I followed his example, but in a very different manner, when he informed me 
that I was shortly to become a limb of the law in the office of a most respect- 
able and severe solicitor. 

On reflection this was not to be borne; what said my poet, “Oh! it is 
excellent to have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous to use it like a 
tyrant.” Iran away from home ; then hunger drove me back with a yearning 
in me (which I despised) for the saveloys and shrimps, and although no com- 
ment greeted my defection, this evidently hurried on my sacrifice upon the 
altar of the law. 

Thank heaven! glorious Will had never to sit upon a three-legged stool and 
brood over musty parchments in a lawyer’s office,—it would have killed him! 
For me the dregs of my allowance of the milk of human kindness went sour 
in the first week, and I contracted a bad habit of glaring at the clients. This 
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recreation, which after all only feebly expressed my feelings of contempt for 
society in general, eventually proved the ruin of my legal prospects. 

My father had not deceived me in his de scription of my employer, Mr. 
Sumpthink. He was presumably respectable, and undoubtedly severe. His 
views were anti-Thespian to the last degree, and the general run of his clients 
indulged in lank hair and white neckcloths. Further, his head clerk was 
deacon of a chapel at Clapham, and the other two, who with myself completed 
the -establishment, taught in a Sunday-school, and indulged in al fresco 
preaching at Hampstead of the most emphatic and lymphatic description. 
Can I more thoroughly express the moral debasement of the establishment 
than by saying that the name of the Bard was a tabooed subject ? Or need I 
add that my parent must have known this when he selected the situation for 
me? “'lo be, or not to be, that was the question, whether ’twould be nobler 
in the mind to suffer the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, or to take 
arms ”’——no, I had an objection to taking arms (not alms, no one offered 
them), so I decided that it would be “ nobler to suffer ”—which I did. 

A ray of light broke in upon me one day. The son of one of our clients had 
got inveigled (so his father said) into a promise of marriage with the daughtcr 
of an actor. We were for the father, Towzer and Merryfield for the plaintiff, 
who had duly brought an action for breach. When Towzer and Merryficld’s 
young man entered our office he must have imagined that the whole estab- 
lishment was suffering from an attack of English cholera, so deep were the 
stifled groans which accompanied the uplifte de yes of every member. I was 
ordered to return with him for certain documents. We had scarcely got 
outside the door before he said, “ They are a pretiy lot; but you're one of 
the right sort, I know, look here,—Will you fill in Polonius for seven-an’-six, 
or say Laertes for half-a-sovereign ; and cheap, too, if you take the fencin’ into 
consideration ?” Explanation, of which I was much in need, followed my 
excited queries, and before Towzer and Merryfield’s was reac shed I had paid 
my money, and was booked to appear as Laertes in an amateur entertainment 
on the following Monday. But stay, could I be perfect by that time? Would 
Yowzer and Merryfield’s young man sit down with me on the nearest con- 
venient doorstep and just listen whilst I repeated the whole of Hamlet from 
beginning to end? He declined—on the score of want of time. 

Life thenceforth became more bearable, and of evenings, when I was free, 
we had rehearsals. Oh, how my blood boiled to hear vile dabblers murdering 
the immortal verse of the world’s poet! On the Monday evening of the 
performance I doubt whether the great bard himself, had he been accommo- 
dated with a seat in front, would have recognised his own handiwork. The 
critics —bah !—they were only envious, but they did me the faint justice to 

say that at least I was letter perfect in my part! What cared I? Genius 
was within me, and I knew it; from that moment, under my assumed name of 
Mac-Kembell, I expended all my available coin in showing how Shakspere 
should be expounded. Nevertheless, after a time the m: utle of despondency 
again began to cling around me like a saturated cloak! I panted for the 
boards—for the genuine article. This amateur work was only the shadow, 
T aimed at the substance ; and to quote an author, for once not my namesake, 
“ Heaven soon granted what my sire denied.” It feil out thus: a wealthy 
client of my employer, Sir Jukes Jeerington, Bart., resided on his estate near 
the town of Brittlesea; being engaged in a heavy law suit, it became necessary 
that several deeds should be produced for counsel. These the Baronet was 
unwilling to trust out of his possession ; it was therefore arranged that a clerk 
should be sent down to copy them, and the task was entrusted to me. I hated 
the Baronet, had bestowed upon him, in fact, an extra amount of glaring ; he 
was a pompous numskull, with an air of being composed of a superior sort of 
clay to that employed in the construction of his fellow-creatures. Faithfully, 
however, I executed my weary task, and day after day I transmitted an 
allotted amount of work to the office in London. Brittlesea boasted a thes atre, 
and a happy accident made me acquainted with its manager; occasionally in 

the early evening I met him, and over sundry drinks, which I remember well 
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he allowed me to pay for, I unburthened my sentiments to his listening ear. 
Shall we not frankly admit that “there's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them as we will”? It was a murky evening in October when 
my day’s work completed at the Hall, I met the Manager stalking along with 
disordered brow; at sight of me he paused, and in answer to my conventional 
inquiry as to his health, pronounced himself upset. Further questioning 
elicited the fact that a somewhat famous tragedian had at the last moment 
“thrown him over,” as he expressed it, leaving him with all his preparations 
completed, and his posters out, but minus a Hamlet for his opening next 
night. The whole landscape turned round with me; my blood mounted to 
my brain. Why here—here at Brittlesea was the opportunity hot to my hand 
which I so long had dreamed of! By cautious steps I led the subject round, 
till—no, I could not believe it—I, Shakspere Smogg, under my professional 
name of Mac-Kembell, stood engaged to assume the delinquent tragedian’s 
part, with a fifth share of the profits after deducting all expenses. 1 should 
have gone home and pinched myself to make sure this was not a dream, but 
my new partner insisted on instant rehearsal; and, nothing loth, I followed 
him to the Theatre. The company was summoned in haste, and when I went 
to bed that night I had realized the beginning of all my aspirations—I had 
gone through Hamlet in professional company ! 

Did I sleep? No, not much; an audience, densely packed from floor to 
ceiling, kept waking me with their plaudits as I made point after point. Sir 
Jukes Jeerington’s next day? No, impossible ; there was an eleven o'clock 
call, and, as the universal joke has it, how could they rehearse Hamlet with 
that character left out P I hastily despatched a line to the Baronet pleading 
illness as an excuse for non-attendance, and posted a similar letter to the office 
in Lendon. On returning to my lodgings, after a long morning’s rehearsal, 
I was informed that a gentleman had called to inquire for me, but though 
surprised for the moment at this intelligence, the circumstance became 
absorbed in the momentous events just then occurring. 

Six o’clock! We are to ring up punctually at half-past for some trumpery 
farce, and then The Manager is excited ; it is scarcely necessary to add, 
therefore, that behind everyone is more or less excited also,—constant messages 
reach him from his wife, who is taking money in the front (he himself is 
dressed for the King), and before the curtain goes up he informs me that I 
must do my best, for there is a great house,—* five pounds three and nine- 
pence in money, and more coming in.” I do do my best, and Brittlesea 
acknowledges the fact by applauding at the termination of the first act in a 
mild but thoroughly appreciative manner. Anon there are loud calls, but 
they ere for the Ghost; how the vulgar mind is taken by the sight of a suit of 
armour! Never mind, I'll force it out of them yet. The second act contains 
scant opportunity, but now the third is about to commence, and now I feel 
my time has come! . 

My reflections were suddenly interrupted by the Manager, who, rushing 
unceremoniously into my dressing-room, and flinging himself into a chair, 
gasped out, “ We've done it, my dear boy, it’s a hit, the great county family 
have just come in and taken the largest private box.” ‘ And who do you call 
the great county family,” I began, when the call-boy appeared in breathless 
haste to say that the curtain was going up, and that the King was being 
inquired for in every direction. The Manager fled without answering my 
question ; before I was five minutes older I knew for myself! : 

I had entered—the first lines of the famous soliloquy it was my habit to 
deliver without raising my eyes, but at “ Who would bear the whips and 
scorns of time” I had used to roll my glance around the house inquiringly. 
I made my point upon the present occasion, beginning at the box which I had 
been informed contained the great county family. Horror!—it could not 
be !—and yet it was !—there, grinning and gesticulating in my direction, sat 
the odious Sir Jukes Jeerington, Bart., and by his side—accumulation of 
miseries !—was my employer, Mr. Sumpthink 1 A veil fell from my eyes. I 
knew I was looking on the gentleman who had inquired for me at my lodgings 
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in the afternoon. The stage rose under my feet—I staggered—fell—and 
Hamlet for that night came to an abrupt and unexpected termination. 

There is not much more to tell; Mr. Sumpthink discarded me on the spot, 
my relentless and fiendish male parent followed his example. This I could 
have borne, as great men in all ages have faced calamities. But inexplicable 
mystery! from that moment the Managers of the United Kingdom made 
common cause with my oppressors, and banded themselves against me. No 
further opportunity of displaying those talents which I undoubtedly pos- 
sessed was ever afforded me, and, reader, as though “to point a moral and 
adorn a tale,” I am now compelled, from the vulgar necessity of earning a 
living, to carry a banner at the head of the “supers” in a spectacular drama 
at the very house where my dear mother ‘erstwhile exhibited her talents. 

And the empty-headed, unappreciative public dares to lift up its eyes and 
mourn the decadence of the drama! ! 


——— #{ —— 
A Mistaken Capture. 


BY C. OSBORNE. 








MONG the vicissitudes of the theatrical profession few were greater 
than those experienced by country actors who, having with difficulty 
saved a few pounds from their slender salaries, ventured to London 
without introductions, devoid of friends, and having to rely upon 
some playbills and a few newspaper paragraphs as vouchers for the 
experience to which they laid claim. Of course such a state of things 
has no longer an existence in London; the opportunities of com- 
munication have increased a millionfold, convenience of travel has 
augmented beyond calculation, the numerous theatrical agencies 
prevent premature journeys to the metropolis, and it may be 

mentioned that players’ salaries have somewhat improved since the time of 

which I am speaking. The extraordinary adventure of the provincial actor 
which I am about to narrate was told me by my long-esteemed and dear friend, 
the late Alfred Crowquill, and, as I have never seen an account of it in print, 

I venture to offer it here, as the worthiest place to record such a circumstance. 

With the ambition that used to be more stirring with provincial theatrical 

people years ago than, I think, rules at the present time, a country player, 

named Heslop, left that indistinct land conveniently called the Provinces, 
metaphorically seeking fresh fields and pastures new in the crowded streets 
of London, alas, there to find the solitude that Byron describes, “’Midst the 
crowd, the hum, the shock of men.” His poor purse was but ee lined, 
while his knowledge of town was not so great as to enable him to make the most 
of the little he possessed. He sought stage-door after stage-door, at first 
boldly asking for an engagement in “his line,” then, as his last gold piece 
was changed, he grew less particular, and was willing to go in for anything; 
gradually the counting of shillings changed to the reckoning of pence, waist- 
coats were hypothecated, followed by the cloak that hid poverty if it did not 
give much warmth. What chance had the poor actor then as he went humbly 
touting for employment: an internal voice,—and there was plenty of room for 
it,—told him that he was striving in vain, that what had not come to him 
before could not happen to him under worse conditions. At last, starving, 
hopeless, too wretched for despair, Heslop went home to his miserable attic 
to lie down and die. An old woman, almost as poor as himself, brought from 
the room below his that she occupied, a small cup of water-gruel, and went 
away about her work, leaving poor Heslop in a state of occasional delirium, 

How long he had remained so he could not guess, when he felt a firm hand on 

his shoulder, and he was requested to get up and accompany the person who 

was accosting him. Heslop pleaded that it was impossible; he was physically 
unable to move, besides in his present state of fever such a proceeding would 
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cause his death. These arguments were nothing to his assailant, a sheriff's 
officer, who knew his duty to his employer and who was resolved to arrest his 
man, whatever might be the result. It was in vain for the poor actor to 
expostulate, to urge that there was some mistake, that he had no debts, for the 
very good reason that he had not got any credit, the minion of the law was as 
inflexible as Rhadamanthus, though perhaps he was not quite so just. Brought 
at last into the street, Heslop convinced his captor that it was impossible for him 
to walk, soa cabriolet was hired and the poor fellow was heaved up into it with 
trembling knees and chattering tecth. At last, that hotel of insolvency, the 
sponging house, was reached ; Heslop was put into a room by himself, and his 
supposititious creditor was sent for. By this time the prisoner was far too 
wretched to want more than to be left alone, and, this favour having been 
vouchsafed him, he went off into a sound sleep which was doubtless made 
deeper by the exertion he had been put to. He was aroused by the sound of 
a conversation between his captor and a stranger. The officer was pleading 
that he had got into the house which had been indicated to him, and had 
arrested the occupant of the back attic therein, while from the manner of the 
stranger, who was manifestly the creditor, it was very clear that the man had 
gone to the wrong door, at any rate had got the wrong man. This fact seemed 
to give fresh life to the lucktess prisoner, and his wits, already sharpened by 
misfortune, came to his assistance. Thus, when he was informed by the man 
who had dragged him from his wretched pallet that he had liberty to return 
to it, he very decidedly expressed his intention of not doing anything of the 
sort. “Of course I should pay for a cabriolet,” said the creditor, “I mean a 
hackney-coach,” he added, as he saw Heslop shaking his head, “ But you can’t 
want to stay in a lock-up,” expostulated the officer, “ besides, if you aint well 
your best place is in bed.” “So I thought first of all,” said Heslop, “ but you 
dragged me here against my will, and now I only go when you can persuade 
me to do so.” This situation of affairs induced a consultation with the 
landlord of the inhospitable house of un-entertainment, and the trio returned 
to their obstinate prisoner. ‘“ 1 quite understand you,” said the legal boniface, 
“vou want to be compensated. Well, say a pound.” Heslop shook his head. 
**'T'wo, three, four, five.” Still the same result. All three got anxious; they 
saw that they were in a dilemma. At last matters were arranged, and Heslop 
was sent home in a hackney-coach, with twenty pounds in his pocket, and a 
lighter heart in his breast than he had had for many a day. He stopped the 
jarvey on his way and took a basin of soup at an eating-house ; his disease 
was starvation, and he knew the remedy to apply. The next day he awoke a 
very different man. He took his clothes out of pawn, and, with the gold 
jingling in his pockets, he once more made his appearance at the stage-door of 
a theatre, I think it was at the Surrey, the house to which he was afterwards 
so long attached; since his last visit an opening had occurred to make way for 
him, terms were arranged, and within a few days, restored in health, he had 
reached the aim of his ambition, and was acting before a London audience. 
He was a painstaking actor, and for years maintained his position under the 
late Mr. Davidge’s management; and those who remember his wonderful 
impersonation of Fagin, as written by Dickens and designed by our veteran 
Cruikshank, will rejoice at the result of his mistaken capture. 

Hamuet in A Buaze.—During the time of Mr. Garrick’s performance in Goodman’s- 
fields, the stage rose so much from the lamps to the back scenery that it was very difficult 
for a performer to walk properly on it, and unfortunately it was then the custom to intro- 
duce their ghosts (in the play of Hamlet) in a complete suit of real armour. The dress 
of this august personage was one night, in honour of Mr. Garrick’s Hamlet, borrowed 
from the Tower, and was consequently rather too ponderous for the Royal Dane! The 
moment, therefore, that he was put up the trap-door, unable to keep his balance, he 
rolled down the stage to the lamps, which caught the feather in his helmet. The ghost 
seemed in danger of being consumed by mortal fires, till a gentleman roared out from 
the pit, “Help! help! the lamps have caught the cask of your spirits, and, if the iron 
hoops fly, the house will be in a blaze!” The commotion may be easily imagined! The 
curtain dropped, the affrighted attendants ran on the stage, carried off the ghost, and 
quenched the fire by laying him in a tub of water! 
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An Actor’s Memory. 
BY G. EDWARDS. 


~~) HIS story has nothing funereal about it. Its title has an “In 
(G72 Memoriam” flavour, but I am not going to tell you of anybody 
[" ) who has been “planted out” and “passed over to the majority,’ 
GH as irreverent humourists would say of the defunct. No! My 
i story pertains rather to the memory, or to speak by the card, the 
CVEYO power of memory characteristic of actors in general, and of Jack 
34>  Lowcommin particular. Amateur actors lof course exclude. It is 
oy) well known that two or three prompters every year fall victims 


; to the arch enemy through their incompetency. But professional 
actors as a rule have good memories. Of course there are excep- 
tions, There was Richard Yates, an excellent comedian, notwithstanding 


the satire of Churchill, who wrote,— 
“Lo! Yates! Without the least finesse of art 
He gets applause. I wish he’d get his part.” 

There was also Colley Cibber, of whom the following incident is recorded. 
Playing one night in a Roman tragedy, and coming to the words, “ I was then 
in Rome,” he stuck fast, He looked for assistance from the prompter, and 
not getting it he rushed to the “ wings,” seized the fellow by the collar, 
dragged him to the footlights, and exclaimed, “ Hang you, you scoundrel, 
what was | doing in Rome? Why don’t you tell me?” But then asa “ set off” 
to this there is the stor y of Benjamin Boanerges, the “ eminent tragedian,” 
who hated prompters. Called them the curse of the profession ; props for the 
incompetent ; helps for the indolent, and other hard names. One Saturday 
night B, was announced to appear in his “ great impersonation of Hamlet” 
at the Theatre Royal, Smokeborough, where old Tapwell held the book. B. 
was a very heavy tragedian. He looked upon the works of Shakspeare with 
mingled feelings of awe and admiration. He never ventured to deliver a 
word of its text without duly weighing it. Its every letter he valued as 
a jewel not to be trifled with. Now Tapwell regarded all playwrights as 
bores, and had a special horror of five-act tragedies. He entered upon the 
duties of the night in question with dread, He knew his man. He knew also 
that there was a chance of his being robbed of the pipe and glass in which it 
was his custom to indulge when the theatre lights were extinguished and 
the playgoers had gone home to bed. He laid his plans accordingly. He deter- 
mined that it should not be his fault if the tragedy “ dragged.” “ If B. wants 
a minute for every word,” he remarked to one of his tavern chums, “why he 
won't get it, that’s all.” But B. was not in the humour to be hurried. The 
text of Hamlet was more familiar to him than household words, and so unaided 
he plodded along. By the time the famous soliloquy was reached the patience 
of Tapwell was thoroughly exhausted, and the result was as follows :—‘'To-0-0-0 
be-e-e-e,” said the tragedian, each word appearing to drag a ton’s weight in its 
rear. “ Or not to be,’ borne on the wings of a hoarse whisper, came with 
lightning-light rapidity from the prompt side of the stage. B. gave a 
sudden start and clenched his fist, but went on, “ Or-r-r not to be-e-e.” 
The prompter was ready with “That is the question.” The tragedian gnashed 
his teeth; he gaye utterance to “a one-horse oath”; but again proceeded,— 
“ Th-a-a-a-a-t is-s-s the ques-s-s-tion,” ‘* Whether it be nobler,” whispered 
Tapwell, and the tragedian’s eyes flashed fury at him. The look meant mis- 
chief, and thinking discretion the better part of valour the prompter resolved 
to abandon his project even if he sacrificed his beer. But the unaccustomed 
interruption had by this time disconcerted the actor. For once his memory 
failed him. He wanted prompting, and didn’t get it. Ere long, however, he 
regained his wonted composure. ‘The play went on, and by half-an-hour after 
midnight Hamlet had fallen by Laertes’ sword. The curtain being down the 
tragedian rushed to the wings. ‘“ Where is he?” he shouted in a voice of 
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thunder, “where is he? Let me get at him!” And he got at him. He 
seized the poor prompter by the throat. He shook him. He applied to him 
the epithets rascal, villain, dolt, idiot, miscreant, and sundry other derogatory 
terms usually found in a tragedian’s vocabulary. “ What do you mean by 
prompting me, you vagabond?” he exclaimed. “I—I—I thought you 
wanted the word,” spluttered poor Tapwell. ‘“I-—TI, Boanerges, want a word 
of Shakspeare! Confound you,” roared the actor. ‘“ Why don’t I kill you ? 
Why don’t [kill you?” “Cos you know you'd be hung for it!” replied the 
exhausted prompter in a whisper, his professional whisper, and he rushed 
from the theatre with a curse upon his lips for all heavy tragedians. But this 
is not my story. (Accuse me of digression, dear reader, and I will plead 
guilty.) I want to tell you of Jack Lowcomm. Jack boasted that he had a 
better memory than any man breathing. I have heard him solemnly declare 
that he remembered the circumstances of his birth, and whenever I ventured 
to doubt his assertion he would silence me by saying that he was there and I 
wasn’t, and that he ought to know best. He once told me that he could repeat 
every line in Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, and offered to do it. I took his 
word, and begged that he wouldn’t. For similar reasons I declined to put 
Jack to the test when he boasted of his ability to recite the text of one or two 
modern dramas which shall be nameless. “Talk about a quick study,” said 
Jack, “why I never read a part more than once. My memory is marvellous. 
I never forget.” Nobody ventured to call Jack an economiser of the truth, and 
for a time he enjoyed his proud pre-eminence. But pride goeth before a fall, 
and Jack was destined to have a most ignominious tumble. It came about 
thusly. Of Jack’s “set” Tom Waukingent was a very popular member. He 
could tell a good story, sing a good song, jest without wounding the suscepti- 
bilities of others, and was indeed in the very best sense a jolly good fellow. 
Tom had made up his mind to seek the fortune denied him at home in distant 
lands, and it was hinted among two or three of his most ardent admirers, of 
whom Jack Lowcomm was one, that a farewell dinner would be the correct 
thing. But a farewell dinner means work for more than the cook, and “ who 
will undertake the preliminaries ?” was the question. This was soon settled 
by a hearty “Iwill” from the lips of Jack. There was no time to be lost. 
That night was devoted to the preparation of a polite circular giving notice 
of the intended compliment. The next day some fifty of Tom Waukingent’s 
friends were made cognisant of the proposed banquet, and in a very short 
time Jack was in a position to assert with confidence that the “ affair” would 
be a great and glorious success. The eventful day arrived. The tables were 
laid, and groaned beneath a load of the delicacies of the season. The Chair- 
man took up his position, the hosts were seated, a terrible show, but where 
was the guest? The place of honour on the President’s right was vacant. 
“ Why, where’s Tom ?” exclaimed a dozen voices in chorus. If a thunderbolt 
had fallen at Jack Lowcomm’s feet he could not have looked more frightened. 
He suddenly became conscious that he had been guilty of something which 
somebody has described as worse than a crime—a blunder. Starting to his 
feet and clapping his hand to his forehead, he cried, “G REAT Heavens! I 
quite forgot toask him!” And so it was. Jack had been so intent on securing 
a goodly number of hosts that he had altogether ignored the guest. A roar 
of laughter followed his announcement. Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark 
left out was nothing to this. Happily, however, Jack knew where to find his 
man, and before the mutton was cold he had him safely seated at the festive 
board. Poor Jack was of course unmercifully chaffed, and it is worthy of 
remark that never afterwards was he heard to boast that he had an infallible 
memory. 


Actors’ Benerits.—Actors in bygone days had recourse to strange devices to draw a 
good house for a benefit. Liston once rode on a jackass; Mrs. Powell played Hamlet; 
Mrs. Glover Sir John Falstaff; Plowton exchanged parts with Mrs, Davenport, she 

laying Sir seme and he Mrs. Malaprop; Kean played Harlequin; and Fawcett Sir 
ertinax MacSycophant, 
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A Oneer Sensation. 


BY J. L. TOOLE. 





AVE you ever been in an earthquake? No? Then, alas! you do 
not know the sensation of gliding along the surface of this 
terrestrial globe, and taking the globe with you. But I hada sen- 
sation once to which even this was nothing. Iam coming to it, 
presently. I have known many things more agreeable than a 
= rapid descent through a stage-trap into the “ Enchanted Cavern ” 

(ot cords, pulleys, and shirt-sleeves) below! But do not imagine 

that refer toanything of that kind. Certainly not. I am coming 

to it, presently. Going up in a balloon may be a pleasant experi- 

ence; but how about coming down again, with an escape of gas, 

and the ballast all expended? And yet my sensation was far more terrific. 
I am coming to it, presently. A friend of mine, who boasts that he never 
a an omnibus to get out, and who consequently always alights on his 
back, must be thoroughly used to that sensation by this time, and I hope 
he likes it. Not that it is anything like mine. I am coming to it, presently. 
But first let me remark that the philosophy of dreams is but imperfectly 
understood. LI wish some great mind would announce a — on the 
* Relation of Dreams to the Actual Incidents of our Daily Life.” I don’t think 
I should attend, but I wish some one would explain how it is that when you 
have been disturbed by “ Boots” in a dream of failing from the top of ‘the 
monument (and justas you have got half-way down) one goes off to sleep again 
and resumes the journey! Unless you have actually done it, you have no idea 
‘how much the dream resembles the real sensation. Not that this was my 
sensation. I am coming to it, presently. The absurd rumour that I had 
done the rapids, and went over the Niagara Fall in a small canoe and a 
Boyton coat and continuations, was based on a dream which I had during a 
short sojourn in the hotel of the hospitable and ever-watchful host, Mr. Old- 
field. There was no occasion for me to try it, so completely had the effect 
been realised in my natural imagination. But what I am about to speak of 
was no midnight fancy. I am coming to it, presently. I once heard 
Charles Dickens describe, with a kind of weird enchantment, the sensa- 
tion of holding on to a first-class carriage which had been shot over a 
bridge, and was hanging suspended by a single chain above the surging 
river into which other carriages and passengers had been just precipitated. 
And yet after giving all possible help to the sufferers below, he actually 
returned to the carriage to pick up the MS. of a monthly number of “* Bleak 
House ” which he had left on the seat, and which he found lying scattered 
upon the floor. That must have been a sensation, And yet unlike mine. I 
am coming to it, directly. One memorable night in my public career I was 
destined to take part in a performance at Astley’s for the benefit of the 
veteran equestrian Cooke, and while waiting for my “ turn,” I took to wander- 
ing at the back of the stage to pass away the time. All was darkness and 
gloom. I heard the distant tramp of the horses below, but I could see nothing, 
and eventually lost my way. In trying to retrace my steps, and to avoid a 
pitfall, 1 came across a wooden partition, which I thought would guide me to 
a safe retreat. Presently I found the ground beneath me slightly moving. 
I seized the edge of the partition, or I must have fallen heavily—I knew not 
where! Suddenly there came a flash of light from a passing lamp (a glimmer 
of hope to me), and I realised my position. I was standing on the back of a 
performing elephant placed under the hay-loft into which I had wandered, 
and from which, but for that gentle creature, I must have fallen some 
fifteen or twenty feet into the open area below—probably never to rise again. 

That was my “ Queer Sensation.” 
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Acting on the blood, they purify it from all humours, rendering the life-giving fluid healthy in its action, 
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thousands of testimonials bearing witness to their efficacy. 
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The Marvellous Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and all Chest Affections, 
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From Rev. J. STONEHOUSE, St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Nottingham. 
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fair trial in my own family, and have also supplied it to persons suffering from Cough in my Parish, and in every 
instance it has given immediate relief. In some cases, after passing sleepless nights, one or two doses of the 
Pecrorine have had such a good effect that persons have got a good night’s rest, and the Cough has speedily 
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. Chemist, Rotherham, for using the word “ Pectorine.” » 
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A NEW LABEL, 

Bearing their Signature, thuu—LEA & PERRINS— 

Which will be placed on every bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
After this date, and without which none is genuine. 


*,.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in sauces throughout the World. 











NOVEMBER, 1874. 





INDIGESTION. 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE., 
Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. SEE NAME ON LABEL, 


Sold as Wine, in Bottles, from 3s. ; Lozenges, from 2s. 6d. ; Globules, from 2s. ; and as Powder, 
in loz. Bottles, at 5s. each, by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


MORSON and SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 















THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW 1X-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


AMUSING, ENTERTAINING, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


Origin of Fairs, the Bearded Woman, the ¥ lyin ¢ Man, a Female Hercules, the Fire-eater, 
Dwarfs, Giants, &e. 

THE OLD SHOWMAN AND THE OLD LONDON FAIRS. By Tuomas 
Frost, author of “ Circus Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol. crown S8vo. . 

“We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of ¢ hatty and pleasant information. 

All who are interested in theatrical matters shi a l read it at once. Eva 

“One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian. 
Cc lowns, Riders, Acrobats, the Astk ys, Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henglet , saungers, &e. 

CIR . U S LIFE AND CIRCUS CELEBR ITIE Ss. By THOMAS Frost, author 

*The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,” &ce. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
= more interesting and amusing record can, indeed, scarcely be found.’ nday Times. 
“We must take leave of an interesting book with the remark that Circus life he ws been fortunate 
in its historian.” —Academy. 
Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitre ; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at the 
Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, and Garrick at “ Button’s ;” 
at the Three Cranes, &c. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, including the Origin of Signs and 
Reminiscences connected with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, &c. Edited by CHARLES 
HinbLey. With many quaint Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. : 

“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this entertaining volume a mass of curious facts which 
are well worth ‘studying, giving, as many of them do, reliable illustrations of the manners and 
customs of different times in our social history.”—DPublic Opinion. 


Ben Jonson 


Just ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 6s., 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CHEAP JACK. By Crartes 
Hinp ey, Author of “Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings,” “The Origin of Signs,” &e. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


-RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY. 


Rimmel’s Fragrant Perfumes, Star of India, Ihlang-Ihlang, &c., 
from 2s. 6d. 


Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s, 

> Rimmel’s Pure White Glycerine Soap, 6d. and 1s, 

Rimmel’s Aquadentine, to whiten the teeth, 2s. 6d. 

Rimmel’s Velvetine, a refined imperceptible Toilet Powder (3 shades), 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

Rimmel’s Perline, the only harmless white, and Hebe Bloom, a splendid rouge. In 
packets, 1s., boxes, 2s. 6d. 

Rimmel’s Photochrome, to restore grey hair to its original colour, 3s. 6d. 

Rimmel’s Perfumed Almanacs, 6d. and 1s., by post, 1d, extra. 

Rimmel’s Christmas Cards and Sachets in immense variety. 


NE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, 
— Strand; 128, Regent Street; 24, Cornhill, London. : 


JAMES SHELDON, 


126, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
fine-Art Publisher, Print-seller, and Stationer. 

A Large Collection of Sporting Engravings, after the most Eminent Artists,— 
Herring, Alken, Hall, &c., &c.,—Hunting, Coaching, and Racing Illustrations. 
Melton | Mowbray Hunting Scraps, Quorn Hunts, &ec., &e. Derby, Newmarket, 
and Punchestown Races. Steeplechases, dc, FRITH’S PHOTOGRAPHS, 
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JOSEPH GILLOT? S 


CELEBRATED 


Steel Pens. 


BY ALL DEALERS T RS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the ae 
fac simile 
Signature, 





















' Xe ON RECEIPT OF 8/6 IN STAMPS | 
PRAGA 1 00Z. SAMPLE HAMPER SENT. 


a. Can also be 
' had In 
copDD's 
\ PATENT 
1 BOTTLES. 


Je Yaler_ potty damantes as Cy Gh 


— Fhe. FA A 





QTMPSON'S (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

The above establishment, so many years known and acknowledged the very best house 

in London to dine at, has had added to it a magnificent Ladies’ Dining Room, where 

ladies can dine in the same style and at the same price as gentlemen do in the large room 


down stairs ; also private rooms for large or small parties. 
E. W. CaTHiz, Managing Director. 








= 
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WASH YOUR Dogs!] ii NALDIRE’S TABLET 


Is a Medicated Soap for washing Dogs. It destroys 





fleas and other insects, cleanses the skin, removes all 
smell, and makes the coat beautifully soft and glossy. 
The soap is free from poison, 

Price 1s.; of all Chemists, and of Barctay and 
Sons, 95, Farringdon-street. 

N.B. Beware of low-priced imitations, which are 
worthless, 
“ Naldire’s Tablet is harmless to do gs, but fatal to fleas.’—F rank BuckKLAND. 





WORMS AND DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 


“STONEHENGE,” in his celebrated work on the Dog, says: “ Worms are a fertile source of 


disease in the dog, destroying every year more puppies than distemper itself.”’ While The Field 
Fi says, concerning distemper :—“ All treatment, to be successful, must be prefaced by the expulsion 


of worms.” 


NALDIRE’'S POWDERS 


Safely remove these pests within one hour, and are strongly recommended as a preventive 
against distemper. They give tone to the stomach, and produce first-rate condition in Dogs. 


“ Scalford, near Melton Mowbray. 

“ Keeping, as I do, so many valuable mastiffs—possibly as many as any breeder in England— 

I have used Naldire’s Powders, and consider them an effectual, speedy, and safe remedy for 
Worms in Dogs. (Signed,) “M. B. Wynne.” 


ONE DOSE A CURE. Sold in Packets, price 2s., 3s. 6d., and 5s. each, by all Chemists, 
and by BARCLAY AND SONS, 95, FARRINGDON-STREET., 


- MONTAGUE CHATTERTON AND 00, 


firtists AND [LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Offices.—38, Acton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, 
Steam Works—308, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


Portraits, Litho Wlindotv-Hills, and Tincographic Posters of any Dimensions. 


Erie aD Oe 


in 
BAKING Bi Edt 


HAS BEEN AWARDED 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible, 





Sold everywhere, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s, Boxes, 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


SPOONS ann 


SLACK’S 
ELECTRO-PLATE. 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS. 


Is a coating of Pure Silver 
Over Slack’s Nickel Silver. 

For Silverlike appearance, 

For constant wear, 

For excellence in workmanship, 
Is equal to Sterling Silver. 


Side Dishes with 
Loose Handles, 


Forming the set of Eight, 
£6 15s. to£12 12s. 





Fish Knives and 
Forks in Cases, 
12s. 6d. to 40s. 





Cruet Frames, 
20s. to 90s. 


TEA 


SUITABLE 


FORKS. 








Dessert Knives and 
“ Forks, 
Strong | ect Pann In Cases of 12 Pairs, 
é e . atte ‘ 
| £2 2s. to £5 15s. 


With Ivory and Pearl 
Handles, 





A Sample 
Spoon sent free 
for 20 Stamps. 


Fiddle 
| Pattern. Fiddle 























£ 3.d mia e mie 
12 Table Forks ..| 110 0/118 0/2 4 0/210 0} Best Block Tin 
12 Dessert Spoons} 1 0 0/110 0/115 0|115 0 Dish Covers. 
12 TableSpoons..| 110 0|118 0/2 4 0/210 0 Set of Six. 
12 Dessert Spoons} 1 0 0/}110 0|112 0,115 0 : ' “ 
rae @ : | : : . Raised in one piece £1 5 0 
12 Tea Spoons ‘ 012 0/018 0}1 2 0 | 1 5 7 Queen's Pattern,do. 2 0 0 








Silver Pattern, do., 2150 
AND COFFEE SETS, FROM £4 TO £16, 
An Immense Variety of really Useful Articles, 

FOR WEDDING AND OTHER PRESENTS, 


AND AS DURABLE AS SILVER. 


SLACK’S IVORY TABLE KNIVES. 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated Fifty Years for their Superior Cutlery. 


Families Furnishing are solicited to inspect their Extensive Stock of Fenders, Fire-irons, 


and Kitchen Requisites, 


KITCHEN SETS, First size, GOs: 8d.; Medium size, £8 11s, 3d.; Large size, £24 19s. 


Every article marked in PLAIN FIGURES at the Lowest Prices, by which the 


Purchaser derives all the ADVANTAGES OF CASH PAYMENTS, a system 
introduced by RICHARD and JOHN SLACK 30 years since. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


336, STRAND (OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE), LONDON, 











THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


- REASONABLE AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


SANGSTERS’ 


UMBRELLAS, 


FOX’S CELEBRATED FRAMES, WITH FOX’S TRADE MARKS. 


8. and CO. have on hand for this Season 
a very LARGE STOCK of UMBRELLAS 
of entirely new patterns, which, for light- 
ness and durability, cannot be surpassed, 










FORMING 


a YY 
Yj USEFUL AND ACCEPTABLE PRESENTS 
y if FOR 
Cc 


Yf 
Yi HRISTMAS OR THE NEW YEAR. 
1///: 





By Appointment to the Royal 
Family. 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


40, REGENT STREET; 75, CHEAPSIDE (also Shipping Depot); 10, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE; 94, FLEET STREET. 


N.B.—Sangsters’ Show Cases at Alexandra and Crystal Palaces. 













DUBLIN STOUT. PALE ALE. 


ROBERT MILLER, 
6, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 


GUINNESS & CO.’S | ALLSOPP’S BASS & CO’S ARROL’S | WATKIN & 690.’S 
DUBLIN BURTON | PALE AND MILD BURTON | SCOTCH DUBLIN 


STOUT. ALES. ALES. ALES, STOUT. 


The BURTON STRONG, MILD, and PALE ALES, EDINBURGH ALE, and 
DUBLIN EXTRA STOUT, of the above Firms, together with CHAMPAGNE CIDER, 
supplied in condition for present use, in Casks and Bottles. 


DEVONSHIRE CIDER. DANTZIC SPRUCE. 


The Liverpool Grass Band (and Military) Hournal, 


Published by Messrs. Wricut and Rovnp, 7, Belgrave-street, Liverpool. Manager, E. Rounp. 
London Agents, F. Besson and Co., Musical Instrument Makers, 198, Euston-road, N.W. 

The attention of Bandmasters and Musicians generally is called to the Music published up to 
the present time, together with the list (now ready) for 1876. 

Subscriptions for the Year—24 Numbers—(in advance) :—Military Band, 27s. 6d.; Brass do., 
21s. Postage, extra, 2s, Duplicate parts, 1d. to 2d. each. 
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ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, Asytum-roap, Op Kent-roap, 


consists of 170 Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain’s Residence, Board and Court Room, Library, &c, 
Erected upon Six Acres of Freehold Land, and necessitating an expenditure of £7,500 per annum. 
Instituted 1827. Incorporated by Royal Charter (vi. Victoria) 1842. 


Patron—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G. 








Present Weekly Payments to Inmates are—to Couples, 13s.6d.; Widows or Widowers, 9s.; Members of the 
Incorporated Society of Licensed Victuallers, 1s. 6d. extra: in addition to Coals, Medicine, Medical Attendance, &c. 


Chairman—Mr. Henry Gabb, ‘‘ Rosemary Branch Tavern,” 2, Shepperton Road, Islington. 
Secretary—Alfred L. Annett, 67, Fleet-street, E.C, 








[ROORFORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 
No. 127, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated May 3, 1836. 
Entrance Fee .so..ccccccccerccccesceceencescsccscecevscee §=10 108, 


This Society has now been nearly 82 years in existence, during which period upwards of 18,500 Licensed 
Victuallers have become Members. The present number of Members is about 3,300. 

It has distributed more than a Quarter of a Million sterling in weekly allowances, upwards of a HUNDRED 
AND TWO POUNDS per week being now distributed amongst 296 Members. 

Members of the Society, after being in business three years from the date of Membership, if overtaken by 
distressed circumstances, accompanied by sickness or bodily infirmity, are entitled, upon application to the 
Governor and Committee, and without the necessity of election by the general body of Members, to participate in 
the benefits of the Society. 

Every Child, under Twelve years of age, of a Member dying distressed is entitled to 2s. per week, and upon 
the decease of both parents to 4s. per week. 

Members are required to take the ‘MORNING ADVERTISER” while in business as Licensed Victuallers, 
One Shilling per annum may be paid in lieu of so doing while out of business. 

In a recent Report of the Society it is stated that 48 persons, then deceased, who had paid entrance fees of only 
One Guinea each, received in the aggregate upwards of £18,500, or more than £383 each. 


Mr. JAMES BENNETT, Governor. WILLIAM SMALLEY, Secretary. 


LICENSED VICTUALLER 8’ SCHOOL, 


KENNINGTON LANE, LAMBETH, §8.E. 








Instituted 1803. Enfranchised 1857. 
Patroness.—THE QUEEN. 





Gentleman’s Life Subscription .....+sseereseeserseesersererrersersers £10 108, 
Lady’s Life Subscription ........ woe £5 5a. 
Annual Subscription ......ccccccccrsessccesssercecesceerecsesssesescsescesees Sol Is, 





A Life Subscription of Ten Guineas may be paid by instalments extending over three years, 


From the establishment of the Institution up to the present time 1,974 children have been received. 

Children are eligible for admission between the ages of 7 and 12, Boys remain in the School until 14, and 
Girls until 15 years of age. 

Members of the Incorporated Society contributing £5 5s. to the School, after having belonged to the Society 
for two years, render their children eligible to be nominated as candidates for election. 

The neglect of Members to contribute to the School has deprived many children of its benefits. The subscrip- 
tion may be paid by either parent, but before the decease of the survivor. 

Licensed Victuallers, not being Members of the Society, on payment of Ten Guineas, either at one time or by 
instalments within three years, upon completing the subscription, and the lapse of three years after payment of 
the jirst instalment, are entitled to the like privileges. 

The annual expenditure for the School exceeds £6,500. 

The next Election of Children will take place at the School House, Kennington-lane, on Tuesday, the I4th of 
March next. The number to be admitted wil! be duly announced. No applications will be received after the 31st 
of December. 


Mr. JAMES BENNETT, Governor. WILLIAM SMALLEY, Secretary. 





LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ GLASS WAREHOUSE, | 
No. 33, HAYMARKET. 
Established 1833. 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
DRAM GLASSES CORRECT TO MEASURE. 
Caution in the Address Indispensable. 
DAVID JACOBS, 33, HAYMARKET., 
No Connexion with any other House of the same name, 
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WRITING, _BOOK-KEEPING, ETC. 


ERSONS of any age, aoe er bad 
their writing, may, in E1c ut Lessons, 
acquire permanently an elegant and flowing 
style of PENMANSHIP, adapted either to 
professional pursuits or private corre sponde nee. 
ARITHMETIC ona method requiring only 
one-third the time usually requisite. 

BOOK-KEEPING by Double Entry, as 
practised in the Government, Banking, and 
Merchants’ Offices ; Shorthand, &e. For 
Terms, &c., apply to Mr. SMAR T , at the In- 
stitution, at the first ini Door in Seclia street, Quadrant, Regent-street (removed from 
No. 5, Piccadiliy). 

“A practical, scientific, and really philosophic method.”— Colonial Review. “Under Mr. 
SMART, penmanship has been reduced to a science.” — Polytechnic Journal—§* A ready 
and elegant style of penmanship.” — Post Magazine. ‘* Calculated to work miracles in pen- 
manship.”— Era. “A correct and i improv ed method of instruction.” — Magazine of Science. 
“ Mr. SMART has great tact in instructing and i improving his pupils.” — London Mer- 
cantile Journal. “ Founded on philosophical principles.” —School of Arts. “We 
advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART.”— Evening Star. 

*,* Caution.—No connection with any parties teaching in the Provinces or elsewhere 
assuming the Name, copying the Advertisements, &c., of Mr. Witt1am Smart, whose sole 


address is 

978, QUADRANT, REGENT-STREET. 
OxssERvE :—PRIVATE anp CARRIAGE ENTRANCE, Corner or SWALLOW-STREET. 
N.B.—Agent to the West of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 1862. 






































16, OXFORD-STREET. 
‘LAITULS-CU01XO 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS. 


The increasing demand for these supports has caused W. H. BAILEY and SON to 
devote particular care to their manufacture. They are made of various qualities and 
prices. Sent by post. Price 1ds., 21s., 31s. 6d., and 42s. 

EBLASTIC STOCKINGS 
for VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk and Cotton, free from 
any irritation. Prices 6s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 17s. 6d. 
A FEMALE IN ATTENDANCE. 

BAILEY’S IMPROVED TRUSSES AND INSTRUMENTS 

for Spinal and other Deformities. 





W. H. BAILEY AND SON, 16, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON 
(Removed from 418, opposite). 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 
I 
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ESTABLISHED 1820. 


J. M. TAYLOR’S 
th SODA WATER, LEMONADE, 


BRIGHTON SELTZER, 
POTASS, MAGNESIA, 


AND 


MINERAL WATERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Are highly recommended by the Trade and Medical Faculty for their 
Purity and excellence of Manufacture. 


J. M. T..s GINGER BEER, warranted to keep Twelve Months, is allowed 
to be equal to any in the trade, 


Shipping and Country Orders promptly attended to. 
PRICE LISTS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION TO THE 
PROPRIETOR, 

T. A. TAYLOR, 


100, NEW CHURCH ROAD, CAMBERWELL, &.E. 





T. A. Taytor gladly embraces the opportunity of thanking his friends 
for their long continued patronage, and respectfully solicits the favour of 
their recommendation. 

Norr.—In compliance with the wishes of many customers, the proprietor 
has commenced filling the half bottles of Soda and Seltzer. Prices for 
which will be sent on application. Having had many complaints of an 
insufficient supply of goods by the travellers, he has made arrangements 
for all orders sent direct to the factory to be executed as soon as possible 
by special vans, and will be pleased to supply post cards to any customer 
who may require them for that purpose. 

New and Commodious Premises have been erected, which will afford 
increased facilities for a ready supply. 

N.B. In consequence of the fall in the Manufacturer’s price, the charge for 
Bottles is reduced to One Shilling per dozen all round—Stone and Glass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“THE Era” is the acknowledged Organ of the 
THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL PROFESSION 


In England, America, and Australia, finding its way into every Town in the World in which 
there is a Theatre, 


The Subscription to “Ta Erna” Newspaper is £1 1s. per Annum; or, 10s. 6d. for Six Months. 
It is an acknowledged Sporting Authority, and is read by the Nobility, Gentry, Officers of the 


Army and Navy, and all who take an interest in English Sports. The Racing Prophecies of 
* ToucHsTONE” appear in its columns every week throughout the year. 





“Taz Era” is the weekly organ of that large and important body 
THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS OF ENGLAND. 
Freemasons will find in “THe Era” a Record of their Transactions, 


Advertisements MUST REACH THE OFrFicE not later than Two o’cLock on FRIDAY 
for insertion in our issue of the following (Saturday) morning. 


p CALE OF (CHARGES, 


PROFESSIONALS Qnty. 


8. d. About ten words 
Five Linet-orwide . 2. 2 ew we wee 2 6 to a line after the 


Woreseh Time eile. 6 cc tt ee we el UO first one. 


Provincial Proprietors wishing to publish a list of their Company, &c., each week 
(similar to advertisements of London Music Halls and Theatres), can do so on special 
prepaid contract terms. Upon receipt of a copy of the advertisement intended for 
insertion, a quotation will be given for a series of Thirteen, Twenty-six, or Fifty-two, 
and returned immediately. 

This arrangement also applies to Proprietors and Secretaries of Theatres, Halls, and 
Public Rooms, who rent their establishments to Dramatic Companies or Entertainments 
on tour. cil 


The Charge for a single insertion of an advertisement of above-mentioned class 
would be,—Seven Lines, or under « « + + + © © © © we we 3 6 


“Tue Era” can be forwarded by Post for Six Stamps, or 1. 1s. per Year (Post- 
free), prepaid. Post-office Orders to be made payable to the Proprietor, Epwarp 
Lepexr, at King-street, Covent-garden. 





We occasionally receive complaints from ladies and gentlemen who forward stamps weekly 
for this Journal that they either do not receive it in time or at all. In most instances it is 
their own fault ; as, in the former case, the letters are not posted sufficiently early ; or, in 
the latter case (when travelling), not giving time for it to reach them before moving from the 
address given. ‘‘ THe Era” is published on Saturday morving (not Friday night, as many 
suppose) ; therefore orders for papers must reach the Ofice not later than Friday to enable them 
to leave by first mail (five o’clock) on Saturday morning. 


OFFICE.—49, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
EDWARD LEDGER, Proprizror. 


Bt THE ER A ALMANACK ADVE RTISE R. 
“ WEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS FOR CENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


Are the Sole Proprietors of these approved and novel materials for Gentlemen’s and Youths’ Clothing, obtainable 
ONLY at 58, LUDGATE HILL, E,C. The machinery employed in the manufacture of these Cloths is the 
newest and best, combining every known improvement. The ‘‘ Wear-Resisting” Fabrics are specially manufac- 
tured in every variety of colour and design, and are made from carefully selected yarns, extra twisted in warp 
and weft, so as to render them extremely durable (almost untearable), and justify their title of ‘‘ Wear-Resisting.” 
These superior woollen textures claim the attention of Gentlemen and Guardians. 


Every style of Gentlemen’s, Youths’, and Boys’ Clothing, suitable for every occasion, ready for immediate use 
or made to measure. The ‘‘C” and “ D” classes are recommended. 


Gentlemen’s Business or Travelling Suits. Sait for a Boy—3 feet 8 in. in height. 
“Cc” CLASS. “D” CLASS. “C” CLASS. “D” CLASS. 
5Os. 59s. 27s Sis. 
A vast assortment ready for immediate use orto measure. Prices ascending or descending according to size, 
SSz, SPECIAL ROOMS ARE DEVOTED TO THE JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


Ya OVERCOATS. °* 


& A NEW REGISTERED DESIGN FOR LITTLE BOYS’ ULSTERS. 
2 Gen tlemen’s Over-Coats... 21s. to 84s.| Boys’ Over-Coats ...... 12s, 6d. to 40s. 
(4) § = Ulsters......... 80s. to 100s. » Ulsters........... 158. 6d. to 45s. 


A large variety of Novelties in Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Boys’ Travelling Coats, 
Inverness Ww rappers, Ulsters, &e. » &e. 


————— 


ORDERS FROM THE E COUNTRY, THE ‘CONTINENT, AND THE COLONIES. 


All Orders must be accompanied by a reference to a House of Business in London, or by a remittance for the 
amount, payablein London. Carriage is paid of all Parcels, above the value of £5, to any town in Great Britain, 
GUIDE TO SELF-MEASUREMENT—PATTERNS POST FREE. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTHS’ CLOTHING 
Are illustrated in all the fashionable styles in the BOOK OF FASHIONS, containing Forty-five Figures, 
Thirty-seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of eminent Statesmen, Merchant Princes of Britain, and Boy 
Princes of Europe. Each Portrait (with brief biographical memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the newest and 
most gentlemanly style of costume. Price Sixpence, or gratis to purchasers, 





The famous Trade Mark * SYDENHAM ” indicates the Special Manufacture of 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham House, 50, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


ATKINSON & CO. 


198 ro 212, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 
CABINET MANUFACTURERS. 


SHOWROOMS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FURNITURE. 
CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN. 


IMPORTERS OF INDIAN, PERSIAN, AND TURKEY CARPETS. 
UPHOLSTERERS. 
FAMILY DR yRAPERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, conta containing Drawings of the Furniture 
exhibited in the Showrooms, forwarded free, or can be had on application, and which also 
enable purchasers to form an idea of the cost of furnishing, as each Drawing has with it a 
corresponding price of the article shown. 

NEW SHOWROOMS for Bedroom Furniture just completed. 

PURCHASERS are respectfully invited to inspect one of the largest and most 


perfect Stocks in London. ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


ATKINSON & CO.,, 
198 TO 212, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 































“THE DECAY OF THE TEETH AND GUMS 


May be attributed to early neglect, ill-health, and the 
use of tooth powders, pastes, and washes containing 
mineral and other deleterious acids, which give @ 
momentary whiteness to the teeth, while they corrode 
theenamel. Itishighlysatisfactory to point out Messrs, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


a8 a preparation free from all injurious elements, and 
eminently calculated to embellish and preserve the 
dental structure, to impart a grateful fragrance to the 
breath, and to embellish and perpetuate the graces 
of the mouth.”—Observer. Be ee A 


Price’ 2s. 9d. per Box. <<a 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OTT 
For the Hair, price 3s. 6d., 7s, 10s. 6d., and 21s. per Bottle, 


ROWLANDS’ HUEKONTA 


Is a New and Fragrant Powder for the Faco and Skin, composed of the very best and 
purest ingredients, and imparts to the skin a transparent and velvety appearance; ladies 
who are in the habit of using Face Powder will find it the best ever yet produced, giving 
to the complexion a blooming purity of transparent delicacy. 

$s. per Box; or double that size, with Puff, 5s. 


ROWLANDS’ KFALYDOR *: 


Eradicates all spots and cutaneous eruptions, and produces a beautifully clear and 
healthy complexion. 
Price 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Hairdressers. 

















DVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet, refreshing sleep, free from 
b headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, 
invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with 
a supply of that marvellous remedy, discovered by Dr. COLLIS BROWNE (late Medical Staff), to which he gave 


““™" CHLORODYNE, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 


BEWARE AND 
PIRATICAL 
OF yl IMITATIONS 
SPURIOUS OF 
TRADE 4} marK. 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE Is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE Effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases known as Diphtheria, 
zaee Croup, Ague, 


CHLORODYNE het like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE Effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE Is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer Toothache, 


Meningitis, &c, 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution! Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the 
inventor of Chlorodyne; that the story of the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he 
regretted to, say had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. z 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ls. each. 
None is genuine without the words ‘“‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Stamp.—Overwhelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


“ WEAR-RESISTING ” FABRICS FOR GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


Are the Sole Proprietors of these approved and novel materials for Gentlemen’s and Youths’ Clothing, obtainable 
ONLY at 50, LUDGATE HILL, E,C. The machinery employed in the manufacture of these Cloths is the 
newest and best, combining every known improvement. The ‘‘ Wear-Resisting” Fabrics are specially manufac- 
tured in every variety of colour and design, and are made from carefully selected yarns, extra twisted in warp 
and weft, so as to render them extremely durable (almost untearable), and justify their title of ‘‘ Wear-Resisting.” 
These superior woollen textures claim the attention of Gentlemen and Guardians. 

Every style of Gentlemen’s, Youths’, and Boys’ Clothing, suitable for every occasion, ready for immediate use 
or made to measure. The ‘‘C” and “ D” classes are recommended. 


Gentlemen’s Business or Travelling Suits. Sait for a Boy—3 feet 8 in. in height. 
“C” CLASS. “D” CLASS. “C” CLASS. “D” CLASS. 
5Os. 59s. 27s 31s. 








A vast assortment ready for immediate use orto measure. Prices ascending or descending according to size. 
SPECIAL ROOMS ARE DEVOTED TO THE JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


OVERCOATS. : 
A NEW REGISTERED DESIGN FOR LITTLE BOYS’ ULSTERS. 
Gentlemen’s Over-Coats... 21s. to 84s.| Boys’ Over-Coats ..... 12s, 6d. to 40s. 
Ulsters......... 30s. to 100s. »  Ulsters........... 15s. 6d. to 45s. 
A large variety of Novelties in Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Boys’ Travelling Coats, 
Inverness Wrappers, Ulsters, &c., &c. 


ORDERS FROM THE COUNTRY, THE CONTINENT, AND THE COLONIES, 


All Orders must be accompanied by a reference to a House of Business in London, or by a remittance for the 
amount, payablein London. Carriage is paid of all Parcels, above the value of £5, to any town in Great Britain, 


GUIDE TO SELF-MEASUREMENT—PATTERNS POST FREE, 


GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ CLOTHING 
Are illustrated in all the fashionable styles in the BOOK OF FASHIONS, containing Forty-five Figures, 
Thirty-seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of eminent Statesmen, Merchant Princes of Britain, and Boy 
Princes of Europe. Each Portrait (with brief biographical memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the newest and 
most gentlemanly style of costume. Price Sixpence, or gratis to purchasers, 





The famous Trade Mark ** SYDENHAM” indicates the Special Manufacture of 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham House, 50, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


ATKINSON & CO. 


198 to 212, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


CABINET MANUFACTURERS. 
SHOWROOMS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FURNITURE. 
CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN., 
IMPORTERS OF INDIAN, PERSIAN, AND TURKEY CARPETS. 
UPHOLSTERERS. 
FAMILY DRAPERS. 















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, containing Drawings of the Furniture 
exhibited in the Showrooms, forwarded free, or can be had on application, and which also 
enable purchasers to form an idea of the cost of furnishing, as each Drawing has with it a 
corresponding price of the article shown. 

NEW SHOWROOMS for Bedroom Furniture just completed. 

PURCHASERS are respectfully invited to inspect one of the largest and most 
perfect Stocks in London. ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


ATKINSON & CO,, 


198 TO 212, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 
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“THE DECAY OF THE TEETH AND GUMS 


May be attributed to early neglect, ill-health, and the 
use of tooth powders, pastes, and washes containing 
mineral and other deleterious acids, which give a 
momentary whiteness to the teeth, while they corrode 
theenamel. Itishighlysatisfactory to point out Messrs, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


a8 a preparation free from all injurious elements, and 
eminently calculated to embellish and preserve the 
dental structure, to impart a grateful fragrance to the 
breath, and to embellish and perpetuate the graces ? : 
of the mouth.”—Observer. Ue ae 


Price 2s. 9d. per Box, Se 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAWR OTT, 
For the Hair, price 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ HUEKONTA 


Is a New and Fragrant Powder for the Face and Skin, composed of the very best and 
purest ingredients, and imparts to the skin @ transparent and velvety appearance; ladies 
who are in the habit of using Face Powder will find it the best ever yet produced, giving 
to the complexion a blooming purity of transparent delicacy. 

3s. per Box; or double that size, with Puff, 5s. 


ROWLANDS’ KFALYDOR : 


Eradicates all spots and cutaneous eruptions, and produces a beautifully clear and 
healthy complexion. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Hairdressers. 
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DVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet, refreshing sleep, free from 
headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, 
invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with 
a supply of that marvellous remedy, discovered by Dr. COLLIS BROWNE (late Medical Staff), to which he gave 


““™" CHLORODYNE, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 















BEWARE AND 
PIRATICAL 
OF Mj IMITATIONS 
SPURIOUS WW) OF 
trape Lo“ J mark. 


D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE Is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE Effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases known as Diphtheria, 
Fever, Croup, Ague, 


CHLORODYNE Acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE Effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE Is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer Toothache» 


Meningitis, &c, 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution! Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the 
inventor of Chlorodyne; that the story of the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he 
regretted to,say had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. " 

Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each. 
None is genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Stamp.—Overwhelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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COCO a,A. 


it BREAKFAST. 
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“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
I vovern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
| careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
it Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
. delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
iT doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
+. of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
i} i | strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
hh of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
) wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
: fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
: and a properly-nourished frame.”—The Civil Service Gazette. 
Va. | . ManuracturE or Cocoa.—We will now give an 
i account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps and 
| C'o., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the 
a Euston Road, London.”—See Article in Cassell’s Household 
| Guide. 


We MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


He SOLD IN PACKETS (TINS FOR ABROAD), LABELLED 


JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMCEQPATHIC CHEMISTS, 


48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


Works :—Euston Road and Camden Town, London. 
Makers of EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, for Throat Irritation. 
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